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THE LIMITS OF LOGIC. 


By THE EDITOR. 


I, 


ERHAPS the most curious of all 
the vagaries of modern philos- 
ophy is the theory that a fact or a 
system of thought may be irrational 
and yet true. To normal-minded 
persons, such an idea suggests 
lunacy; and yet it has been 
championed, or tolerated, by fam- 
ous philosophers. Immanuel Kant, 
for example, would not have been 
scandalized by the philosophy of 
“irrationalism.” More than anyone 
else, he is responsible for it. His 
distinction between “pure reason” 
and “practical reason,” with his 
theory that what is repugnant to 
pure reason may be consonant with 
practical reason, is only one step 
from the statement that what is 
logically false may be actually true. 
His greatest disciple went so far @s 
to say, not only that “true” and 
“false” are convertible terms, but 
that “to be” is the same as “not to 
be.” 


“The man in the street” will be 


tempted to say, “If this be philos- 


ophy, philosophy is mad.” But the 
madness is not confined to philos- 
ophers. Kant, after all, was only 
continuing the traditions of a very 
unphilosophic person, Martin 
Luther. When Martin Luther de- 
clared that “reason must be abso- 
lutely excluded from theology,” he 
had not the slightest intention of 
suggesting that theology is false. 
He meant that theology is unrea- 
sonable, but true. The modernists 
of two decades ago maintained that 
what was false for the historian 
might be true for the theologian, 
that what was a fact for faith might 
not be a fact in history. To think 
like that is to commit mental sui- 
cide. 

More recently, we have been wit- 
nesses to the climax of the theory 
of irrationalism. “Christian Science” 
and other similar bizarre religions 
glory in the repudiation of reason. 
“Begin by denying the testimony of 
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all your senses,” says Mrs. Eddy. 
“Credo quia impossibile” would be 
an appropriate legend on the corner 
stone of the temples of Eddyism, 
and over the door, they might 
chisel the motto, “Abandon sense, 
all ye who enter here.” The senti- 
ment, at least, would certainly not 
faze the worshipers. 

But Catholic philosophy, as usual, 
agrees with the man in the street, 
for Scholasticism is the philosophy 
of common sense. It is Catholic 
doctrine that reason and faith are 
twin gifts of God, and that one is 
as sacred as the other. We dare 
not sin against reason any more 
than against faith. Furthermore, 
no one who believes in revelation 
can afford to impugn reason, for 
reason is the recipient of revela- 
tion. If reason is worthless, revela- 
tion is vain. 


Again, it is reason that makes us 


human. The sacrifice of reason is 
a kind of human sacrifice, and 
human sacrifice is the worst of 
crimes—short of deicide. The ra- 
tionalist who declared, rather melo- 
dramatically, “If an Almighty God 
will send me to hell for not believ- 
ing what I see no reason to believe, 
then to hell I will go,” was theolog- 
ically correct, even though not very 
pious in expression. No man will 
be damned for not believing, if he 
is convinced that he cannot reason- 
ably believe. On the contrary, he 
might be damned for believing 
against reason. Conscience and 
reason are one. To violate reason 
is to violate conscience. And as 
Newman quotes from the Fourth 
Lateran Council, “Quidquid fit con- 
tra conscientiam, xdificat ad gehen- 
nam.” 


Il. 
Is there, then, no slightest glim- 
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mer of truth in the philosophy of 
irrationalism? Is it absolutely 
false? The answer is that nothing 
is “absolutely” false. The human 
mind is infinitely ingenious in the 
invention of error, but it has never 
yet invented an “absolute” error. 
An error that is altogether an error 
is a metaphysical impossibility. 
Whatever is, is true. If a thing has 
no truth whatever, it can have no 
existence whatever. 

Now, the element of truth in irra- 
tionalism would seem to amount 
only to something like this. Truth 
(and, let us say, particularly super- 
natural, transcendental, religious 
truth) is not to be sought exclu- 
sively with the mind. To attempt 
to scrutinize religion with the rea- 
son alone, rigidly excluding every 
other faculty and every passion, is 
inhuman. The mind, of course, is 
the instrument by which man seeks 
to apprehend truth, but a man is 
something more than his mind. 
“Homo sum; nihil humani a me 
alienum puto.” “I am a human 
being; nothing human is foreign to 
me.” We must not say, “I am a 
mind; only the mind concerns me.” 
The heart is no less human than the 
mind. To banish the heart when 
the mind is engaged in the high 
occupation of thinking, is to make 
oneself temporarily less human or 
even inhuman. To dissever the 
heart from the mind is a criminal 
operation. 

Pascal, though he had the scien- 
tific type of mind and was incapable 
of sentimentalism, has said, “Le 
ceeur a ses raisons que l’esprit ne 
connait pas.”’ “The heart has rea- 
sons of its own,” and One greater 
than Pascal has insinuated the 
same idea. Christ’s familiar saying, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and all thy 
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mind,” is more significant than they 
imagine who speak it glibly but do 
not ponder it. We ordinarily think 
of love as the function of the heart, 
but Our Savior indicates that we 
may love with the mind. Perhaps, 
a pari, we may think with the heart. 
At least, we may say that the heart 
and mind should seek truth to- 
gether. “Should” is an inadequate 
word. As a matter of fact, the heart 
and the mind must and do seek 
truth together. We cannot isolate 
our faculties from one another. In 
these days of psychic research, we 
read much about the “dissociation 
of personality,” but that phenom- 
enon is pathological. Normally, 
man’s mind cannot be divided or 
dissociated from the rest of his 
nature. The component parts of 
the human being cannot “live and 
move and have their being” inde- 
pendently, at least in this world. 


Ill. 


Now, this little venture into 
psychology may seem irrelevant to 
the question of the use of reason in 
religion, but it is really quite to the 
point. When men say that religion 
is not rational, they mean that rea- 
son disproves religion. That can- 
not be. Man’s reason cannot dis- 
prove religion unless man’s heart 
also disproves. If the mind leads 
us away from religion and the heart 
leads us toward religion, how can 
we know that the mind is right and 
the heart wrong? There have been 
cases when the mind was mistaken. 
The heart is not always the de- 
ceiver. Indeed, the human race 
possibly makes more mistakes with 
the head than with the heart. The 
poet seeks truth with the heart, the 
logician with the head, and the 
poet probably finds the truth 
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oftener than the logician. There is 
more truth and more wisdom in 
Shakespeare than in Kant. Robert 
Browning speaks of the Pope who 
became very wise by “studying 
many hearts, beginning with his 
own.” The proper study of man- 
kind is man, the whole man, not 
merely the mind of man. We fre- 
quently speak, in these scientific 
days, of the revelation “written in 
the rocks.” There is a revelation 
written in the heart. And the an- 
cient philosopher who said, “Know 
thyself,” is at least as wise as the 
modern geologist who says, “Know 
the fossils.” If we follow the lead- 
ing of the heart, we shall at least 
be human, and to be human is no 
handicap in the pursuit of truth. 
Furthermore, the heart and the 
mind cannot really contradict each 
other, any more than the senses can 
give one another the lie. If the eye 
tells me that a certain substance is 
wood, while the touch reveals the 
fact that it is steel, there is a seem- 
ing contradiction; but the mistake 
is in the mind, which interprets 
the testimony of the senses. In 
this instance, the testimony of the 
touch corrects the testimony of the 
sight. In the next instance, the 
sight may correct the touch. Truth 
is discoverable by neither the one 
nor the other working alone, but by 
both working together. The eye 
must not say to the hand, “I have 
no need of thee,” nor must the hand 
despise the testimony of the eye. 
It is so with the mind and the heart. 
The mind must not despise the 
heart. The heart must not repu- 
diate the mind. Shakespeare sings: 


“Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head?” 


We might say: 
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“Tell me where is knowledge bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head?” 


The answer is, “In both.” St. 
Jerome says, “Plato located the 
mind of man in his head, Christ 
located it in the heart.” A more 
accurate statement might be that 
Christ located it in the head and in 
the heart. 

The acme of bigotry and intoler- 
ance is to maintain that a man must 
not accept any conclusion unless it 
is reached in one only authorized, 
orthodox way. I have known a pro- 
fessor of mathematics who rejected 
a perfect solution of a problem in 
geometry because a student had not 
reached the conclusion according 
to the paradigm in the textbook. 
The professor was a scientific bigot. 
The student may have been a po- 
tential Euclid. A similar intoler- 


ance is manifest in many an unbe- 
liever, and many an agnostic. 
The unbeliever says: “I reject re- 
ligion because my reason is against 
it. I confess that my heart, my 
emotions, all my being, apart from 
my reason, cry out for faith; but I 


must follow reason.” Absolutely 
speaking, he is right. He must ul- 
timately follow reason. But his 
reason is neither final nor infal- 
lible. It is reformable. And he 
may well suspect that his reason is 
wrong when all the rest of his 
nature protests against reason. 
Reason has its rights, but it must 
not be a tyrant. Why not appeal 
ab intellectu male formato, ad in- 
tellectum melius informandum? 
The agnostic is in a similar posi- 
tion. He says: “I have used my in- 
tellect diligently, and I can reach 
no conclusion. I arrive neither at 
an affirmative nor a negative, but 
only a doubt.” “But,” we say, “you 
have followed the way of the mind 
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alone. Suppose you try the way of 
the mind aided by the heart.” And 
the agnostic answers: “I would 
rather have no knowledge at all 
than gain it with the help of the 
heart.” “I have been so long ac- 
customed to constitute my reason 
as sole judge of truth,” says G. J. 
Romanes,' “that even while reason 
itself tells me that it is unreason- 
able not to expect that the heart 
and the will should join with rea- 
son in seeking God, I am still too 
jealous of my reason to exercise my 
will in the direction of my most 
heartfelt desires.” Some one might 
have helped Romanes by a sugges- 
tion of compromise or of combina- 
tion. He might have refused to ac- 
cept any conclusion not arrived at 
by the combined use of the mind 
and the heart. He would have been 
justified in rejecting the testimony 
of the heart alone, but not the testi- 
mony of the mind and heart. 

The modern psycholegist, even 
more than the philosopher and the 
poet, ought to agree that the whole 
man, and not merely the mind of 
man, should be engaged in the 
quest of truth. For if we have 
learned anything from psychology 
in recent years, it is that the dis- 
sociation of the faculties, the isola- 
tion of the intellect from the will or 
from the heart, is a psychological 
mistake. The psychologists insist 
that man is a unit. If so, his mind 
is not at odds with his heart. The 
perfect man is the one in whom we 
find “the mind and heart according 
well.” 

Now, it is a fact that the human 
heart everlastingly and incurably 
tends to religion. There is a sig- 
nificant phrase, “the inveterate 
mysticism of the human heart.” 
To ignore that fact, or to recognize 


1 Thoughts on Religion, p. 14. 
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it and reject it as useless, when one 
is in pursuit of the truth about re- 
ligion, is a capital mistake in 
method, if not a sin. Yet that mis- 
take is frequent. It has caused 
much unbelief. 

Another kindred mistake is that 
of scientists of the materialist 
school who reach their conclusions 
by a combination of sheer logic 
with physical experimentation. 
They think of man as a mere mech- 
anism. They work upon the theory 
that the only place to study human 
nature is a physiologico-psycholog- 
ical laboratory. The only data they 
seek about man are such as can be 
recorded upon a disk or a dial with 
an automatic pen. They measure 
human nature with machines, as 
they weigh the atmosphere with a 
barometer. The materialists have 
rejected revelation, but in its place 
they have adopted the curious 
superstition that “science” is the 
only means of arriving at truth. 
To them there is no other name 
under heaven whereby we may be 
saved but the name of science. 
Their fundamental dogma is that 
“all the phenomena of life, includ- 
ing the poetry of Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth, the reasonings of 
Aristotle or of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and all minor manifestations of 
life, can be explained, and will some 
day be explained, in terms of chem- 
ical equations and physical exper- 
iments.” 2 

There is an old phrase about the 
futility of measuring all things 
with a yardstick. Some modern 
scientists imagine that they can 
analyze all things in a test tube. 
But, as Hamlet says, “There are 
more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in your philos- 
ophy,” so we may say, “There are 


2 Windle, Facts and Theories, p. 56. 
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more things in heaven and earth 
than can be tested in your labor- 
atory.” There are some things in 
human nature that cannot be boiled 
with a Bunsen burner, or ground in 
a mortar with a pestle. We may 
explain a sunset by chemistry, but 
chemistry will not explain the rap- 
ture we experience at the sight of a 
glorious sunset. There is nothing 
in laboratories to explain why we 
weep over a bit of black print on a 
white page, or why a spasm of sob- 
bing runs through a theater when 
some one on the stage is merely 
causing the atmosphere to vibrate 
(as the scientist might say) with 
“words, words, words.” 

Emotions, passions, instincts, 
may seem rather thin stuff to the 
man who deals only in chemical 
elements or physical forces, but the 
emotions and instincts are among 
the big facts of human life. Music, 
poetry, love, patriotism, religion, 
joy, suffering, humor, are more po- 
tent than oxygen or carbon or hy- 
drogen. For in the last resort, the 
destinies of mankind are invariably 
guided, not by concrete facts of the 
sense world, but by ideas which 
are acknowledged to exist only in 
the mental world. 

In the great moments of exist- 
ence, when a man rises to spiritual 
freedom, these are the things which 
he feels to be real. It is by these 
and for these, that he is found to 
live, work, suffer, die. “Man, dimly 
realizing this, has ever bowed to 
them as to immortal centers of 
energy.”* In other words, there 
must be a reality behind these 
phenomena. Wherever a human 
function has persisted, unwearied 
by time, uncrushed by disappoint- 
ment, rising to its noblest form and 
finest use in the noblest and finest 


8 Underhill, Mysticism, p. 15. 
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souls, that function corresponds to 
some reality. Hunger could not be 
unless there were food to satisfy 
hunger. There could be no breath- 
ing without air, no intellectual life 
without truth, or, to continue the 
thought, religion could never have 
existed if there were no God. 

It would seem that the scientists 
should treat such facts scientif- 
ically. The everlasting existence of 
intangible facts is evident. The 
predominating influence which they 
exercise upon human life is equally 
obvious. He who affects to ignore 
the existence of these intangible but 
very real facts is unwise and un- 
scientific. 

Still another curious mistake of 
the materialists is the notion that 
they may learn more about man by 
studying animals, than by studying 
man. Mr. Garner, an ardent Dar- 


winian, spent a quarter of a century 
in Africa, living for the greater part 
of that time in a cage placed in the 
depths of the jungle, listening to, 
and recording on a _ dictograph, 
what he was pleased to call the 


“conversation” of baboons and 
gorillas and chimpanzees. We may 
“admire” (in the etymological 
sense) such devotion, but we feel 
convinced that he could have spent 
his time to better advantage, and 
could have learned more truth by 
an equally constant attendance at a 
hospital, by repeated visits to the 
tenement districts, or even by a 
daily dash into the subway. His 
aim, of course, was to learn some- 
thing about man. The simians had 
no interest to him apart from their 
problematical relationship with 
humans. But with millions of 
human specimens at hand, why 
should he plunge into the manless 
jungle to learn about man? It 
seems unscientific. 
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Furthermore, they who call re- 
ligion irrational, cannot refuse to 
submit their opinion to a_thor- 
oughly practical, or, in the Jamesian 
sense, pragmatic test. The crucial 
question for any theory is, “How 
does it work?” How would it work 
if it were carried out to its logical 
conclusion? 

The average unbeliever imagines 
that he is criticized by the orthodox 
because he thinks too much. The 
truth is, we criticize him because 
he thinks too little. He imagines 
that we find fault with him because 
in his skepticism he goes too far. 
The truth is, we find fault because 
he doesn’t go far enough. He 
fancies that we condemn him be- 
cause he has the courage of his own 
convictions. The truth is, we con- 
demn him because he hasn’t the 
courage of his own convictions. So, 
we find fault with unbelief, not 
merely as sinful, but as impracti- 
cable. 

Does a man say, “There is no 
God”? Then let him preach athe- 
ism. Christ said, “Go, teach all 
nations. Preach My Gospel to every 
creature.” Let atheists preach their 
gospel. Tell men there is no God, 
no soul, no future life, no respon- 
sibility, no judgment. Do not con- 
fine these things to the university. 
Translate your philosophical the- 
ories into language that the people 
can understand. Then preach them, 
popularize them. Tell the thief 
that he has no free will, that he can- 
not help stealing. Tell the adul- 
terer that man has no spiritual 
soul, he is one with the beasts, 
after all is only an animal, and 
that, being only an animal, he 
must follow his animal cravings. 
Tell the murderer that there is no 
God. Of course, the Bible says that 
God thundered at Cain, the first 








murderer: “The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth to Me from 
the earth.” But tell him that the 
Bible is a myth and that God is only 
a dream of the timorous imagina- 
tion of a savage. Tell a man or 
woman hesitating on the brink of 
suicide, “When you’re dead, you're 
dead. There is no hereafter, no 
hell. See it through, have the cour- 
age of your convictions.” If unbe- 
lief is good for anyone, it is good for 
the whole world. Win the world to 
unbelief. Convert the human race 
to atheism. Take men off their 
knees. Tell women to stop pray- 
ing. Teach the children that they 
have no Father in heaven. See the 
thing through. Don’t take refuge 
under cowardly agnosticism. Ag- 
nosticism is only a halfway house 
to atheism. “Agnosticism” is only 
a polite word with which timid men 
soothe their consciences. Away 
with timidity. Be courageous. Go 
through to the limit. 

If you succeed, you will, of course, 
destroy religion. But you will like- 
wise destroy civilization: no law, 
no order, no conscience, no free 
will, no rewards for virtue, no pun- 
ishment for crime, no such thing as 
sin; everything lawful. You cry for 
logic. Well, then, use logic. If 
there is no God, there is no judg- 
ment. If there is no future life, 
there is no reckoning beyond the 
grave. If there is no free will, there 
is no moral responsibility. If there 
is no responsibility, there should 
be no police and no courts of jus- 
tice. It is a subterfuge to speak of 
incarceration or segregation of the 
irresponsible in the interests of 
society. Incarceration and segrega- 
tion are punishments. And where 
there has been no crime, there 
should be no punishment. It athe- 
ists and agnostics convert the race 
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to their principles, society is at 
anend. The whole world will come 
tumbling down about our heads, 
and all the earth will be littered 
with the ruins of civilization. One 
conclusion seems inevitable: if reli- 
gion is irrational, civilization is im- 
possible. The work of creation, or, 
if you prefer, the work of millions 
of years of evolution, will be un- 
done. Chaos will return. 

And when the destroyers have 
reached this crazy conclusion, they 
will, perhaps, be persuaded that 
there is something wrong either 
with their first principles or with 
our logic. 

The logic is faultless, mercilessly 
accurate. The fault is in the first 
principles, and first principles are 
not usually the fruit of logic. Logic 
alone cannot discover truth. Logic 
alone cannot save. Non in dialec- 
tica placuit Deo salvum_ facere 
populum suum. If one is on the 
right road, logic will help him 
along. If he is on the wrong road, 
logic only accentuates his mistake 
and hastens his ruin. 

Finally—to approach the matter 
from a different angle—almost all 
the sentiments and actions which 
the human race declares noble, are 
illogical (using the word in the 
sense of the rationalists). It is “ir- 
rational,” “illogical,” for an able- 
bodied young man on the deck of a 
steamer sinking in mid-ocean, to 
give the last place in the lifeboat to 
a decrepit old creature—“‘illogical” 
but magnificent. It is “irrational” 
for a member of the Fire Depart- 
ment, perhaps a handsome, 'stal- 
wart fellow in the prime of life, to 
dash headlong through the flames 
to rescue a cripple—perhaps the ra- 
tionalist would say, a _ useless 
cripple. 

So of a thousand other noble 
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actions. The patriot who dies a 
martyr’s death on the battlefield, 
while a gang of politicians are jaw- 
ing at one another in the senate of 
his nation, is “irrational.” All pa- 
triotism is irrational, if you believe 
the International Socialists. 

A mother’s love for a wayward, 
scapegrace boy; a wife’s patience 
with a drunken husband; a mis- 
sionary’s self-sacrifice amongst sav- 
ages or lepers; a physician’s ready 
willingness to go to the bedside of 
a plague-stricken patient, whose 


life he cannot possibly save or even. 


prolong; the devotion of nurses and 
young doctors who go to China 
to fight the bubonic plague, or to 
Africa to help the victims of the 
sleeping sickness—these, and ten 
thousand other deeds that you may 
read of on any page of the daily 
press, and a countless multitude of 
others that never achieve publicity 
or even a line in a newspaper, 
are all “irrational.” 

One could not sit down and cal- 
culate in cold blood the advantage 
of saving a Chinese coolie or an 
African savage at the cost of the 
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life of a highly intelligent, noble- 
minded, superbly gifted white man. 
One cannot prove logically, mathe- 
matically, “rationally,” the wisdom 
of a Father Damien, the man who 
made himself a leper for his breth- 
ren, or of a Father Jogues, the 
nicely cultured gentleman who 
went into the American wilderness 
and was tomahawked by the In- 
dians he was trying to save. But, 
by the common consent of man- 
kind, these things are in the highest 
and best sense human. 

One may, perhaps, prefer to be 
“logical” rather than human. One 
may imagine that there is some- 
thing ignoble about being merely 
human, and that man rises superior 
to humanity by the use of reason 
or “logic.” Indeed, this might be 
called the philosophic attitude. 
But humanity is older and wiser 
than philosophy. It is not well to 
be opposed to the human race. 
Even a philosopher may be wrong 
if he disagrees with mankind. 
And mankind is, as we have said, 
incurably religious, inveterately 
mystical. 








IRISH SKETCHES. 


By R. Woops. 


L 
THE FisHER-MalIp. 


HE was a fisher-maid, and her 

feet shone white in the sun. 
The green, foam-flecked sea sent up 
little waves that broke bubbling 
about her ankles. All day she 
stood on the yellow sand and drew 
in the dripping kelp. Sometimes 
little gray crabs were clinging to 
the weed, and sometimes a wrin- 
kled shell would be caught in its 
meshes. But she plucked them 


carefully out, crab and shell alike, 


and spread the shining strands on 
the sand. 

He was the son of a prince, pass- 
ing through the purple bracken. 
He glanced at the girl, and then at 
the green sea, whose farthest waves 
would be breaking now on the 
shores of his own domains. There 
were his castles, gray, rugged for- 
tresses with somber battlements 
and frowning turrets. But within 
those walls many a lady and gay 
lord laughed and sang the long 
days. So the prince looked again 
at the sea and the girl, and passed 
whistling through the purple 
bracken. ... 

The years passed, thirty or more. 
Spring swept up from the valley, 
but paused by her cottage door, 
where her grandchildren played in 
the sun. 

And in a far-off land he grew old. 
The lords and ladies still laughed 
and sang in his halls and made the 
dark walls bright with their splen- 


dor. Sometimes they went out with 
the horses and hounds into his 
green forests after the deer, and he 
with them from morn till noon. 
They feasted and danced in his 
castles, and the noise of their mirth 
rose up to the old turrets, frighten- 
ing the owls there. But at the end 
of the day he went down to the 
shore and fell a-dreaming of the 
wave-wet sand and of feet that 
shone white in the sun. 


II. 
FISHING. 


“Is it fishing ye are?” He swung 
down on the bank and dug his wet 
toes into the clay. “Ye haven’t an 
Irish mug,” he remarked, squint- 
ing up at the man through two of 
the bluest eyes that ever looked on 
Ireland, “and I’m thinking ye’ll be 
one of those furriners.” (He was 
going to say “Sasanac” but was 
afraid to give offense, for the man 
might be Irish after all.) 

“But himself wouldn’t like it if 
he ketched ye fishing in his stream, 
sor. Himself wouldn’t stand for it. 
It'll be only last week he drove old 
Shane MacGeogh away. He’ll not 
be wanting any of the people here 
fishing on his ground, and I think 
he’ll not stand for a furriner.” 

Conversation was not forthcom- 
ing from his companion. So he 
wove some bracken and shamrock 
into his caubeen and went on softly: 
“Old Shane MacGeogh says himself 
ud be after chasing a banshee off 
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his field if he ketched it there, but 
I'm thinking the banshee wouldn’t 
be bothering the likes of him, 
they’re that particular. Shane saw 
one right across the road one night, 
though, and he was all for asking 
it to put a spell on the stream, he 
was that madded at himself. Says 
he’s wishing himself and all the 
other landlords in Ireland ud be at 
the bottom of St. Brigid’s Well— 
though they’d be spoiling the holy 
place.” 

There was silence awhile, and 
then the Gael remarked medita- 
tively: “It’s a long day since the 
little ones are showing themselves 
in Antrim. Time was when ye'd 
be terrible crowded with them. Ye 
couldn’t go out by yourself for the 
day but what ye’d hear them step- 
ping behind the grass. They be 
awful sly, the little ones. When 
Paddy and me was down in the bog, 
betimes we heard ’em whispering, 
the softest noise in the world, but 
we couldn’t ketch ’em because they 
knew we was watching. I'd be kind 
of afeard to ketch ’em anyway, ex- 
cept for the bag of gold they’d be 
after giving us to get away. Sure, 
himself told the sagart* he ought to 
have shame letting us believe in 
fairies and sech like; said we're 
having superstition enough. But 
the Fayther laughed and said it ud 
be better if some of the landlords 
ud believe in something. The Fay- 
ther wouldn’t be saying things fore- 
ninst the little ones, anyway. St. 
Patrick himself had a wee bit of 
liking for ’em.” 

He looked up archly at the an- 
gler. “Is ut from over the water 
ye come, mister? Och, sure, ye 
haven’t much fear on ye for the 
landlord, have ye? Or it’s this 
place ye’d be leaving.” Then he 
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added with a twinkle: “There’d be 
sadness in the world if he came on 
ye now. But it’s all the fish in the 
stream I’m wishing ye, while you’re 
sitting here unbeknownst, and him- 
self far away.” 


Ill. 
BisHop’s ISLAND. 


A little north of Foohagh Point, 
and in the full surge of the Atlan- 
tic, Bishop’s Island pokes its nose 
up out of the sea. There is scarcely 
an accessible foot of shore on which 
to land a boat; only a sheer prec- 
ipice all about, with maybe a strag- 
gling ribbon of sand on one corner. 
It is the quietest spot in the world— 
no sound all day but the cry of gan- 
nets over the cliff and the lush of 
waves at the foot of it. A fine heap 
of kelp is washed up betimes on the 
rocks, and it is reddening there 
with never a fisher to gather it. 

Within the mountainy inclosure 
the land is a flat, level plain. There 
is no vegetation save the grass, 
which has a dried-out appearance 
but grows surprisingly thick over 
all the ground. A few gray hand- 
fuls of it are scattered here and 
there up the cliff. Doubtless the 
sea birds brought it from neighbor- 
ing Kilkee. A man could scarce 
live in comfort on that island. The 
soil is hard, the sea too rough for 
fishing, and no living animal is vis- 
ible far or near. Yet, despite its 
disadvantages, somebody found it 
habitable. On one end stand the 
remains of a demolished church 
without a cross, at its rear a group 
of outhouses that look much like 
monastery cells. Myriad days of 
alternate sun and rain have broken 
over the ruin, covering its gaunt- 
ness with a kindly moss. And 











winds faring from the mainland 
blow a salt breath upon it. (I have 
felt the same stinging my face when 
on the coast of Kilkee.) A gray 
rain falls ceaselessly there in win- 
ter, and in summer a white mist 
rises early but is dispelled later in 
the day, leaving dark, wet patches 
in its wake. One can see it, a cold, 
white-fingered thing, settling down 
on the rocks again in the evening. 

I don’t know what to make of 
Bishop’s Island. The place has put 
a sadness on me, and I don’t know 
what to make of it at all. 


IV. 
Gray ABBEY. 


I can shut my eyes and see Gray 
Abbey—the old monastery ruin, 
braving the years with its desolate 
walls and portals, but wasting 
away, nevertheless, until the devas- 
tation of Time shall leave nothing 
but a vestige of it. There are fine 
Gothic windows, through which the 
day once flooded, but now dank 
and dark with the matted ivy that 
has climbed the walls to the top. 
The towers have fallen in on the 
corridors, and their stones mingle 
there with the clover-tufts and the 
grasses that grow up between. You 
may stand here for hours of a sum- 
mer day, looking at the sky through 
forlorn arches and chinky corners, 
and wonder at the imposing gran- 
deur that was here in the days gone 
by. Most of the monastery is de- 
molished, but here and there lie 
bits of stone, one upon the other, 
still marking the ground that it 
covered. 

The blackbird has a _ roofless 
home in the highest part of the 
chapel. His profane pipings break 
the silence that was wont to pre- 
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vail over cloister and cell. I heard 
the bees thrum in the doorway, in- 
stead of the pious, muffled drone of 
monks at prayer. Under the trees 
some Cistercian brother must have 
sat often, telling his beads at the 
close of day and turning his eyes 
on the village of Ballywalter. He 
must have seen the houses tucked 
down in the meadows and the sun 
working its will on the windows. 
I remember well those windows. 
When I was a child, I used to think 
the fairies painted them. All day 
they were commonplace enough, 
but at evening they would flare out 
in the most amazing colors. Some 
were silver, some red, and some 
amethystine freaked with gold. 

Thick bushes on one side of the 
abbey have entangled themselves 
in the walls. And little children 
from the towns often make a long 
journey here to pick the blossoms 
from the branches. People say the 
English have driven all the elves 
from the country, but—well, I came 
upon one once sitting very still in 
the foliage and weaving a crown for 
her head. 

It is long since I idled away the 
lonely afternoons there. The years, 
in the interim, may have taken 
heavy toll from the abbey. But 
sometimes, when I least expect it, 
the place comes into my mind with 
a curious clearness. The ruined 
arcades rise before me, the twisted 
vines, the stony fragments; the 
trees loom up, the meadows stretch 
out—and I can see the sun on the 
windows of Ballywalter. 


Vv. 
My Last Day In IRELAND. 


I remember the day I left Ire- 
land. Michael, an old neighbor, 
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drove me down the shore in a little 
rattling cart. He took a round- 
about road to the train, for he 
wanted to give me plenty of time 
for this my last look on Ireland. It 
was a cold day, with the wind com- 
ing up from a white-capped sea and 
skirting about the jut of rocks, that 
will ever stand out in my mind as 
a symbol of that wild, unhappy 
land. Ireland had fixed itself in 
my mind—the little green island 
completely hedged in by mountains, 
and all around it the gray sea, 
whose waves are forever breaking 
in on the rocks, to be forever beaten 
back by the frantic winds. 

We rattled along for a mile or 
two—not in silence, for Michael, by 
dint of story and rime, was trying 
to put the sadness off me. Finally 
he asked, “Childeen, is that a roseen 
in your buttonhole?” 

I answered yes, and pulled out 
the red rose from my jacket. 

“Do you know,” said Michael, 
“what they’re after calling Ireland? 
*Tis the Roseen Dhu, the little black 
rose; and some say that the Roseen 
Dhu is only asleep back there,” and 
he pointed in the direction of Tara, 
“and when the Three Waves sound 
on the shore, she'll get up. Then 
there'll be a keening in the land, 
I'm thinking, but ‘twill be mostly 
from the Sasanac.” ? 

We rode on a little further. Then 
Michael, with a twinkle: 

“Are you after being an _ Ire- 
lander, childeen?” 

I nodded yes. 

“What kind of an Irelander?” 

“I'm an Irish Irelander,” I an- 
swered. 

“Well,” said he, “I'll be thinking 
of you the long days, and you over 
there in the far cities where the 
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people be crowded something ter- 
rible, they tell me, and where you’ll 
never hear aught of your own 
tongue.” 

“Tll not be forgetting the old 
place,” said I. 

“There’s some that do,” answered 
Michael, “what with talking all the 
days in English; and great shame 
to them, I’m thinking, when they 
come back after several years and 
have no Irish.” 

Then he asked me if I had seen 
any of the “little people” that morn- 
ing, and I hadn’t. So he went on 
to tell of one of them, the little 
shoemaker, I’m _ thinking, who 
stands five inches high in the grass. 
He’ll be tapping, tapping, tapping, 
all the day, but let you catch his 
eye, he must stop and follow you to 
the ends of the world. 

“They do be telling of a Sasanac,” 
said Michael, “who caught one of 
these fairies and carried him over 
to England. A whole three days 
he kept him in a little glass box— 
you’d be laughing to see it—but 
once, when the man of the house 
was talking of Ireland and calling 
the people there an ignorant lot, he 
heard a clatter of glass and felt a 
pain in his hand like the sting of a 
bee, and they couldn’t find hide nor 
hair of the little shoemaker—for 
the fairy was Irish, too.” “They’re 
a grand folk,” continued Michael, 
“and not wicked at all, as some be 
saying. I think it’s more good than 
harm they be doing in the world.” 

Then we came up to the depot 
and my train. Michael wished the 
“blessing of God” on me as the train 
pulled out. But, as long as I could, 
I pressed my face to the window, 
looking back on the rocks and the 
sea and the little cart rattling along 
the road to town. 





APROPOS OF ANATOLE FRANCE. 


By ELizaBetTH O’DRISCOLL. 


N view of the recent veto of the 
Church on the works of Anatole 
France, it may be well to consider 
them from a Catholic viewpoint 
and so, perhaps, banish the linger- 
ing regrets left by the memory of 
Le Livre de mon Ami, or, it may be, 
Le Lys Rouge, now dispossessed 
from their old accustomed places 
on our shelves. There was a dan- 
ger in having them there, and the 
danger was this: they didn’t adore 
the right gods. They set up a very 
curious and erudite dilettanteism— 
quite charming in its way, no 
doubt, but rather futile—to take 


the place of whatever things are 


true, whatever things are holy, 
whatever things are noble and of 
good report. There is no hopeful- 
ness in them, as there is no faith, 
but then, the author has no use for 
faith and hope. They are virtues 
which he would call preposterous 
or, at least, uncomfortable. 

Yet M. Anatole France is, to-day, 
perhaps the most widely read of 
all French novelists. The reason 
for his popularity is not far to seek. 
No writer has such a charming 
grace, such a seductive urbanity; 
very few have such a deep moral 
insight into certain types of char- 
acter. He is a spectator at the 
drama of Life. And what delight- 
ful reflections he gives us upon the 
play and upon the players! A 
spectator he calls himself, rather 
than an observer, for he has no 
system. The observer connects 
the things he has seen and builds 
them up into a composite and 


orderly whole; Anatole France is 
content with seizing here and 
there glimpses of reality. Their 
very disorder is, to him, charming, 
and he finds all the scattered things 
of life, as they come from the un- 
known, to appear a moment and 
then disappear, infinitely curious 
and infinitely fascinating. 

Of course, the man who finds 
everything in life infinitely cu- 
rious and quaint and diverting 
must be a disinterested onlooker. 
He must never imagine the possi- 
bility of his being one of the 
actors—he must not let himself be 
touched by any of the episodes; 
and he must always be detached 
enough to see only the appearance 
and show of things, because in the 
deeps there is sadness. So his at- 
titude must be that of an onlooker 
at a puppet show: 


“Les petites marionettes 
Font, font, font 
Trois petits tours 
Et puis s’en vont.” 


He follows their doings with 
amusement or, perhaps, a smiling 
pity; he never experiences any real 
sympathy for them except such 
tenderness as one feels for fiction. 
He feels neither love nor sadness 
nor anger nor hatred. He is full 
of indulgence, to be sure—indul- 
gence born of his artistic superior- 
ity and his disinterestedness—and 
he can afford to feel benevolent to- 
wards his puppets, even when they 
are wicked. He laughs at them in- 
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stead of being hurt by them or hat- 
ing them, and thence comes irony 
—the gayety, as he calls it, of wis- 
dom. What hollow gayety, and 
what perverse wisdom! 

He has no enthusiasm, except, 
perhaps, a mild enthusiasm for his 
own state of mind, for this irony 
of his, this benevolent scorn: un 
mépris bienveillant des hommes. 
Nothing to him seems noble or 
lofty or generous, or even deeply 
tragic. The causes that men give 
their lives for are nothing more or 
less than buffooneries. Listen 
awhile to M. Bergeret (in Le Man- 
nequin d’Osier): 


“Les gestes de Vlhumanité ne 
furent jamais que des bouffoneries 
lugubres, et les historiens qui dé- 
couvrent quelque ordre dans la 
suite des événements sont de grands 
rhéteurs.” 


Religion is mainly a matter of 
opinion; all religions, instead of 
having any effect upon manners, 
are in reality what manners make 
them. He is, indeed, broad enough 
to give them all an impartial tribute 


from time to time. Christianity he 
classes almost always side by side 
with the cults of the Ibo and the 
Ojibwa (which also he considers 
charming) and below that of the 
Greeks. Whatever appeal it has, is 
to his artistic sensibility. Because 
he saw the doves alighting upon a 
statue in an old cloister, or because 
he felt vague dreams stirring at the 
sound of a hymn in a monastery 
chapel, he thinks therefore that he 
has plumbed the depths of the 
Christian spirit. 

When he was young, it is true 
(and we have it on his own testi- 
mony in Le Livre de mon Ami), his 
mind was enchanted by the stories 
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of our religion, and a Noah’s ark 
that he had amongst his toys was a 
proof of the truth of the Scriptures. 
Even his recollections of childhood 
are tinged with irony. Once, in- 
flamed with the zeal of which he 
had read in the lives of the early 
saints, he made a pile of all his 
playthings to destroy them, out of 
a spirit of abnegation, but his 
father came upon him and pun- 
ished him, showing him the folly of 
a useless sacrifice: 


“*The child is stupid,’ said my 
father. .. . I experienced anger and 
shame at hearing myself judged 
thus, but I considered that my 
father, who was not a saint like me, 
would not share with me the glory 
of the blessed, and that thought 
was a great consolation to me.” 


The Catholic religion that he was 
taught to profess in his childhood 
was put away with his childish 
toys. Positivism—the cult of the 
great Fetish, the Earth—is no bet- 
ter and no worse than any other 
form of religion. The followers of 
Auguste Comte were religious men 
who “made plans for the happiness 
of their fellows and tried to regu- 
late the planet with a view to our 
felicity. It is easy to see that they 
were optimists.” 

What, then, are we to believe? Is 
there anything fixed or stable in 
the whole fleeting phantasmagoria? 
Is anything true or holy or of good 
repute? No, nothing is true, says 
M. France, except the vanity and 
the littleness of it all. Many others, 
notably Renan, have given the same 
answer to the riddle of life; but 
then, Renan spoke like a savant 
and a scientist and one who had 
spent his life in the pursuit of 
severe methods, whilst M. Anatole 














France speaks like a man of the 
world and a gentleman, and always 
with a most engaging smile. Renan, 
one cannot help imagining, would 
have liked to be able to disseminate 
his gospel of modern incredulity in 
novels so pleasant, so easily acces- 
sible, and yet so full of erudition, 
as those of M. France. He could 
reach only a limited public, the 
élite of a certain sort; he was too 
much of a scientist to be frivolous, 
and so he could scarcely hope to 
appeal to frivolous and superficial 
minds. Anatole France follows the 
main line of Renan’s thought with 
a grace and suavity which Renan 
lacked, for all his learning. 

What variety there is, too: from 
the story of that amiable antiqua- 
rian, Sylvestre Bonnard, who lives 
on the memory of a bygone affec- 
tion and devotes his latter days to 
the happiness of the granddaughter 
of her whom he loved, to the licen- 
tiousness of the adventures in La 
Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque 
and in L’Anneau d’Améthyste; and 
from the charming Livre de mon 
Ami (the story of his own child- 
hood), to Thais, in which Chris- 
tianity is represented as the enemy 
of knowledge and beauty, and in 
which Paphnuce, a fanatic monk, 
is pitted against Thais, the incarna- 
tion of love and beauty and truth. 
From the artistic point of view, this 
novel is a masterpiece. It is Greek 
in form, and certain pages are mir- 
acles of style. There is a great 
deal of perverse charm about the 
book. It proclaims the triumph of 
the skeptic, like Nicias, over the 
heart inflamed with charity and 
zeal, like Paphnuce. M. France has 
a knack of making little of the 
things of faith while he seems im- 
partial, and of ridiculing the holiest 
impulses with the greatest urbanity. 
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Incidentally, let it be noted that the 
fall of Paphnuce, in the story of 
Thais, is a mere literary invention, 
quite at variance with the Christian 
legend. 

M. France is, above all, an artist. 
He is, indeed, perhaps an artist be- 
fore he is a man. He frequented 
the society of the Parnassians dur- 
ing his literary apprenticeship. His 
verses show the same feeling after 
form, harmony, perfection of dic- 
tion; and these qualities are re- 
flected in his prose. He might al- 
most be a forerunner of Leconte de 
Lisle. He has none of the exuber- 
ance of the Romantics, and none of 
their tears. The Satan of La Ré- 
volte des Anges is much more like 
Leconte de Lisle’s conception than 
Byron’s. It has been said that his 
true place is between Chateaubriand 
and Hugo, but what has this skep- 
tical dilettante to do with the apol- 
ogist of Christianity, Chateaubriand, 
who confesses in his own words to 
seeing Jesus Christ everywhere: 
“Ma folie 4 moi est de voir Jésus 
Christ partout.” 

Can we compare the hymn to 
science in Le Jardin d’Epicure 
with the imaginative eloquence of 
Chateaubriand’s splendid phrase: 
“Les cieux qu’on croyait incorrup- 
tibles ne connaissent d’éternel que 
léternel écoulement des choses”? 
That is lyrical prose, born of the 
imagination and the heart. On the 
other hand, the background of Le 
Jardin d’Epicure is an immense 
cold universe, full of millions of 
stars, greater than this world, and 
themselves, perhaps, part of a 
system which is a molecule in some 
other system; and save for specks 
of matter and of life, it is all void. 
Here is the well-known phrase 


which suggests the immensity of 
the modern universe: “Il est des 
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étoiles que nous voyons encore dans 
le champ du telescope et qui sont 
peut-étre éteintes depuis trois mille 
ans.” If that reminds us of any- 
thing, it reminds us of Sully-Prud- 
homme’s Hymn to the Ideal of 
Modern Science, in which he says 
there are stars at such a distance 
from the earth that their light has 
not yet had time to reach us. 

Sully-Prudhomme, too, was a 
Parnassian, and Anatole France is 
his kinsman. He is not romantic 
in his imagination, neither is he ro- 
mantic in his local color. The East 
that he depicts for us is the East 
that travelers and archzologists 
know; it is the East of Flaubert, of 
Salammbé and the Tentation de 
Saint Antoine, rather than of the 
Orientales and the Contes d’Es- 
pagne et d’Italie. 

And again (it is necessary to in- 
sist on this, because the comparison 
has been made before), those who 
would find resemblances between 
L’Art d’étre Grand-pére and Le 
Livre de mon Ami must overlook 
the essential difference in the treat- 
ment of the same subject by the two 
authors—the difference between 
faith and unfaith—faith in the 
ideals of childhood, and benignity 
and reverence, on the part of Victor 
Hugo, and a tolerant pity very like 
irony on the part of M. France. 
L’Art d’étre Grand-pére is a very 
childlike book; Le Livre de mon 
Ami is a very sophisticated book. 

If Anatole France owes anything 
to any particular school—horrid 
word—in the nineteenth century, it 
is to the Parnassians, and that 
chiefly in what concerns art and 
form. 

What have been the influences at 
work upon his thought? Perhaps 
some day a book will appear upon 
that subject, and I for one shall 
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take a great pleasure in reading it. 
In the meantime, we can only indi- 
cate very broadly a few of the main 
currents. First, of course, there is 
Renan, the prophet of latter-day 
skepticism. Renan traveled by a 
slow and painful process from be- 
lief to unbelief; he passed through 
the period in which doubt was bit- 
ter to him, when he was torn by 
conflicting thought and _ inner 
scruples. That was the period in 
which a few shreds of belief still 
remained to him, to shame him for 
his want of faith. He said once 
that he would give anything to be 
able to believe in the divinity of 
Christ; but there must be some faith 
left if we are tortured by the diffi- 
culties of believing. 

Anatole France experiences no 
such anguish. He arrived early at 
a complete and therefore, to him, 
delightful incredulity. Everything 
is only appearance. We can never 
know anything about absolute truth 
or absolute beauty; man cannot get 
outside of himself; truth, beauty, 
good, and evil are what each one 
considers them to be. It is ridic- 
ulous and preposterous to expect 
that any religion could show man 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
M. France cannot see (even apart 
from faith) the beauty of the idea 
underlying such a conception of re- 
ligion. He thinks it simply incred- 
ible and therefore absurd. It was 
ridiculous of the martyrs not to be 
content with philosophic doubt. 
The idea of dying for their religion! 


“Il y a quelque impertinence A 
se faire briler pour une opinion... . 
On est choqué que des hommes 
soient si sirs de certaines choses 
quand on a soi-méme tant cherché 
sans trouver et quand finalement 
on s’en tient au doute,” 











Many affirm that Anatole France 
is steeped in Voltaire and eighteenth 
century thought. There is a good 
deal of the eighteenth century in 
the thoughts which he expressed 
through the medium. of Sylvestre 
Bonnard and of Jéréme Coignard. 
But these two characters do not by 
any means express all his opinions. 
His real mouthpiece is M. Bergeret. 
The Philosophes are optimistic in 
the main and Anatole France i8 al- 
ways terribly pessimistic. The 
Philosophes believed in progress 
and in the perfectibility of human 
kind. Take away civilization, said 
Rousseau, and man will be perfect. 
Take away religion, said Voltaire, 
and man will arrive at the millen- 
nium. Take away morals, said 
Diderot, and all will be well with 
the world. 

Anatole France has no such illu- 
sions. There is no reason to hope 
that even a new eternity would pro- 
duce wisdom or beauty. He makes 
M. Bergeret reflect thus upon his 
dictionary and upon his wife, 
thinking that the two masses of 
matter, now so different, had once 
been similar when they floated in 
the gaseous state in the primal 
ether. 


“Tl a fallu une éternité pour pro- 
duire mon dictionnaire et ma 
femme, monuments de ma pénible 
vie, formes défectueuses. . . . Mon 
dictionnaire est plein d’erreurs. 
Amélie contient une Ame injurieuse 
dans un corps épaissi. C’est pour- 
quoi il n’y a guére 4 espérer qu’une 
éternité nouvelle crée enfin la 
science et la beauté. Nous vivons 
un moment, et nous ne gagnerions 
rien 4 vivre toujours. Ce n’est ni le 
temps ni l’espace qui fait défaut a 
la nature, et nous voyons son 
ouvrage!” 
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There is scarcely one of the Phi- 
losophes who would have expressed 
himself with the bitterness of the 
following: 


“Il est difficile de concevoir que 
des hommes réfléchis et sensés 
nourissent l’espoir de rendre un 
jour supportable le séjour de cette 
petite boule, qui, tournant gauche- 
ment autour d’un soleil jaune et 
déja a demi obscurci, nous porte 
comme une vermine a sa surface 
moisie.” 


M. Bergeret, unlike his predeces- 
sors in the eighteenth century, 
finds it hard to believe that the 
other planets are inhabited, since 
he believes that organic life is the 
result of some disorder in our 
planet—a sort of rot or leprosy to 
which sane and well-constituted 
planets cannot be subject. Mars 
alone, unhappily for itself, has some 
resemblance to the earth, has air 
and water, and could, perhaps, sup- 
port beings like us; and he sums 
up his ideas thus: 


“Je veux croire que la vie orga- 
nique est un mal particulier 4 cette 
vilaine petite planéte-ci. II serait 
désolant de penser qu’on mange et 
qu’on est mangé dans Il infini des 
oun... 


Say, if you will, eighteenth cen- 
tury, but an eighteenth century 
philosopher who had survived into 
the nineteenth and seen the ship- 
wreck of all his hopes. 

And now we may ask how far he 
reflects his own time. Let us say 
roughly the past fifty years—a pe- 
riod bounded by two of the fiercest 
wars the country has ever expe- 
rienced. In a hundred years to 
come, or in fifty, who, reading his 
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books (as no doubt they will still 
be read) would gather, from any in- 
ternal evidence, that they were 
written at such an epoch-making 
period? What a strange and per- 
verted picture of contemporary 
reality he gives us in the novels 
that have been called realistic! 

It is true that L’Orme du Mail 
depicts excellently life and man- 
ners in a French provincial town. 
We see its little ambitions and in- 
trigues, and we know its daily life, 
all the little events that make up 
the life of the inhabitants. We see 
the prefect, M. Worms Clavelin, 
a Freemason of Jewish origin, a 
good fellow quite incapable of 


thought, who manages, with some 
rudimentary tact, to steer his course 
amid the local intrigues, and man- 
ages to get himself liked because 
he isn’t strong enough to be hated; 


M. Terremondre, the leader of the 
Catholic party, who protests his de- 
votion to religious interests, but 
who upholds any kind of govern- 
ment, Jewish or Masonic, even anti- 
clerical, which will make the ex- 
change rise; Laprat-Teulet, the sen- 
ator, imprisoned for embezzlement 
of public money. 

The university men are no better 
than the politicians. The rector and 
the Dean of the Faculty of Letters 
are anathema to M. Bergeret. To 
meet such people, utterly devoid of 
imagination, chills him to the mar- 
row. “Ces Ames mornes qui ne 
réflétent rien, ces étres en qui l’uni- 
vers vient s’anéantir.” What idea 
of religion are we to get from types 
such as Lantaigne, the head of the 
seminary, and l’Abbé Guitrel—one, 
proud and self-assured and ambi- 
tious; and the other, diffident and 
unctuous and aiming at the bishop- 
ric by every sort of meanness. 

And then we have Madame Ber- 
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geret, proud of her intellectual an- 
cestors—for is she not a Pouilly, 
the niece of a Pouilly who compiled 
a dictionary, and the great-grand- 
daughter of a Pouilly who in 1811 
composed La Mythologie des Demoi- 
selles, and the daughter of an In- 
spector Pouilly? She despised her 
husband and deceived him “because 
it was natural that a _ Bergeret 
should be deceived.” There is not 
one character in the whole book 
capable of a high thought or a lofty 
action. Indeed, nobility is one of 
the things that Anatole France can 
rarely discern in human action, 
and as long as that is so, his books 
can have no application to life and 
truth. 

L’Anneau d’Améthyste deals with 
a young Jewish millionaire’s plot 
to get a bishopric for an abbé, in 
return for the abbé’s getting him 
an invitation to join the aristocratic 
Duc de Brécé’s hunt. It is very 
charmingly told, and there are, in- 
cidentally, plenty of sidelights upon 
the affaire Dreyfus, but it is no 
more true to life than a story intro- 
ducing nothing but ascetics and 
saints would be. Far less so, be- 
cause, although life is made up of 
good and bad elements, it is the 
good elements that must predom- 
inate, otherwise we should have 
reached annihilation long ago. He 
sometimes seems to set himself out 
deliberately to be perverse. When 
Bergeret is asked whether truth 
would prevail, he answers, “It is 
precisely what I personally do not 
think,” and proceeds to explain 
that falsehood is more powerful 
and more amusing than truth. The 
waifs and strays of humanity that 
he portrays for us, in persons like 
Pied d’Alouette and Crainquebille 
—outcasts of society and victims of 
what men call justice—are the only 
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characters in which there is any 
gleam of sympathy; and they alone, 
Bohemians though they are, possess 
at least a little seed of goodness. 

In truth, he reflects very little of 
the temper of the time. He is a 
dilettante, with a curiosity about 
the past, a delight in old books and 
old china and old armor and all 
sorts of antiquities. He can dis- 
course with humor and erudition 
upon anything, from old medals to 
the history of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés. The Paris that he shows us, 
from the Quai Malaquais to the 
Quai d’Orsay, with occasional ex- 
cursions into the Rue de Seine and 
the Rue des Saints Péres and the 
Rue Saint-Jacques, is a place that 
comparatively few Parisians are in- 
terested in to-day. 

He pays no attention to the great 
movements which interest the mass 
He recognizes no 
He venerates no aspirations. 
His continual banter becomes 
wearisome. There is for him no 
holy of holies, and he laughs at 
everything—at joy and grief and 
pleasure and pain. It is a mirthless 


of humanity. 


élite. 
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laugh, to be sure, this laugh of 
amused tolerance, which finds 
everything equally contemptible. 
He knows nothing, or pretends to 
know nothing, of the sufferings of 
men which his genius might have 
helped to alleviate. He continually 
overlooks the patient endeavor of 
thousands of men of good will to- 
wards an ideal which ever beckons 
them higher. He is utterly inca- 
pable of appreciating the worth of 
effort in itself, were it never 
crowned with success. He has no 
high seriousness and no ideals. The 
world for him is bounded by his 
own little philosophy. He can 
never say 


“Earth’s crammed with Heaven 
And every common bush afire with 
God” 


because, wherever he goes, and 
whatever he sees, he brings with 
him his own little circle—Epicurus, 
the eighteenth century, and the 
inevitable Renan. And that is why 
he cannot hear the beat of angels’ 
pinions. 








REUNION. 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Not death you fear, belovéd, not the vast 
Shadow that turns the boastful breast aghast: 
The iron gate, the grave, the awful wing— 
Each of these is to you a little thing 

(For innocence has kept your spirit clear) ; 
Yours is a smaller and a sweeter fear. 


You speak vour dread (dear simpleton!) lest He, 
Who gives His children immortality, 

Should, giving that, take in exchange away 

The leafy lanes of earth, the woods of May, 

The tinkle of cool brooks, the springing seed, 

All we have ever loved. You, trembling, read: 
“No ear hath ever heard, no eye hath seen”— 
But ah! to leave and lose the meadows green! 
The heavens were desolate and icy cold 

Emptied of all we ever loved of old; 

If bodies glorified were so disguised 

That they might meet and pass unrecognized, 
Unrecognizing; if each bright, blank face 
Were wistfully searched to yield the tiniest trace 
Of poor, pathetic human love; if I, 

Deafened by music, heeded not your cry; 

Or if I groped the many mansions through 
Trying to learn what had become of you. 


But more: what words could picture our distress 
If we, His children, tasted childlessness; 

If you, bereaved like Rama’s Rachel, wept 
Babes stolen from us while in death we slept; 

If, stricken by celestial glory blind, 

We would not seek them, no, nor ever find! 


O Love that formed us in Thine image; Love 
That art our origin; by Whom we move 

To Love that is our end—our strivings reach 
Deeper than brooding thought or lovely speech, 
Demanding, as a line of verse its rime, 
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An endless period, a pause in time, 

A goal for fluctuation, tide, and change, 

Rest for adventurous hearts that rove and range 
Seeking for rest—a rest thai cannot be— 

And find no rest till they find rest in Thee. 


Our eyes would never have the strength to gaze 
Upon the intolerable Ray of Rays, 

Did not we falter step by step to Him, 
Approaching to essential Light through dim 
Half-light that brightens with each step we take, 
Until the last, long, dazzling Morning break. 


We never could aspire to see His face, 

To feel, and yet survive, His dread embrace, 

His burning and annihilating kiss, 

The consummation of our nuptial bliss, 

Unless in mortal marriage we grew strong 

By love experienced. Thus, throughout the long 
Supernal ardor shall our souls endure 

The Fire that slays the doubtful, the impure. 


But we know love, and, knowing it, shall find 
Love’s fullest knowledge widening in our mind; 
When mid the infinite arcs that shall expand 
Around us, I shall touch your human hand, 
And, deep in what I never knew before, 

Shall clasp your being to its hidden core 

(As now I cannot, clouded in my sense); 

Love to its height and its magnipotence 

Shall then be ours, when loves of earthly sod 
Are heavenly too—when all is love of God. 


When Time’s illusions vanish, we can keep 
Time’s treasures safe: our children then will sleep 
Again as on their birthdays on your arm. 
Eternity shall utter for us its charm 

And give us all our future, all our past 

Each instant while the endless zxons last: 

All we have loved and have forgotten, there 
Shall lovely be, unchanging and most fair 

In that Reunion, where our hearts shall gain 
The union we have sought with years of pain— 
The rapt, revealing Bliss—when we shall be 
Immortals who have won mortality. 





THE MESSAGE OF MUSIC. 


By F. J. Ketty, Mus.D. 


HERE is nothing in the world 
stranger than music; it exists 
only as sound, is born of silence, 
issuing from nothing and relapsing 
into nothing; it is our own creation, 
yet it is foreign to ourselves; we 
draw it from out of the silent wood 
and the silent metal, it lives in our 
own breath, yet it seems to come to 
us from a distant land that we shall 
never see, and to tell us of things 
we shall never know. It is forever 


striving to tell us something, for- 
ever imploring us to listen and to 
understand; we listen, we strain, 
we try to take in its vague mean- 


ing; it is telling us sweet and 
mighty secrets, letting drop pre- 
cious talismanic words; we guess, 
but we do not understand. 

And shall we never understand? 
May we never know wherefore the 
joy, wherefore the sadness? Can 
we not subtilize our minds, go forth 
with our heart and fancy as inter- 
preters, and distinguish, in the 
wreathing melodies and entangled 
chords, some word of superhuman 
emotion; even as the men of other 
ages distinguished, in the sighing 
oak woods and the rustling reeds, 
the words of the great gods of 
nature? 

To us music is no longer what it 
was to our grandfathers, a mere 
pleasing woof of meaningless pat- 
tern; we have left those times far 
behind, times whose great masters 
were prophets uttering mere empty 
sounds to their contemporaries; we 
have shaken off the dust of the 
schools of counterpoint, we have 


thrown aside the mechanical teach- 
ings of the art; for us, music has 
become an audible, quivering fata 
morgana of life, the embodiment 
of the intangible, the expression of 
the inexplicable, the realization of 
the impossible. And it has become 
a riddle, a something that we would 
fain understand, but cannot, a spell 
of our own devising which we can- 
not decipher; we sit listening to it, 
as we sit looking into the deep, 
dreamy eyes of an animal, full of 
some mute language, which we 
vainly strive to comprehend. 

The animal seems as though it 
could say much if only it could 
speak; so, also, music would seein 
to contain far deeper meanings 
than any spoken word, to be 
fraught with emotion deeper than 
we can feel; it could confide so 
much if we could but understand. 
Yet the animal is but an animal, 
with some of our virtues and some 
of our vices, infinitely more ig- 
norant than we are; dumb, not be- 
cause we cannot understand, but 
because he cannot speak. And may 
it not be the same with music? 
May not music be intellectually in- 
scrutable because it is intellectually 
meaningless? 

The idea is one from which we 
shrink; but are we right in shrink- 
ing from it? Cannot music be 
noble in itself apart from any 
meaning it conveys? Cannot we be 
satisfied with what it certainly is, 
without thinking of what it may be? 
It would seem to be so; it is the 
spirit of our culture to strain rest- 

















lessly after the unknown, forever to 
seek after the hidden, to reject the 
visible and the tangible. We yearn 
to penetrate through the blue of the 
summer evening, to thread our way 
among the sun-gilded clouds; yet 
the blue heaven, if we rise into it, 
is merely tintless air; the clouds, if 
we can touch them, are merely dull 
vapor. And so, also, we would fain 
seek a meaning in those fair sounds 
which are fairer than any meaning 
they could contain; we would break 
down in rude analysis the splen- 
dors of “Don Giovanni,” only to 
discover beneath them the story of 
a punished Lovelace; we would tear 
to shreds a glorious fugue of Bach 
for the satisfaction of hearing the 
Jews yelling for Barabbas. 

This is our tendency, this our 
way of enjoying the great art of 
other days: to care not for that art 
itself, but for what it suggests— 
nay, most often, for the suggestion 
of the mere name of the work of 
art; for there is no punished Love- 
lace in Mozart’s melodies, no Bar- 
abbas in Bach’s fugues; there is 
nothing but beautiful forms made 
out of sounds. The old prosaic 
masters of the past, who worked at 
a picture, or a statue, or an opera, 
as a cobbler works at a pair of 
shoes, never thought of suggesting 
anything to us; they gave some- 
thing substantial, something intrin- 
sically valuable, a _ well-shaped 
figure, a richly tinted canvas, a 
boldly modulated piece of music; 
to produce that, and no more, had 
been their object; it was all they 
could give, and their contem- 
poraries were satisfied with it. 

Their art was their trade, pur- 
sued conscientiously, diligently, in- 
telligently, sometimes with that su- 
perior degree of intelligence we call 
genius, but it was their trade, and 
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nothing more. They themselves 
were as prosaic as any artisan, and 
no more saw poetry in their works, 
though these were the “Olympic 
Jove,” the “School of Athens,” or 
the “Messiah,” than does the potter 
in his pot, or the smith in his iron; 
all they saw was that their works 
were beautiful, as the potter sees 
that his pot is round and smooth, 
and the smith, that his blade is 
bright and sharp. For the rest, 
they were terribly prosaic, terribly 
given up to the mechanical inter- 
ests of their art and the material 
interests of their lives, as you may 
see them in Vasari, in the lives of 
Handel, of Bach, of Haydn, of Mo- 
zart, of the last of the unpoetic 
musicians, Rossini, and as you 
would doubtless see the unknown 
sculptors of antiquity, if you could 
see them at all. 

But the time came when the 
world, which had lived on prose, 
grew sick of that coarse mental 
fare, and longed for unsubstantial 
poetic ambrosia; the fact is, it was 
morally sick, and took its strong, 
intellectual food in disgust, and 
fancied and yearned for impossible 
things, as sick men do. And in its 
loathing for the common, the 
simple, the healthy, the world took 
to eating the intellectual opium of 
romanticism; it enjoyed and was 
plunged for a while in ineffable de- 
lights, such as only weakness can 
feel, and poison afford; the uni- 
verse seemed to expand, the imag- 
ination to grow colossal, the feel- 
ings to become supernaturally sub- 
tle; all limits were removed, all 


impossibilities became possibilities ; 
the fancy roamed over endless and 
ever varying tracts, and soared up 
into the clouds of the unintelligible, 
and dived into the bottomless abyss 
of chaos; all things quivered with 
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a strange new life, with a life in 
other lives, with an unceasing, ever 
changing life; it was enjoyment, 
keen, subtle, which made the fancy 
swim, the senses ache, and the soul 
faint. Then came the reaction, the 
inevitable after-effect of the drug— 
depression, languor, convulsion. 

The time when men sought, in 
music, only music’s own loveliness 
is gone by; and the time has come 
when all the arts trespass on one 
another’s ground; and, worst of all, 
when the arts which can give and 
show, envy poetry, the art which 
can neither give nor show, but only 
suggest; and when, for the sake of 
such suggestion, they would cheat 
us of all the real gifts—gifts of 
noble form, of line and color, and 
sweet woofs of melody and har- 
mony—which they once gave us. 
The composer now wishes to make 
you see and feel all that he sees and 
feels in his imagination, the woods 
and seas, the joys and sorrows, all 
the confused daydreams, sweet and 
drowsy; the sound has become the 
mere vehicle for this, the weak 
vague language which he can only 
stammer and we can only divine. 
The artist breaks violently against 
the restraint of form, thinking to 
attain the unattainable beyond its 
limits, and sinks down, baffled and 
impotent, amid ruin. 

Language owes its emotional ef- 
fects to the ideas arbitrarily con- 
nected with it, while music owes its 
power over the heart to its sensuous 
elements, as given by nature. But 
music exists as an art, that is to 
say, as an elaboration of the human 
mind, only inasmuch as those sen- 
suous elements are held in check 
and measure, are made the slaves 
of an intellectual conception. The 
very first step in the formation of 
the art is the subjection of the emo- 
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tional cry or the spontaneous imi- 
tation to a process of acoustic men- 
suration, by which the irregular 
sound becomes the regular definite 
note; the second step is the sub- 
jection of this already artificial 
sound to mensuration of time, by 
which it is made rhythmical; the 
third step is the subjection of this 
rhythmical sound to a comparative 
mensuration with other sounds, by 
which we obtain harmony; the last 
step is adjustment of this arti- 
ficially obtained note and rhythm 
and harmony into that symmetrical 
and intellectually appreciable form 
which constitutes the work of art; 
for art begins only where the phys- 
ical elements are subjected to an 
intellectual process, and it exists 
completely only where they abdi- 
cate their independence and become 
subservient to an intellectual de- 
sign. 

Music is made up of two ele- 
ments, the intellectual and the sen- 
suous: on the one hand, of that 
which is conceived by the mind and 
perceived by the mind (for our ears 
perceive only the separate constit- 
uent sounds of a tune, but not the 
tune itself); on the other hand, of 
that which is produced by the 
merely physical and appreciated by 
the merely physical, by the nerves 
of hearing, through which it may, 
but only indirectly, affect the mind. 
Now if, from an artistic point of 
view, we must protest against any 
degradation of the merely sensuous 
part, it is because such a degrada- 
tion would involve a corresponding 
one in the intellectual part, because 
the physical basis must be intact 
and solid before we can build on it 
an intellectual structure, because 
the physical element through which 
mentality is perceived must be per- 
fect in order that the mental man- 
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ifestation be perfect; but the phys- 
ical must always remain a mere 
basis, a mere vehicle for the men- 
tal. The enjoyment obtainable 
from the purely physical part may, 
indeed, be very great and very valu- 
able, but it is a merely physical en- 
joyment; and the pleasure we de- 
rive from a fine voice, as distin- 
guished from a fine piece or a fine 
interpretation, is as wholly inar- 
tistic as that which we receive from 
a ripe peach or a cool breeze; it is 
a purely sensuous pleasure given 
us ready-made by nature, to give or 
to perceive which requires no men- 
tality, in which there is no human 
intention, and consequently no art. 

That this is the case is shown by 
various circumstances. The an- 


cients, who, as it is now proved be- 
yond dispute, possessed very little 
of the intellectual part of music, 


little of what we should deem its 
form, enjoyed its emotional effects 
to a far higher degree than could we 
in our present musical condition. 
We ourselves have constant oppor- 
tunities of remarking the intense 
emotional effects due to mere pitch, 
tone, and rhythm, that is to say, to 
the merely physical qualities of 
number, nature, and repetition of 
musical vibrations. We have all 
been cheered by the trumpet and 
depressed by the hautboy; we have 
felt our heart beat and our breath 
halt on catching the first notes of 
an organ as we entered some great 
cathedral. It is worthy of remark 
that the instruments capable of the 
greatest artistic development are 
those which possess least this power 
over the nerves; the whole violin 
and harpsichord tribe, as well as 
the human voice, when sound and 
natural, saying least themselves, 
are capable of saying most for 
others; whereas the trumpet, the 
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harp, the zither, the accordion, are 
condemned by their very expres- 
siveness to a hopeless inferiority; 
they produce an effect sponta- 
neously by their mere tone; the 
artist can produce on them but that 
effect. 

As physical elements are the ma- 
terial out of which artistic forms 
are molded by the musician, he 
necessarily deals with and disposes 
of those powers over the nerves 
which are inherent in them. When 
he creates a musical form out of 
minor intervals, he necessarily gives 
that form something of the melan- 
choly effect of such intervals; when 
he composes a piece with the pe- 
culiar rhythm of a march, he neces- 
sarily gives his piece some of the 
inspiriting power of that rhythm. 
Thus the intellectually conceived 
and perceived forms are invested 
with the power over the nerves 
peculiar to certain of the physical 
elements of music; but it is in those 
component physical elements, and 
not.in the forms in which they are 
disposed, that the emotional force 
of the art lies. Nor is this all; the 
physical elements, inasmuch as 
they are subdued and regulated and 
neutralized by one another in the 
intellectual form, are inevitably de- 
prived of the full vigor of their emo- 
tional power; the artistic form has 
tamed and curbed them, has for- 
bidden their freely influencing the 
nerves, while at the same time it 
has exerted its full sway over the 
mind. Nature has submitted to 
man, and has abdicated her power 
into his hands. The stormy reign 
of instinctive feeling has come to 
an end; the serene rule of art has 
begun. 

In order to see these sensuous 
elements of music in their unmixed 
purity, in their unbridled strength, 
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we must descend to the lowest 
stages of the art, compared with 
whose emotional effects those of 
modern music are as nothing, least 
of all in the classic periods of the 
art; but even in modern music, 
what really strong emotional effects 
there may be are due to a mo- 
mentary suspension of artistic ac- 
tivity, to a momentary return to the 
formless, physically touching music 
of all ages. The most emotional 
thing ever written by Mozart is the 
exclamation of Donna Elvira, when, 
after leaving Don Giovanni at his 
ill-omened supper, she is met on the 
staircase by the statue of the com- 
mander; this exclamation is but one 
high, detached note, formless, 
meaningless, which pierces the 
nerves like a blade; submit even 
this one note to artistic action, bid 
the singer gradually swell and di- 
minish it, and you at once rob it of 
its terrible power. This is Mozart’s 
most emotional stroke; but was a 
Mozart, nay, was any musician, 
necessary for its conception? Would 
not that cry have been the same if 
surrounded by true music? 

A contrary example, but to the 
same effect, is afforded by Gluck in 
his great scene of Orpheus at the 
gate of Hades, which may have 
moved our great-grandfathers, ac- 
customed to fugues and minuets, 
but which seems coldly beautiful, 
as some white antique group, to us, 
accustomed as we are to romantic 
art. The “No,” of the Furies loses 
all its effect by being worked into 
a definite musical form, by being 
locked into the phrase begun by 
Orpheus; it is merely a constituent 
note and no more, until, after some 
time, it is repeated detached, and 
without any reference to the main 
melody sung by Orpheus; at first 
it is a part of a work of art, later it 
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becomes a mere brute shout, and 
then, and then only, does it obtain 
a real moving power. 

When these potent physical ele- 
ments are held in subjection by ar- 
tistic form, emotion may be sug- 
gested, more or less vaguely, but 
only suggested; we perceive them in 
the fabric which imprisons them, 
and we perceive their power, but it 
is as we should perceive the power 
of a tiger chained up behind a grat- 
ing; we remember and imagine 
what has been and might be, but we 
no longer feel it; for us to feel it 
again, the artistic form must be 
torn down, the physical elements 
unchained, and then, and then only, 
shall we tremble once more before 
them. Mozart may be on his door- 
step as a regiment passes; he may 
feel the inspiring, courage-awaken- 
ing effect of its rough rhythm and 
discordant, screeching trumpets; 
he may go upstairs, sit down to his 
piano, make use of all those sen- 
suous elements, of the rhythm and 
of the wind instruments, which 
have stirred him in that regimental 
music; he may use them in a piece 
professedly suggested by that 
music; the piece will be “Non pid 
andrai,” and a masterpiece. We 
shall be reminded of military music 
by it, and we shall be aware of the 
fact that its rhythm and accom- 
paniment are martial; we shall even 
call it a martial piece; but will it 
stir us, will it make us step out and 
feel soldier-like, as would the 
coarsest regimental trumpets? 

Jommelli may enter a cathedral 
as the bells are tolling, and all 
seems undulating and heaving be- 
neath their swing; he may feel the 
awful effect of those simple, shape- 
less sounds; he may listen to their 
suggestion, and frame the opening 
of his “Mass for the Dead” on that 

















deep, monotonous sway; he will 
produce a masterpiece, the won- 
drous Introitus of his “Requiem,” 
in which we shall, indeed, recog- 
nize something of the solemn 
rhythm of the bells, something that 
will awaken in us the recollection 
of that moment when the cathedral 
towers seemed to rock to their 
movement, and the aisles reéchoed 
their roar, and when, even miles 
away in the open country, the clear, 
deep toll floated across the silent 
fields; but that effect itself we shall 
never hear in the music. The artist 
has used the already existing emo- 
tional elements for his own pur- 
poses, but those purposes are artis- 
tic ones; they aim at delighting the 
mind, not at tickling the nerves. 
The composer, therefore, inas- 
much as he deprives the emotional 
elements of music of their freedom 
and force of action, cannot possibly 
produce an effect on the emotions, 
at all comparable to that which is 
afforded spontaneously by nature; 
he can imitate the rush of waters 
or the sob of despair only so dis- 
tinctly and feebly that the effect of 
either is well-nigh lost, and even 
for such an imitation he must en- 
danger the artistic value of his 
work, which is safe only when it is 
the artist’s sole aim and object. 
The most that the composer can 
legitimately do, is to suggest a 
given emotion by employing in his 
intellectual structure such among 
the physical elements of his art as 
would, in a state of complete free- 
dom, awaken that emotion; he may 
choose such sensuous elements as 
would inspire melancholy, or joy, 
or serenity; he may reject any con- 
trary element or an incongruous ef- 
fect, and he may thus produce what 
we shall call a pathetic piece, or a 
cheerful piece, or a solemn piece. 
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But this pathetic, cheerful, or 
solemn character depends not upon 
the intellectual forms imagined by 
the composer, but upon the sen- 
suous elements afforded by nature; 
and the artistic activity of the com- 
poser consists in the conception of 
those forms, not in the selection of 
those physical elements. When, 
therefore, a composer is said to ex- 
press the words which he is setting, 
he does so by means, not of the crea- 
tion of artistic forms, but by the 
selection of sensuous materials; 
the suggestion of an emotion an- 
alogous to that conveyed by the 
words is due, not to the piece itself, 
but to its physical constituents; 
wherefore, the artistic value of the 
composition in no way depends 
upon its adaptation to the words 
with which it is linked. 

There is no more common mis- 
take, nor one which more degrades 
artistic criticism, than the supposi- 
tion that the merit of “He was 
despised and rejected of men,” or 
of “Fin ch’an del vino,” depends 
upon their respective suitableness 
to the words; the most inferior 
musician would perceive that such 
and such physical elements were 
required to suggest a mental con- 
dition in harmony with either of 
these verbal expressions of feeling; 
the most inferior musician could 
have given us a piece as melancholy 
as “He was despised,” or as cheer- 
ful as “Fin ch’an del vino,” but— 
and here lies the unique test of 
artistic worth—only Handel could 
have given us a melancholy piece 
so beautiful as the one, and only 
Mozart, a cheerful piece so beau- 
tiful as the other. 

As it is with the praise, so like- 
wise it is with the blame: a com- 
poser who sets a cheerful piece to 
dismal words, or a dismal piece to 
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cheerful words, may be reprehen- 
sible for not reflecting that the mind 
thus receives together two contrary 
impressions, and he may be con- 
demned for want of logic and good 
sense; but not a word can be said 
against his artistic merit. 

In the free and spontaneous ac- 
tivity of musical conception, the 
composer may forget the words he 
is setting, as the painter may for- 
get the subject he is painting in the 
fervor of plastic imagination; for 
the musician conceives, not emo- 
tions, but modulations; and the 
painter conceives, not actions, but 
gestures and attitudes. Thence it 
comes that Mozart has made the 
regicide Romans storm and weep, 
as he would have made Zerlino and 
Cherubino laugh, just as Titian 
made Magdalen smite her breast in 
the wilderness with the smile of 
Flora on her feast day; hence that 
confusion in all save form, that in- 
difference to all save beauty, which 
characterizes all great epochs of art, 
that sublime jumble of times and 
peoples, of tragic and comic, that 
motley crowding together of satyrs 
and anchorites, and Saracens and 
ancient Romans, of Gothic tracery 
and Grecian arabesque, that great 
masquerade of art which we, poor 
critics, would fain reduce to law 
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and rule, to chronological and eth- 
nological propriety. 

Those times are gone by. We 
wish to make every form corre- 
spond to an idea; we wish to be told 
a story by the statue, by the picture, 
most of all by that which can least 
tell it—music. We forget that 
music is neither a symbol which 
can convey an abstract idea, nor a 
brute cry which can express an in- 
stinctive feeling; we wish to barter 
the power of leaving in the mind an 
indelible image of beauty, for the 
miserable privilege of awakening 
the momentary recollection of one 
of nature’s sounds, or the yet more 
miserable privilege of sending a 
momentary tremor through the 
body; we would rather compare 
than enjoy, and rather weep than 
admire. Therefore we try to force 
music to talk a language which it 
does not speak, and which we do 
not understand, and we succeed 
only in making it babble like a child 
or rave like a madman, obtaining 
nothing but unintelligible and in- 
coherent forms, in our anxiety to 
obtain intelligible and _ logical 
thoughts. We forget that great 
fact, forever overlooked by ro- 
manticism, that poetry and music 
are essentially distinct in their 
nature. 











LONGFELLOW IN EUROPE. 


By RoBpert SENCOURT. 


HAT, in the world of to-day, 

is the significance of Amer- 
ica and Europe to each other? 
That is one of the questions which 
is at the back of the minds of most 
of us, and not often dealt with 
frankly. There is an answer to it, 
an answer free from embarrassing 
directness, in considering America’s 
three greatest names in literature, 
and the record that they left us of 
their time in Europe. 

Take, first, Henry James: There 
are comparatively few of his scenes 
laid in America; he is always tak- 
ing us back to Europe to reflect 
upon the part that Americans are 
playing in the world of great names 
and highly organized traditions. 
And to Henry James, who was the 
son of a Protestant minister, Eur- 
ope is seen, most in his greatest 
novel, The American, and to some 
extent always, as a collection of 
countries of rather sinister conven- 
tions, and of a rather vicious aris- 
tocracy, into which the American, 
frank, simple, genuine, is accepted 
for his money and generosity, and 
by which he is despised for his na- 
tional traditions and the virtues in- 
separably associated with them. 

And it is not an inaccurate pic- 
ture, but, being brilliant satire, it is 
an incomplete picture. When he 
first invites our attention, we feel 
that the guileless American is the 
object of the satire; it is not very 
long, however, before we find that 
Henry James is satirizing merci- 
lessly the far from guileless Euro- 
pean. And it is the more merci- 
less, because the Europeans of guile 
are thrown into prominence by an 


extreme subtlety of art, so that they 
are convincingly true to life; and 
the more so, as they are surrounded 
by good people, whose goodness, if 
they are Europeans, is artistically 
thrown into the shade. 

Hawthorne went to Europe when 
he was beginning to be famous; and 
left us a record of his year in Italy, 
which was the most brilliant of his 
experiences, in the least brilliant of 
his books. That rich faney, with 
the fascination exercised over it, as 
over the sensitive reflectiveness of 
Henry James, by horror and by 
evil; that rich fancy which threw 
patches of brilliant, or more often, 
of gorgeously somber color upon 
her England scenes, and upon the 
devilishness which insinuated itself 
into the virtues of New England 
life—that rich fancy of Hawthorne’s 
has left us moving pictures of Papal 
Rome and Catholic Italy, centered 
round St. Peter’s as “The World’s 
Cathedral,” in The Marble Faun; 
but he wrote it after he had been 
only a year in Italy, and he real- 
ized, as he was writing it, that that 
had not been enough for him to 
understand a life so different from 
that in which his genius was at 
home. 

It is Longfellow who gives us true 
and familiar pictures of Europe. 
Longfellow was a professor of 
European languages, and his love 
of Europe grew with his studies, as 
his love for America grew with the 
succession of the seasons among 
the sunshine and the snow, and the 
sighing of the ferest. The hope and 
pathos of home, as of affections 
which are the portal of eternal life, 
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duty performed in difficulties, the 
open scenery of New England, and 
the flavor of the quiet times gone 
by that in his time still hung about 
it—these were Longfellow’s first in- 
spiration. This inspiration was 
tinctured by something distinctly 
American, as he considered the con- 
tinent, with its forests, its moun- 
tains, its rivers, inviting the pioneer 
to labor among their romance, and 
to learn the primitive legendary, or 
the historic episodes connected with 
them. 

But America was poetic, was ro- 
mantic, was inspiring, for another 
reason: because she had been col- 
onized by Protestant pilgrims, be- 
cause there labored among her fast- 
nesses the Catholic missions. And 


in these Catholic missions Longfel- 
low recognized another romance, 
another homely strangeness, which 


haunted him always, taking him 
far back into the past, and leading 
him across the sea to find a new, 
yet intimate, association with the 
scenes of Europe. How many of us, 
learning first of Germany or Italy 
in the poems of Longfellow, have 
learnt to love them, to know them 
with that soothing yet poignant in- 
timacy with which, if it were beau- 
tiful, we remember the old home, 
the home of childhood—and with 
which, if it were not, we feel almost 
that it was so or think that it might 
have been. 

Longfellow was in Sweden in the 
summer of 1835 and has spoken of 
the white nights which, “like a sil- 
ver clasp, unite to-day with yester- 
day,” and there is a memory of 
Sweden in his translations of Teg- 
nér; but for the rest his memory is 
almost altogether of Catholic scenes, 
of Bruges and its belfry, and of Ba- 
varian Nuremberg, of Wirtzburg’s 
towers, whither came Walter von 
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der Vogelweid, whose statue is at 
Bozen in the Tyrol. But, most of 
all, his thoughts return to Italy, 
which had not the beauty of the 
Tyrol within her borders in his 
time, yet was beautiful enough—to 
that delightful land where season 
follows on season among the wild- 
est and the fairest scenes of nature; 
where first law and government, 
and then culture, were built up for 
Europe and for the world; where, 
through unbroken centuries, the 
people have never wavered in their 
devotion to the Mother of God; 
where a city was chosen by God in 
His eternal counsels to be the cap- 
ital of His Church, and is sanctified 
to-day by the presence of the Vicar 
of Christ on earth as a metropolis 
for the faithful. In Italy the Faith 
is like the sun rising in the morn- 
ing, hope looks vividly to the better 
promises of eternity, and a serene 
and radiant charity gives already 
to this world something of the gra- 
ciousness which it will realize per- 
fected in paradise. 

In Italy, at the present day, not 
one out of every two hundred, in a 
population of forty millions, is any- 
thing but a Catholic. At street cor- 
ners, at the angles of the roads, pic- 
tures of the Madonna, or memorials 
of the Passion, exalt the daily walk 
to an ascent towards heaven; in the 
streets and lanes of summer, the 
crowds still kneel in the dust to 
adore, as the Body of the Lord is 
carried by; and last year the whole 
capital was festal, illuminated from 
end to end, after her vast streets, 
during the procession of the Host, 
had been one surge of people, sing- 
ing to Jesus and Mary. 

Such to-day is Italy, and it is not 
so greatly changed, in the ninety 
years or so since Longfellow first 
visited it, as that we cannot see why 
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it fascinated him then. The poet 
had not a very keen eye for detail. 
He seldom startles us through the 
vividness of his phrases. “He 
looked with the eye of love through 
the golden vapors around him”; he 
was not passionate but meditative; 
for him in his poetic moods the air 
was filled “with a dreamy and mag- 
ical light.” + And scenes of vaguely 
apprehended beauty, made interest- 
ing by historic memories or asso- 
ciations with the life of the heart 
or the will, fascinated Longfellow 
in Italy as they did in America. 
Those scenes pleased him most 
which he could associate with 
grateful reflection, with history, or 
with moral effort. Giotto’s Tower 
and the Ponte Vecchio at Florence 
stood out, therefore, in his travels: 
the Ponte Vecchio because it had 
known the Medici and Michel- 
angelo; and the Tower of Giotto 
because, still beautiful and_ still 
without its spire, it suggested the 
many lives made noble by self- 
sacrifice, yet missing the consecra- 
tion and the glory of a congruous 
intercourse with the supernatural. 

Monte Cassino, Amalfi, and Cade- 
nabbia on the Lake of Como, each 
famous for its beauty, are each the 
subject of a poem. Monte Cassino, 
the first and greatest abbey of the 
Benedictines, was rich in historic 
memories, dating back to before the 
times even of the Roman emperors. 
From its rocky height it looks down 
on Alagna, where Sciarra Colonna 
dragged Pope Boniface from his 
throne; on Aquino, where first 
Juvenal and then St. Thomas had 
been children. Longfellow felt the 
abbey’s deep, pervading peace, 
which realized the motto of the 
Benedictines. 


1 These phrases are, 
his description of the summer in 
Bovangeline. It was his favorite season. 


of course, taken from 
Indian 


“The silence of the place was like a 
sleep, 
So full of rest it seem’d; each 
passing tread 
Was a reverberation from the deep 
Recesses of the ages that are 
dead.” 


And then the conflict which has 
always been a reality to Americans, 
the conflict between the claims of 
work and those of other things, the 
battle between the actual and the 
ideal in our life, held the poet as he 
looked down from the high convent 
on the toil and industry of the 
plain. 

Amalfi, the little town on the Gulf 
of Salerno which was once among 
the greatest trading centers of the 
world, is now, with its old streets 
covering the waves of the Mediter- 
ranean, a fishing village, with a 
cathedral and a monastery; and, as 
at Clovelly in North Devon, it is a 
stairway, not a street, which makes 
the main thoroughfare up the deep 
ravine. 

This is an enchanted land, says 
the poet, and that sense of almost 
overpowering beauty in the varied 
Italian scene, in the rich blue 
Italian sky, comes back upon him 
at Cadenabbia, on the loveliest of 
all lakes, as he well calls it, the 
Lake of Como: 


“I ask myself, Is this a dream? 
Will it all vanish into air? 

Is there a land of such supreme 
And perfect beauty anywhere?” 


For once Longfellow is content with 
nothing more than the beauty of 
the scene; he would be content if, 
like Wordsworth, he could com- 
mune with the image, and engrave 
its beauty on his soul. 

In his assiduous study of the 
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great masters of the arts in Europe, 
which takes him at one time to 
Spain and at another to Sweden or 
to Germany, there are two men who 
keep on fascinating him; and they 
are both Italians. One is Michel- 
angelo, whose stupendous frescoes 
he had admired in the Sistine 
Chapel, and whose statuary he had 
seen elsewhere in Rome and Flor- 
ence; Michelangelo, who himself 
wrote a succession of sonnets on 
art and eternity, and whose genius 
was haunted by the grim huge 
figures and the severe standards of 
the Old Testament, and who, in his 
brief life, remains, like Dante, one 
of the most tragic of the great 
geniuses. Longfellow’s drama of 
Michelangelo is not as well known 
as it deserves to be; for it is not only 
a faithful picture of the great sculp- 
tor, but, as the Lays of Ancient 
Rome are vivid with scenes remem- 
bered by Macaulay, it is full of 
scenes of that which Longfellow 
remembered from his travels, Cli- 
tumnus, Vesuvius, Florence, Venice, 
Rome, the Galleries. 

Longfellow’s other great Italian 
was Dante. Now Dante finds his 
inspiration in two subjects which 
are intimately connected: the 
Church and Italy. He was busy, 
not only with the contemporaries 
he loved and hated, but with the 
scenes of Italy, and especially of 
Tuscany, scenes which are much 
the same in the thirteenth century 
as they are seven hundred years 
later. Still in the May evening, 
when the mosquitoes take the place 
of the flies, the herdsman on the 
hillside sees the darting of the fire- 
flies; still Fiesole, with its moun- 
tain and its quarry, rises to the 
north of the Arno valley; still Gal- 
luzzo on the one side and Trespiano 
on the other are the borders of 
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Florence, as they were then for the 
traffic which went between the 
North and Rome. And a knowledge 
of Tuscany makes Dante far more 
vivid. 

But what is still more remarkable 
is the vigor with which Dante has 
written of the Church, as she was 
then and as she is to-day. There 
are the fervors of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic; the philosophy of St. 
Thomas; the Psalms and the Can- 
ticles in which the Church cele- 
brates the prerogatives of Mary; 
the fight which she makes inces- 
santly against schism and sin; and 
the weaknesses of human nature, 
which, even within her own army, 
impede her in her fights; and, 
finally, the glorious end of faith, 
and hope, and charity in the eternal 
contemplation of the Blessed Trin- 
ity. There they were then, and 
there they are to-day, proof of the 
fact, always cogent, the Faith once 
and for all delivered to the saints; 
and changed in our day only by the 
spread of the Church around the 
full circle of the earth, by the yet 
more central place of Eucharistic 
worship, and the greater wisdom 
and sanctity of the successor of St. 
Peter. And this is the theme of 
Dante, this guides his observation, 
as with Virgil he makes his way 
through hell and purgatory, and 
with Beatrice through paradise. 

The poetry of Dante was the sub- 
ject of Longfellow’s returning 
thought and of his constant work. 
When he traveled in Europe, he 
lingered among the scenes on which 
Dante had gazed; when he was back 
in Massachusetts, his thoughts were 
back in Europe, back in Italy, 
translating and admiring Dante; 
and he has written no nobler lines 
than his succession of sonnets on 
the Divina Commedia. He wrote 

















them when he was already old, a 
) year or two before he published his 
translation, and they embody the 
admiration that he had given when, 
/ as a youth of nineteen, he first vis- 
- ited Italy. 

He begins with a remembrance 
of his travels: 


“Oft have I seen at some cathedral 
door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust 
and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with 
reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and 
on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster 
o’er; 
Far off the noises of the world 
retreat, 
The loud vociferations of the 
street i 
Become an_ undistinguishable 
roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to 
day, ° 
And leave my burden at this 
minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, 
ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconso- 
late 
To inarticulate murmurs dies 
away, 
While the eternal ages watch 
and wait.” 


and not 


The loud vociferations of the street 
—that is unmistakably a memory 
of Italians, shouting with charac- 
teristic energy. In the third son- 
net, Longfellow’s visit to Dante’s 
tomb at Ravenna (for the people of 
Ravenna refused to give up the body 
of the exiled poet to the Floren- 
tines) mingles with another mem- 
ory of the cathedral, with its in- 
cense and devotions: 
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“I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 











Of the long aisles, O poet sat- 
urnine! 
And strive to make my steps 
keep pace with thine. 
The air is filled with some un- 
known perfume; 
The congregation of the dead make 
room 
For thee to pass; 
tapers shine; 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s 
groves of pine 
The hovering echoes fly from 
tomb to tomb. 
From the confessionals I hear 


the votive 


arise 

Rehearsals of forgotten trag- 
edies, 

And lamentations from the 


crypts below; 
And then a voice celestial, that 
begins 
With the pathetic words, ‘Al- 
though your sins 
As scarlet be,’ and ends with 
‘as the snow.’” 


Beautiful as the exultations, and 
touching as the tenderness of Dante, 
and oh, how perfect, how peaceful, 
like the paradise of the blessed, ar- 
rayed as a petaled rose, was the 
worship of High Mass: 


“I lift mine eyes, and all the 
windows blaze 

With forms of saints and holy 
men who died, 

Here martyred and hereafter 

glorified ; 

And the great Rose upon its 
leaves displays 

Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic 


roundelays 

With splendor upon splendor 
multiplied; 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s 


side 
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No more rebukes, but smiles her 
words of praise. 
And then the organ sounds, and 
unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of 
peace and love, 
And benedictions of the Holy 
Ghost; 
And the melodious bells among 
the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and 
through heaven above 
Proclaim the elevation of the 
Host!” 


Such was the final significance, to 
America’s dear poet, of Dante and 
of Italy; the lines of Dante, he says, 
are “footpaths for the thought of 
Italy.” 

So that, in his admiration of 
Dante, of Michelangelo, and of 
Italy, Longfellow came to feel a 
kinship with the Church; as the 
children of the Holy Father have 
found that, no matter where their 
home may be, they have another 
home in the country which shares 
its capital with Catholicism. So the 
Pope in his Encyclical refers to 
Italy “as our beloved country and 
chosen by God Himself as the place 
wherein to establish the seat of His 
Vicar on earth; through which it 
came about that this dear city be- 
came at length the capital of the 
whole world, the seat of a sov- 
ereignty or divine principality 
which overleaps the confines of all 
peoples and all nations.” In the 
Eternal City, the distinctions of not 
only place but time are done away, 
and death has lost its sting, for the 
present is rich with the life of ages 
of achievement: 


“No one born in Rome 
Can live elsewhere; but he must 
pine for Rome, 
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And must return to it. I, who am 
born 

And bred a Tuscan and a Floren- 
tine, 

Feel the attraction and I linger 
here 

As if I were a pebble in the pave- 
ment 

Trodden by priestly feet. 
endure 

Because I breathe in Rome an 
atmosphere 

Heavy with odors of the laurel 
leaves 

That crowned great heroes of the 
sword and pen 

In ages past.” 


This I 


Those are the words that Longfel- 
low puts to the lips of Michel- 
angelo; but they are the words of 
the poet, too, as they have been the 
sentiment of many of the greatest 
of Americans. 

There are, indeed, not a few who 
first see through Longfellow, not 
only Europe, with Italy and Rome, 
but the Church. And if so, they 
will see it truly; for Longfellow— 
though, as far as we can tell, he 
never thought of actually joining it 
—loved Catholicism. And this love 
was one with his sense of justice. 
We can read through all his works, 
and we will never find a line but 
truth in all his many references to 
the Church. He is, in fact, more 
Catholic than many a poet who 
might be called Catholic. For the 
Church is, on the one hand, though 
the ark of salvation, no mechanical 
system for insuring it, and, on the 
other, like sun and shower, lets fall 
her benefits on any ground that is 
ready to receive them. She is the 
salt of the earth, and her savor will 
be found in many dishes. Glorious, 
certain, unchanging, are her life 
and wisdom, hers is a city set on a 
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hill; cheerfulness, patience and 
charity, consistency, hope, rise like 
towers from her foundations of 
faith and truth. 

With her dogmas the American 
poet did not concern himself; he 
never entered the gates or her 
glorious streets. He saw her as a 
traveler in a valley might look up 
at the picturesque outlines of a 
walled city from which rose towers 
and spires; as one can look across 
the hills of Tuscany at San Gimi- 
gnano, or below the Pyrenees at the 
city of Carcasonne, or from the val- 
ley of the Tauber at Rothenburg in 
Bavaria, and say, “It is a lovely 
town,” and think, “What must it be 
like to live within the walls!” and 
yet feel certain that one could never 
deflect from the road before one 
to the road that climbed to the tow- 
ered gateway. 

But if he had seen within! If he 
had realized the Faith, if he had 
acknowledged the Truth that in- 
spired the Divina Commedia, and 
bore up Evangeline in her years of 
weary searching for Gabriel Lajeun- 
esse, and built the enduring 
churches of Luxemburg’ and 
Bruges! For he seems to ask, as 
he considers these, can men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 

The early impressions of his life 
in Italy and in Spain continued with 
him in his northern travels. Who 
does not know his lines on Luxem- 
burg? 


“Quaint old town of toil and traffic, 
quaint old town of art and 
song, 

Memories haunt thy painted ga- 
bles, like the rooks that 
round them throng. 


Everywhere I see around me rise 
the wondrous world of art, 
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Fountains wrought with richest 
sculpture standing in the 
common mart; 

And above Cathedral doorways, 
saints and bishops carved 
in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as 
apostles to our own.” 


So it is to Longfellow everywhere; 
the atmosphere is heavy with 
the scent of laurel leaves worn 
by great heroes who made life 
richer for all ages. Historic towns, 
therefore, are rich in meaning as 
well as in beauty; they are stored 
with a life other than that of nat- 
ural scenes. Art, which is the en- 
deavor for perfection, is the lan- 
guage in which genius speaks of its 
love of beauty; it stamps an ideal 
upon the works of man. And even 
natural scenes—for nature is the 
art of God—speak of something 
which is united with the life that 
is lived among them. All travel 
is, to those who think and feel 
that they may know, a sort of pil- 
grimage. And a survey of the arts 
is a pilgrimage among other ages, 
as Longfellow felt in the belfry of 
Bruges. 

At Bruges he had lain awake at 
night in the inn which took its 
name from the flower of the corn; 
and as he listened to the clangor of 
the bells, it seemed to him that their 
music, scattered downward, on to 
the roofs and stones of the city, was 
like the music of his verses. Some 
sleepless traveler through the 
world might hear, or dream he 
heard, in the poetic voice, some- 
thing that spoke a thought that he 
had cherished long. And a beauti- 
ful elaboration of Longfellow’s re- 
flection came back to him when, 
having climbed the belfry, he heard 
the bells again: 
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“Then most musical and solemn, 
bringing back the olden 
times, 

their strange, unearthly 
changes rang the melan- 
choly chimes. 


With 


Like the psalms from some old 
cloister, when the nuns sing 
in the choir; 

And the great bell tolled among 
them, like the chanting of 
a friar. 


departed, 
filled 


Visions of the days 
shadowy phantoms 
my brain; 

who live in history only 
seemed to walk the earth 
again.” 


They 


Such are the thoughts that inspire 
Longfellow in the travels he 
has traced in Outre-mer and Hype- 
rion; and we see them in other 
poems in his references to the river 
Goette, to Venice, and to the pas- 
sionate life of Spain, moving about 
the Sierra di Guadarrama and 
Madrid. 

Thus we come to see the mean- 
ing of Europe to Longfellow; as we 
see more of it in the pictures 
(though they are neither so sym- 
pathetic nor so true as Longfel- 
low’s) of Hawthorne and Henry 
James. These three great geniuses, 
America’s greatest, felt impelled to 
come and study Europe. They 
recognized that it is not enough to 
be national, even if one’s nation is 
the greatest, and the most power- 
ful, and the most generous, and the 
most able that the world of to-day 
can show. For, indeed, they ad- 
mired and loved America. Henry 
James pictures the American in 
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Europe as the apostle of a larger, 
simpler, purer, more genuine life; 
Hawthorne and Longfellow saw him 
at the feet of the apostles who 
speak through literature and art. 
For, now, Americans, not less than 
others, are the heirs of the ages. A 
life enriching and enriched by 
other lives, by lives in other coun- 
tries and in other times, or even by 
the lives of the forlorn and ship- 
wrecked brothers of to-day, is the 
best and therefore the truest life. 
It is truest, that is to say, to the 
ideas of life. 

This is the meaning of the inter- 
course with Europe of Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, and Henry James. It 
is the meaning of those institutions 
like the American Academy in 
Rome; of those societies which 
unite the life of America with Eng- 
land, with Germany, with Spain, 
with Italy; or with Canada, Mexico, 
and Colombia, as they may be. It 
is the meaning, above all, as Long- 
fellow showed most of all, even if 
unconsciously, of the Church, which 
is nothing if it is not the Catholic 
Church, if it does not overleap the 
confines of times and peoples and 
nations. 

The enterprise of other centuries, 
and the tremendous scientific prog- 
ress of the last, have given a new 
unity to the life of the different 
parts of the world; they have estab- 
lished, in a way that would have 
seemed incredible, and is yet barely 
realized, the unity of America with 
Europe, and not merely with the 
Europe of to-day, but with Europe 
as its spirit is preserved in art, and 
so with that spirit, universal and 
eternal, which finds a center of 
peace and of vitality in earth’s 
Eternal City. 











THE INHERITORS. 


In memory of Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Died November 2, 1920. 


By Lesuie G. SHAw. 


Anp it is written, Blessed are the meek, 
For they shall inherit the earth. . . . And these, 
The world renouncing, by it despised, 
Now throng the avenues of light, 

With brows of peace, and eyes of wonder, 
Wearing the world like a bauble. 

They pass, unseeing, crowns and honors, 
Clothed in ecstasy of frailest texture. 

And out of the air a voice calls to them, 
Even as it called unto the prophets, 

And they obey as under true authority. 


What they create we do not see with eyes, 

Or hear with ears attuned to shriller voices. 

Silently, the power grows in them; 

Their words become white flames and flashing swords 
For all salvation, and with words they build 

White temples for the living truth. 

Their words shall sound far out into the night 

Like thunders, and like rushing waterfalls. 


And these new voices swell into a symphony 
Of praise, “Ho! everyone that listeth, 

Come to the fountain of living waters.” 
And the echoes rise on every side and roll 
Down windy arches of the everlasting. 
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THE GENESIS OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


By Tuomas O’HaGan. 


HE summit of ancient art, 
reached in the work of Phidias, 
Scopas, and Praxiteles, is marked 
by the perfection of the finite; but 
the summit of Christian art reaches 
into the infinite. 

Art, like civilization, which it 
truly reflects as in a mirror, owes 
its beginnings to the East—er 
Oriente lux. Egypt, the cradle of 
art, exercised upon the art of the 
neighboring countries an influence 
similar to that which Greece later 
exercised on the basin of the Medi- 
terranean. Both Chaldea and Baby- 
lon, in their art, owe much to Egyp- 


tian sculpture, which was essen- 


tially symbolical. But neither the 
Hebrews nor the Pheenicians did 
anything for art. The former, in 
their sacred writings, have given us 
a wealth of poetry, while the latter 
were the English of antiquity, 
planting colonies in Cyprus, Crete, 
Asia Minor, Sicily, Carthage, Malta, 
and Cadiz—merchants in touch 
with Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
Greece, from its geographical posi- 
tion, its accessibility to strangers, 
its proximity to Asia Minor, and its 
natural divisions marked off by 
mountains, developed an individ- 
uality that led to an ardent rivalry, 
a love of glory, and the growth and 
cultivation of the fine arts. The 
same thing happened in the Italy 
of the communes, the cradle of 
modern art. 

It was under the luminous sky 
of Greece that the arts, freeing 
themselves from the fetters of East- 
ern despotism and theocracy, first 


revealed to the world a human per- 
sonality. It was in Greece that the 
individual, for the first time, began 
to have a recognized value. 

But the heir of Greece, in its civ- 
ilization, art, and culture, was 
Rome; and the Romans, to whom 
the zsthetic and ethical were the 
same, converted Zeus into Jove, 
Athena into Minerva, Hera into 
Juno, and Hermes into Mercury. So 
that, while the. Greeks, who were 
essentially religious and essentially 
artists, admired esthetic perfection, 
the Romans, who were essentially 
political, subordinated beauty to 
utility, and perfection to grandeur 
and majesty. 

With the advent of Christianity, 
the whole aim and purpose of art 
was changed. The Romans saw 
themselves reflected in the statue 
of Cesar, the aqueduct, and the 
Column of Victory; but the early 
catechumen and follower of Christ, 
that he might escape the purple 
rage of the Cesars and follow the 
teachings of the crucified Master, 
hid himself away in the Catacombs. 
Here Christian art had birth. Here, 
amid the most solemn inspiration 
that the world has ever known, the 
first Christian artists traced, on the 
walls of their subterranean chapels, 
and on the tombs of their brethren 
in Christ, the rude sketches, which, 
as a writer says, will be always ob- 
jects of reverence to him who has 
remained faithful in heart to the 
ancient faith, of which these prim- 
itive paintings are an expression or 
symbol. 
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In the days of trial and persecu- 
tion, Christian art had a higher mis- 
sion to fulfill than that of minister- 
ing to the senses—it was to fortify 
the souls of the victims against the 
insistent threats of their execu- 
tioners and against the fear of 
death. 

In the Catacombs the allegorico- 
biblical representation prevailed. 
The dove, the lamb, the fish, and 
especially the good shepherd, bear- 
ing back the lost sheep to the fold— 
these were the prevailing subjects 
or symbols that found representa- 
tion in the rude inscriptions, on the 
walls and tombs of these “dormi- 
tories” of the early Christians, in 
Rome. Some of the work, as in the 


Catacomb of St. Callistus, reveals 
a beauty and grandeur of style 
quite unexpected in these primitive 
compositions. 


The accession of Constantine, in 
A. D. 306, following the persecutions 
of the third century, gave the first 
great impulse to Christian art. The 
favorite composition of the Chris- 
tians of Rome, in those early days, 
was the figure of Christ between the 
two great pillars of the Church, St. 
Peter and St. Paul. 

The division in the Church, which 
culminated in the Eastern Schism, 
interrupted the regular develop- 
ment of Christian art. Then, in the 
representation of Christ, there was, 
again, a division of opinion as to 
His personal appearance, St. Cyril 
maintaining that Christ was the 
least comely of men, basing his 
opinion on Tertullian and St. Jus- 
tin, while St. John Chrysostom and 
St. Gregory of Nyssa held the op- 
posite view. There was the same 
difference of opinion as to the cor- 
poral beauty of the Blessed Virgin. 
This accented the fundamental 
types of painting in the East and 
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West, and formed an art schism 
to prelude the schism of Photius. 

The first churches in Rome which 
reveal Christian art were those of 
St. Pudentiana, S. Maria in Tras- 
tevere, St. Cecilia, St. Prisca, St. 
Clement, St. John Lateran, St. Paul 
Without-the-Walls, and S. Maria 
Maggiore. Many of the early 
buildings were octagonal, as the 
Baptistery of S. Giovanni. Baptis- 
teries were constructed separately 
from the church till the thirteenth 
century, when baptism by immer- 
sion went into disuse. 

Of course, early Christian art, as 
regards the representation of fig- 
ures and scenes, was in mosaic, 
which Ghirlandaio, the master of 
Michelangelo, declared to be the 
true painting for eternity. In truth, 
both Giotto and Raphael, in their 
inspiration, owed something to this 
form of art. It was an art that 
primarily came from Constanti- 
nople, and so we designate it Byzan- 
tine. 

The Popes in Rome decorated 
their churches with mosaics. When 
Charlemagne was crowned at Rome 
in a. vp. 800—“a kind of equipoise 
held in reserve by Providence 
against all that remained of pagan- 
ism in the West,” as Rio remarks, 
in his splendid work, Poetry of 
Christian Art—new constructions 
marked, at once, the pontificate of 
Innocent III., as the first fruits se- 
cured to the Roman Church by 
Charlemagne. It was at this time 
that the great mosaic in the hall of 
St. John Lateran was executed. 

The mosaics of the early cen- 
turies of the Christian Church may 
be best seen and studied in the 
Churches of St. John Lateran, 
the subterranean Basilica of St. 
Clement, the Church of SS. Cosmas 
and Damian, S. Maria in Trastevere, 
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and S. Prassede, all in Rome; in 
one or two of the ancient churches 
in Salerno; in the cathedral of 
Monreale, overlooking Palermo; in 
St. Mark’s, Venice; and especially 
in the Church of S. Vitale in Ra- 
venna. Next to Rome, Ravenna is 
the best place to study early mosaic 
work in Italy. 

Nor should we forget here to 
mention the effect which the storm 
of Iconoclasm, that broke out in the 
East, had upon art. It will be re- 
membered that the iconoclastic Em- 
peror, Leo, threatened to break the 
venerated image of St. Peter, and 
drag Pope Gregory, loaded with 
chains, to the foot of the imperial 
throne. 

At the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, a new element was infused 
into art—the Germanic. This new 
school which took form we will 


term the Germano-Christian School. 
The new element infused new blood 
into the impoverished veins of the 


ancient world. This Germano- 
Christian School, Rio compares to 
a vigorous shoot set in a better soil. 
Then came the portent of the catas- 
trophe which was to overwhelm the 
world in the year 1000. This com- 
pletely paralyzed the imagination of 
the artist. We have now reached 
the very night of that period 
termed, by modern philosophy, “the 
long sleep of the intellect,” and 
the painting of this time reveals the 
degradation that set in, quite as 
much as does the architecture, 
poetry, or language. The Romano- 
Christian School of painting prac- 
tically ceased from this time to 
exist. 

Meantime, the Germano-Christian 
School of the North was striking 
down its roots vigorously, and fol- 
lowing the impetus given to art and 
literature by Charlemagne, early in 
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the ninth century. A kind of central 
school appears to have formed it- 
self, at this period, in the famous 
monastery of Saint-Gall. 

Rio observes that neither the By- 
zantine nor the Italian works, from 
the ninth to the thirteenth century, 
will bear comparison with the pro- 
ductions of the Germano-Christian 
School, which was at once “more 
felicitous in its methods, more pure 
in the choice of its forms, and of 
greater fertility in its inventions.” 

It is held by many that Byzan- 
tium exercised a pernicious in- 
fluence on the art of Italy. It is 
quite certain that if the Greeks had 
conquered Italy, then Italy could 
have never worked out her high 
destiny. The Byzantine impress 
would, as in Russia, have been upon 
everything. This is seen in the 
fact that Naples, which embraced 
the imperial cause, did little in 
creative art; while Venice, Lom- 
bardy, and Tuscany, on the other 
hand, display brilliant imagination 
in works of art; and, at Rome, the 
pontifical tiara rises more radiant 
than all crowns. Byzantine art was 
suitable in a high degree for liturgy 
and ceremony; but it could not and 
did not express, as Gothic art does, 
the joys and sorrows of the soul. 
It held no communion with nature. 
It was stiff, cold, and studied. 

We have now reached the thresh- 
old of the Italian Renaissance—“a 
very miracle in art and literature”; 
and so complex is this period, in its 
art creations, that we must have a 
care to proceed warily in our dis- 
cussion, otherwise its complexity 
will prove very confusing. 

\NLet us say here, too, that we 
doubt very much the wisdom of en- 
deavoring to explain all the causes 
and factors that entered into the 
birth and development of this mar- 
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velous period, which, perhaps, has 
no parallel in the history of the 
world. It is something more than 
the East touching the West—an- 
tiquity lighting new altar-fires in 
the Italian Republics; something 
more than the accidental finding of 
a Greco-Roman sarcophagus; some- 
thing more than the advent into 
Italy of Byzantine artists. 

Art and literature do not develop 
from adventitious causes, but come 
forth from the spiritual constitution 
of the times. In art, as in life and 
government, “the old order chang- 
eth, giving place to the new, lest 
one good custom should corrupt the 
world.” The advent of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Dante, and Giotto was not 
accidental. They are the fruit of 
spiritual evolution. Ten silent cen- 
turies of Christian faith are re- 
flected in their work. 

It will be our duty here to con- 
sider the development of the art of 
the Renaissance under a threefold 
heading: architecture, sculpture, 
and _ painting. The Christian 
Church, which had taken into its 
keeping the collective soul of the 
Roman Empire, set out early, in 
its great mission, to build temples 
of worship to God; and it found the 
type or design of its edifice in the 
Roman civic building, modified by 
the spiritual needs of the new 
faith. This character of architec- 
ture, known as Romanesque, pre- 
vailed throughout the extent of the 
Western Church; while the Eastern 
conception found expression under 
the Byzantine form—a form which 
obtains to-day wherever the Greek 
Church prevails. 

Meantime, in Northern Europe, 
and especially in Northern France, 
the vision of the architect—and 
that will mean the vision of the 
monk, for it was not till nearly the 
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end of the thirteenth century that 
the layman became, to any extent, 
a builder of cathedrals—was mod- 
ifying the Romanesque. An excel- 
lent specimen of this change and 
transition will be seen in the cathe- 
dral of Sens, southeast of Paris, 
where its architect, William of 
Sens, met Thomas & Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was 
driven into exile here by the wrath 
of Henry II. Later, 4 Becket pre- 
vailed upon William of Sens to ac- 
company him to England and di- 
rect the building of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Of course, we should not forget, 
in the discussion of Gothic art, that 
the chief elements of the Gothic— 
the arch, vault, and groove—al- 
ready existed in Lombardy; but it 
is now generally admitted, as Rei- 


nach states, that it was in Picardy 
and the Ile de France where the 
first great impulse was given to the 
Gothic by the Cistercian monks; 
whence it later passed into Eng- 
land, Germany, Sweden, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Italy, and Spain; and 


French Crusaders introduced it 
into Cyprus and Syria. 

Of all the arts, we regard the 
Gothic cathedral as the most sub- 
lime expression of the human mind 
—a type of the soul reaching to- 
wards the infinite—as tower rises 
above wall, and turret above tower, 
with the cross melting away into 
eternal light. 

What gives superiority to the 
French Gothic cathedral is the 
wealth and splendor of its sculp- 
ture. The cathedrals of Chartres, 
Paris, Amiens, and Reims, are 
adorned with statues which, in exe- 
cution, are not less perfect than in 
life expression, and which, as an 
art critic says, have nothing to envy 
in antiquity. In both Greek and 
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French sculpture, it will be ob- 
served, there is the same note of 
serenity. 

It will be noticed, too, that the 
Gothic has been modified in differ- 
ent countries of Europe by climatic 
and national conditions. This is 
particularly revealed in such Gothic 
structures as the cathedral of 
Seville, in Spain, and Milan Cathe- 
dral in Italy. The latter was be- 
gun in 1386, the architects being 
French, German, and Lombard. 
The facade was begun in 1616, and 
only finished in 1805. Both of 
these are magnificent structures, 
but, of course, not pure Gothic. 

But while Gothic art was cover- 
ing Europe, as Hallam says, with a 
white mantle of churches, Floren- 
tine architects—Arnolfo di Cambio, 
Brunelleschi, Bramante, and Mi- 


chelozzo—were building churches 
and palaces of marvelous beauty 
and architectural splendor, in the 
cities on the Arno and the Tiber. 
But the Roman mind has never 


taken kindly to the Gothic. It looks 
upon the Gothic cathedral, as it does 
upon a musical drama of Wagner, 
as lacking in harmony. So we 
must be ever on our guard, when 
we read Italian criticism of Gothic 
art. Italian genius can reach the 
sublime, as it has in Michelangelo 
and Dante, but all must be subject 
to law, and order, and predominant 
grace. 

In discussing the painters and 
sculptors of the Italian Renaissance, 
it is well to begin with two names— 
that of Cimabue and that of Niccola 
Pisano. Cimabue was born in 1240 
and died in 1303. How far he 
broke from Byzantine traditions, 1t 
is difficult to say. We doubt if 
Cimabue, as the morning star of 
Renaissance painting, is deserving 
of all the praise that has been be- 
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stowed upon him. His fame rests 
chiefly upon two facts: that he has 
been praised by Dante in the Divine 
Comedy, and that he was the dis- 
coverer and teacher of Giotto. Much 
of his work that remains shows 
that he never fully broke from the 
Byzantine School. Ruskin, how- 
ever, is responsible for the extrav- 
agant statement, that “had Cimabue 
closed instead of begun the splen- 
dor of the Florentine School, he 
would have stood beside Tintoretto 
and Michelangelo.” 

Niccola Pisano was born about 
1206 and died in 1278. Niccola found 
himself, in Tuscany, at the con- 
fluence of the two artistic currents, 
flowing from Puglia and Lombardy. 
His first work, dated 1260, is the 
hexagonal pulpit of the baptistery 
at Pisa. Then followed the pulpit 
of the cathedral in Siena, in 1266, 
and the great fountain in Perugia, 
in 1277. It is supposed that in the 
work of the latter, Arnolfo and 
Giovanni, the son of Niccola, had a 
share. 

Beginning with Cimabue and 
Niccola Pisano, the story of Floren- 
tine art, for the following three 
centuries, is one of the most bril- 
liant in the history of the world. 
But this marvelous flowering of art, 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, extended far 
beyond Tuscany, though Florence 
undoubtedly was its center. We 
will require here to take some note 
of the different schools that flour- 
ished, the chief centers being Siena, 
Rome, Florence, and Venice. 

Sienese art developed earlier 
than Florentine; for Siena, as a 
republic attained political greatness 
one hundred years before Florence. 
The chief painters of Siena were, in 
succession, Duccio, Simone Martini, 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Lippo Mem- 
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mi, Taddeo di Bartoli, Matteo da 
Siena, and Baldassare Peruzzi. 
Petrarch mentions Memmi together 
with Giotto and declares them to be 
the only two great painters he had 
known. Petrarch very likely met 
Memmi at Avignon, where the 
Sienese did some work for the 
Popes then in exile. 

It is not quite correct to speak of 
a Roman School of painting, as 
there never was such a distinct 
school. But it was the spiritual in- 
spiration of Rome, as the center of 
the Christian world, that first nour- 
ished and then singularly and de- 
votedly encouraged and aided the 
genius of the painter, during the 
time of the great art blossoming in 
Italy. 

The kinship of Rome, for exam- 
ple, with the Mystic School of paint- 
ers is clear and direct. Around 
the tomb of St. Francis in the basil- 
ica that bears his name at Assisi, 
the early painters of the Umbrian 
School found inspiration. Indeed, 
we must seek for the elements of 
the Mystic School not within the 
walls of either Florence or Rome, 
but we shall find these elements 
dispersed, like so many flowers, in 
the Umbrian hills, in the villages 
of Tuscany, and in the little towns 
scattered along the sides of the 
Apennines, from Fiesole to Spoleto. 

Now, who are these painters of 
the Mystic School? Directly, they 
are Gentile da Fabriano, Perugino, 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, Pinturicchio, 
and Raphael. Indirectly, the Mys- 
tic School includes, as well, Giotto, 
Fra Angelico, and the latter’s pupil, 
Benozzo Gozzoli. Indeed, Cimabue 
might well be included, too; for, 
like Giotto, he drew inspiration 
from the tomb of St. Francis and 
shared in the work of decorating 
with frescoes his basilica at Assisi. 
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Giotto stands out as perhaps the 
greatest influence in the world of 
art of his time. More than that— 
he founded a school. It is worth 
noting that perhaps the greatest 
of Florentine painters came at the 
beginning of the Renaissance art 
movement; while in Venice the 
greatest came at the close. Nor has 
any other Italian painter been more 
prolific than Giotto. He was one 
of the architects of S. Maria del 
Fiore; he designed and created the 
great campanile which bears his 
name; and his work is found in 
churches from Avignon in France 
to Naples. His two favorite sub- 
jects were St. Francis and the 
Blessed Virgin. Contrary to ac- 
cepted opinion, Giotto’s work and 
influence did not cease with his 
death, but was carried on by his 
pupils. 

But splendid as was the painting 
of the Renaissance, the sculpture of 
this art period is, perhaps, more 
marvelous. The first restorer of 
sculpture in Florence was Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, who was born in 1378 and 
who died in 1455. Some of his 
work may be studied in the Bap- 
tistery of S. Giovanni in Florence—- 
Dante’s “Jl mio bel San Giovanni.” 
Then, there is the work of Dona- 
tello, to be found in the Church of 
Santa Croce, the Basilica of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, and in the National 
Museum. We have also the three 
Robbias—Luca della Robbia, An- 
drea, and Giovanni. Nor should we 
forget to mention here the unique 
work of Orcagna, who was archi- 
tect, painter, and sculptor. His 
tabernacle in the Church of S. 
Michele in Orto is surely a master- 
piece. Later on, we will refer to 
the work of Michelangelo as a 
sculptor. 

It should be remembered that the 
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work of Dante and Petrarch exer- 
cised a great influence upon the art 
of the Renaissance. The three 
heavenly stars of sanctity and 
science—St. Francis, St. Dominic, 
and St. Thomas—that shine in the 
Dantean firmament, proved a light 
and inspiration to the painter. 
The second period of Florentine 
painting is not marked by the same 
unity of purpose and purity in its 
elements as the first. Paganism be- 
gins to enter into the work of the 
painter, the sculptor, the architect, 
and the poet. A germ of decadence 
has set in; while, in other respects, 
painting is rapidly advancing to- 
wards perfection. The Florentine 
School is marked by a twofold de- 
velopment, but is richest in design. 
Giotto never mingled contem- 


poraries with the saints that he 


painted. But this is now being 
done. When Giotto introduced his 
own portrait into a picture, it was 
in the attitude of prayer. But there 
still remained a third school that 
sought its models among holy per- 
sonages. 

If we compare the Umbrian, 
Venetian, and Florentine Schools, 
it will be found that the Florentine 
excelled in design and representa- 
tion of forms, and felt the beauty 
of antique sculpture; the Umbrian 
School excelled in the expression of 
pious emotions and pure affections 
of the soul; it abounded in contem- 
plative and mystical painters, but 
disdained the treasures of classical 
antiquity; while the Venetian 
School excelled in color, and had a 
passion for attaining perfection in it. 

Early in the history of the Vene- 
tian School, Venice got in touch 
with the Mystic School, which was 
beginning to flourish in the moun- 
tains of Umbria. Two traveling 
painters—peintres voyageurs, as 
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the French would term them—were 
responsible for this. Gentile da 
Fabriano, the Umbrian, found him- 
self in Venice, and the Venetian 
Crivelli found himself in the coun- 
try of Fabriano. Jacopo Bellini was 
the first pupil of Fabriano. Later, 
Gentile Bellini and his _ brother, 
Giovanni, cultivated the precious 
traditions handed down to them by 
their father, Jacopo. 

But let us here return to the Flo- 
rentine School and note the work of 
two painters—Fra Angelico and 
Sandro Botticelli. Fra Angelico oc- 
cupies a place by himself in paint- 
ing, as Murillo does in Spain. This 
gentle and saintly Dominican, who 
painted in the ecstasy of prayer— 
who dipped his brush in the sun- 
light of heaven—has given us 
Madonnas and angels that are a 
divine dream. 

Some art critic has remarked that, 
before Angelico, Simon Memmi 
had painted the gate of paradise 
with the children entering it hand 
in hand; but that it was reserved 
for Angelico to paint these children 
as they celestially danced their way 
through the gate of paradise. 

Ruskin says that lack of imagina- 
tion prevented Botticelli from form- 
ing a school of painting in Italy, as 
it prevented Turner from forming 
a school in England. Botticelli be- 
longs to the Quattrocento painters, 
having been born in 1447, or there- 
abouts. Some of the best work of 
Botticelli may be seen in the Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence. His “Madonna 
of the Magnificat,” his “Allegory of 
Spring,” and the “Birth of Venus,” 
found here, have won warm admi- 
ration. It will be observed that in 
Botticelli’s Madonnas there is a cer- 
tain tinge of melancholy. 

There still remain the three mas- 
ter painters of the Renaissance— 
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Michelangelo, Raphael, and Leon- 
ardo da Vinci—and a fourth, Cor- 
reggio, who, of course, carried on 
the traditions of Da Vinci, surpass- 
ing all in the magical effect of 
coloring. 

Michelangelo, by art and spir- 
itual kinship, is the son of Dante, 
as Phidias is of Homer, and Raphael 
of Petrarch. If ever painter, poet, 
architect, or sculptor deserved the 
title of superman, Michelangelo has 
merited it. In art conception he 
was a giant. In his person he was 
not at all prepossessing, but quite 
the contrary. As intransigeant as 
was Dante, nobody could confer 
with him—nobody understood him 
except his patron, Pope Julius II. 
It is said that Dante tried to trans- 
late the politics of eternity into the 
terms of temporal power and 


medieval theology, but Michelangelo 


succeeded in translating the great 
verities of life under their sublimest 
form into the terms of eternity. 
Michelangelo’s work is found 
chiefly in Rome and Florence. Born 
in 1475, Michelangelo’s early mas- 
ter was Domenico Ghirlandaio. His 
great works may be regarded as his 
“Last Judgment” and “The Crea- 
tion of Adam,” frescoes in the Sis- 
tine Chapel; in sculpture, his 
“Pieta” in St. Peter’s, the tomb of 
Pope Julius II. in S. Pietro in Vin- 
coli, his “Christ” in S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, Rome, his “David” in the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Florence, 
and the tombs of the Medici in the 
Church of S. Lorenzo, Florence. In 
his mausoleum of the Medici family, 
representing allegorically, Night 
and Day, Morning and Evening, it 
may be said that sculpture never 
soared higher; while, in his ‘‘Pieta,” 
he unites the grace and sublimity 
of the Virgin with the profound 
physical truth of a dead Christ. 
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Raphael is essentially the painter 
of the Madonna and belongs to the 
Mystic School, from which he never 
broke. Born in 1483, the thirty- 
seven years of his life were divided 
between his art period at Perugia, 
under his master, Perugino; his art 
period at Florence, under the in- 
fluence of the great colorist, Fra 
Bartolommeo; and his sojourn at 
Rome, whither he was invited at the 
instance of his relative, Bramante, 
by Pope Julius II. To the Florence 
period belong the “Madonna of the 
Grand Duke,” “Madonna of the 
House of Orleans,” “Madonna del 
Prato” (Gallery of Vienna), “La 
Belle Jardiniére,” in the Louvre, 
and the “Madonna del Baldacchino” 
(Pitti Palace, Florence). 

To his sojourn in Rome is due 
his great encyclopedia of the period, 
the frescoes on the walls of the 
room, in the Vatican, called Della 
Segnatura, in which he represented 
allegorically, in a most remarkable 
manner, Theology, Philosophy, 
Poetry, and Jurisprudence. To this 
period at Rome belong also “The 
Liberation of St. Peter from 
Prison,” portrait of Julius II., the 
“Sistine Madonna,” portrait of Leo 
X., the “Donna Velata,” who is 
none other than the Fornarina, and 
the “Transfiguration,” which was 
not quite completed at his death. 
The latter he had painted for 
Giulio dei Medici of Florence. 
There is in the work of all the 
pupils of Perugino, of whom 
Raphael was one, an element we 
may call seraphic. 

Raphael, who never contaminated 
his pencil with paganism, painted 
all his Madonnas under the inspira- 
tion of the Umbrian School; and 
this accounts for the fact that he 
had few protectors in Florence, 
where paganism in art now pre- 
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vailed. It might be added that, to 
the passive mind, Raphael’s early 
pictures, in which the classical 
taste predominates, are more at- 
tractive; while, to the active imag- 
ination, his later pictures, in which 
is revealed modern taste, are more 
pleasing. Of course, Raphael’s 
most glorious period is the Roman, 
which extends from 1508 to 1520, 
and in which he created perfect 
art, uniting, as no other ever did, 
the plastic perfection of form with 
the refinement of Christian senti- 
ment. Raphael is, indeed, worthy 
of the title, “Prince of Painters.” 
There still remains to be consid- 
ered, as fittingly culminating the 
splendor of the Renaissance pe- 
riod, that great versatile genius, 
Leonardo da Vinci. The art life of 
Da Vinci, who was born in 1452, 
may be divided into three periods: 


namely, the Florence period, the 
Milan period, and his period of 
wandering. Da Vinci was the most 
many-sided genius, in an age of ex- 


traordinary versatility, that the 
Renaissance produced. No other 
artist has reached his place in the 
world of painting with so few 
works to his credit. The strange 
women of the Renaissance, with 
their mysterious smiles, and won- 
derful hair, still live in the work of 
Da Vinci. Of these, the most re- 
markable is Gioconda, sometimes 
known as Monna Lisa. She was a 
Napolitana, and before her mar- 
riage with Giocondo, who was a 
Florentine, was known as Lisa 
Gherardini, hence the name “Monna 
Lisa,” or “Madonna Lisa.” 

But the great masterpiece of Da 
Vinci is the “Last Supper” at Milan. 
This is wonderful for its variety 
contributing to unity. For this is 
the law of nature as well as art, that 
all the parts should conspire to one 
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end. Da Vinci has arranged the 
Apostles, mobile as waves, in groups 
of three, at the side of Christ, with 
His arms wide, motionless as eter- 
nity; and, while the eye centers on 
the sweet, sad, and superhuman 
figure of the Nazarene, Christ says 
truly, with ineffable sorrow, com- 
forted by divine charity and resig- 
nation, “One of you will betray 
Me.” 

It is doubtful if Michelangelo in 
his “Pieta” or “Christ,” or Raphael 
in his “Transfiguration,” ever 
reached this height. 

We have already pointed out that, 
early in the development of the 
Venetian School, Venice got in 
touch with the Mystic School. So 
we have in succession the three 
Bellinis, and their traditions are 
carried on by Carpaccio, Titian, Ca- 
tena, Bonifazio Veronese, and Tin- 
toretto. 

When we turn to Spain we find 
that, following the period of the 
Italian Renaissance, there was a 
great flowering of Christian art, 
more especially painting, and Se- 
ville becomes its center. The chief 
painters of Spain may be regarded 
as Murillo, Ribera, Zurburadn, El 
Greco, Velasquez, and Goya. The 
greatest of these is Valasquez. Mu- 
rillo and Zurburdn are the two 
great religious painters of Spain. 
As regards technique, Velasquez is 
perhaps the greatest painter the 
world has known. His portraits 
are the despair of modern portrait 
painters. The student of art should 
go to Seville for a study of the work 
of Murillo and to the Prado Art Gal- 
lery in Madrid for a study of Velas- 
quez. 

Meantime, while many of the 
painters of the Middle Renaissance 
in Florence became enamored of 
paganism and the voluptuous 
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things of life, the painters on the 
Rhine and in Belgium maintained 
the Christian traditions, the two 
great painters of the Flemish 
School being Van Dyck and Rubens. 
The Flemish School was marked by 
a love of truth, as the Italian was 
by a love of beauty. 

Of course, England, across the 
Channel, produced nothing in paint- 
ing till the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Having broken early with 
the center of Christianity, she had 
not in her spiritual life that which 
would inspire a school of Christian 
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England built her great Gothic 
cathedrals under the auspices of 
the Catholic Church. These wit- 
ness to-day to her ancient faith, as 
does the work of her first and 
greatest narrative poet—Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

Christian painting must reflect 
heaven and the highest and holiest 
dreams of the soul. This dream 
may find expression under various 
forms: the Titanic conception of a 
Michelangelo, the naive and delicate 
beauty of a Fra Angelico, or the 
seraphic representation of a 
Raphael. 


SONNET FROM THE SPANISH. 


“No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte . . . 


(Attributed to St. Teresa.) 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM A. DRAKE. 


Ir heaven there were none, still should I love Thee 
So, gentle Christ, nor crave that sweet reward; 
Nor do hell’s torments nor Thy rod above me 
Keep me obedient to Thy Will and Word. 


These move me not, dear Christ; Thou Only move me, 
Nailed to the Cross, my mocked and martyred Lord; 
Thy wounds with piteous, anguished tongues reprove me, 
Insults and death my heart’s devotion guard. 


So deeply moves me, Lord, Thy Presence near me, 
That though there were no hell, still should I fear Thee, 
And though there were no heaven, I’d love Thee still. 


No dream of bliss could e’er my heart so fill 
With love; for, if my fondest hopes Ye kill, 
Still should I love, nor need them to endear Thee. 








IBSENISM. 


A DIALOGUE. 


By Peter MCBRIEN. 


CuHaracters: Frank, a critic who, fifty years ago, would have been 
called an “ultra”; and Cyril, a young writer who prides himself on keeping 
Scene: Frank’s study in Dublin. 


abreast of the time. 


Cyril: I see la Duse is drawing 
crowds to see her interpretations of 
Ibsen at the New Oxford. 

Frank: What has that got to do 
with us here? 

Cyril: In its verdict on a play 
Dublin follows London. 

Frank: As a ewe 
mamma. 

Cyril: Well? 

Frank: The Dublin theater-going 
crowd do what London does be- 
cause they think it fashionable, just 
as they copy London tailoring. To 
see any well-puffed artiste they will 
gather like flies to a_beefsteak. 
They have no dramatic judgment. 
They take what the bills tell them 
for gospel. 

Cyril: As they do in Berlin or 
New York. 

Frank: New York does individual 
and independent dramatic work. 

Cyril: So do we in the Abbey 
Theater. Eugene O’Neill’s plays 
are as strongly individual as any 
successful plays in America have 
been, yet they are not richer than 
T. C. Murray’s in the observation 
and delineation of character. 
O’Neill compels your interest by his 
story and the way he tells it. So 
does T. C. Murray; but, over and 
above that, he makes you ac- 
quainted with human people, peo- 
ple whose idiosyncrasies are not de- 
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veloped, as in O’Neill’s plays, to the 
verge of insanity. By pushing 
romanticism to its logical extrem- 
ity, Eugene O’Neill has brought 
dramatic art to the edge of the 
precipice. Murray’s dramatis per- 
sonz are universalized like those 
of the master himself. 

Frank: Ibsen is the “master,” I 
suppose. Pshaw! God help us! 

Cyril: A title never fitted so ex- 
actly. 

Frank: I should like to hear why. 

Cyril; All the most important 
dramatic work that is being done in 
the world, or has been done in the 
past quarter of a century, bears the 
unmistakable impress of Ibsen’s in- 
fluence. The poetic change that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge inau- 
gurated, in 1798, was nothing com- 
pared with the revolution in dra- 
matic art that began when Ibsen 
produced The Pillars of Society, the 
first of his purely sociological plays, 
in 1877. I will not say anything 
about his technique. 

Frank: Why not? 

Cyril: You are the real old-fash- 
ioned virtuoso. You don’t bother 
as to what the play is about. 

Frank: Don’t I? 

Cyril: All you want to know is: 
“How is it done?” 

Frank: It is no crime to like good 
craftsmanship. 
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Cyril: Well, Ibsen’s craftsman- 
ship is perfect. The economy of 
his genius is well-nigh astounding. 
You could not change a word al- 
most in A Doll’s House or Hedda 
Gabler without marring the devel- 
opment of the action. 

Frank: You could say the same 
thing about the best work of any 
of the French dramatists who 
wrote for Louis XIV. or Madame 
de Maintenon. Racine— 

Cyril: In a fit of religious fervor 
Racine threw his plays into the fire. 
That is why he appeals to you. You 
have Racine on the brain because 
his genius as a dramatist was only 
exceeded by his devotion as a 
Roman Catholic. 

Frank: Take care, young man. 
A few weeks ago Mr. St. John 
Ervine, another of the disciples of 
that “master” of yours— 

Cyril: Sure. 

Frank: Sneered at Catholicity, 
with the usual nonconformist’s ir- 
ritability at anything he is too shal- 
low or too narrow to understand, 
but he was very quickly brought to 
heel, and was man enough, in spite 
of his ingrained puritanical preju- 
dice, to admit the smart when his 
fingers were burnt. 

Cyril: Ervine is a big man. 

Frank: Big men don’t sneer. 

Cyril: What is it you were going 
to say about Racine? 

Frank: Just this. Racine was a 
Catholic gentleman, a thing which 
your Mr. St. John Ervine finds such 
difficulty in conceiving, and a cour- 
tier at one of the most brilliant 
courts in history. At the age of 
forty, when he was admittedly the 
greatest dramatist then living, he 
solemnly renounced the theater 
from religious motives, and for the 
remaining twenty years of his life 
—he died in 1699—had nothing 
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more to do with it. Let me not hear 
a whippersnapper like you call such 
a renunciation “a fit of religious 
fervor,” or you will tempt me to 
call you an Ervine without the wit. 

Cyril: I was a bit hasty. 

Frank: It is a kind of hastiness 
that is typical of many of the so- 
called geniuses that are springing 
up around us everywhere like mush- 
rooms. Are you aware that this bril- 
liant courtier, who could not be got 
to go back on his word by the king 
himself—and you know what Louis 
XIV. was—was able, when trans- 
lating the Gidipus of Sophocles at 
Boileau’s house in Auteuil, for the 
keenest writers in France, to 
arouse in them livelier feelings of 
terror and pity than could the crack 
“pros” of Moliére’s company, in the 
salle de la comédie at Versailles, 
with the finest examples of vernac- 


ular tragedy? I make this digres- 
sion to emphasize the strength of 
the theatrical instinct in the nature 


of Racine. It was no easy thing for 
a man like him to teach his chil- 
dren to eschew the theater. 

Cyril: It was apropos of Ibsen’s 
technique that you mentioned him. 

Frank: Yes. I was going to say 
that the praise you give the con- 
struction of Hedda Gabler and A 
Doll’s House could, with equal jus- 
tice, be given to the masterpieces of 
Racine, to Esther and Athalie, and 
to the masterpieces of Sophocles 
and Euripides, from whom they 
learned the first principles of their 
craft. By frequently ignoring them 
Shakespeare blurred the true value 
of these principles. Shakespeare 
was a genius, and a great dramatist. 
But much sin has been committed 
in dramatic technique, under 
Shakespeare’s inspiration, by Eng- 
lishmen who had no genius at all. 
Consequently, when you chaps 
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come across a modern dramatist 
who rigidly follows these prin- 
ciples, which Racine and Moliére 
and Corneille never departed from, 
you shout and scream as if the end 
of the dramatic world had come 
and there were no more to be said 
or written. 

Cyril: I told you I did not mean 
to discuss Ibsen’s technique. His 
importance lies in this, that he gave 
dramatists a new view of the pur- 
pose of their art. He taught them 
to have done with that old, conven- 
tional, limelight life that has no ex- 
istence except in the minds of obso- 
lete actors and playwrights, and to— 

Frank: “Hold, as ’twere, the mir- 
ror up to nature.” 

Cyril: Exactly. But he applied 
Hamlet’s dictum to the stuff of 
drama, to the phenomena of human 


psychology, and not, like Hamlet, to 
the mere deportment of a few play- 


ers on a stage. He kept that pur- 
pose, at least after 1877, always be- 
fore him. He held up the mirror 
ruthlessly to human nature, and did 
not wobble if he found it reflecting 
what was nasty instead of what was 
nice. He stood for truth. He did 
away with that silly, make-believe 
world in which God always rewards 
virtue with a definite number of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and 
punishes the wicked with a definite 
number of years of slavery in the 
poorhouse or the penitentiary. And 
those who come after him follow 
his example, more daringly, if any- 
thing. 

Frank: As Shylock says, “the vil- 
lainy you teach me I will execute; 
and it shall go hard but I will bet- 
ter the instruction.” 

Cyril: If you like to put it so. 

Frank: Curious Ibsenist mirror, 
that began by representing man- 
kind as a collection of fools and 
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criminals, afflicted now and then by 
odd pangs of conscience or intel- 
ligence, and ends by representing 
it as a collection of drunken sots in 
a house of ill fame! 

Cyril: Where? 

Frank: In Eugene O’Neill’s Long 
Voyage Home. 

Cyril: What about the Mytilene 
scenes in Shakespeare’s Pericles? 

Frank: They are relieved by the 
radiantly virtuous character of the 
young girl, Marina. The scabious 
squalor of O’Neill’s one-act play is 
irredeemable. 

Cyril: You miss the point. When 
Shakespeare brings Boult and his 
filthy crew on the stage, he tries to 
raise a laugh at them. When an 
Ibsenist like Eugene O’Neill or 
Bernard Shaw brings such lamen- 
table wretches on the stage, he does 
so in such a way that he excites 
either your pity or your anger, so 
that you leave the theater deter- 
mined to do your best to put an 
end to a system of society that fos- 
ters the existence of such scoun- 
drels or victims, whichever you 
choose to call them. Boult in Per- 
icles gives you an itch in your toe; 
Olson in the Long Voyage Home 
gives you a lump in your throat. 
That is why people who are well 
off, who pass their lives under an 
incrustation of sentiment, who 
boast that they are “oiling the 
wheels of society” when they give 
a few cents towards the daily 
bread of some harmless old female 
beggar, hate Ibsenism. Ibsenism 
makes them uncomfortable. It 
makes them think. It goads them 
to get at the root of the evil. 

Frank: With what result? 

Cyril: It gave Rebecca West and 
Nora Helmer the vote. 

Frank: A fat lot of good that 
does them, 
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Cyril: It is the thin end of the 
wedge. 

Frank: Of the abolition of the 
Christian home which is to bring 
about the millennium? You think 
that? 

Cyril: Is it not a good thing for 
the average theater-goer to be made 
think? 

Frank: Ah, but is he? Your Ib- 
senist is a far more important per- 
sonage in his own imagination than 
in reality. The average theater- 
goer pays his dollar or two for a 
night’s amusement, and if he finds 
his dramatist doing with him what 
a dog does with a bone, he makes 
a careful note of that dramatist’s 
name and won’t go again when he 
sees it on a bill. The crowds are 


going now to the New Oxford to 
see Eleonora Duse, not Ibsen. Just 
as many of the same sort of people 


would go to see Miss Margaret 
Leahy, Norma Talmadge’s pro- 
tégée, if it was she Cochran had 
booked. It’s the Bank of England 
to a German mark that ninety per 
cent. of the audiences don’t know 
Italian. Your Ibsenist thinks that 
the world revolves around him. It 
doesn’t. The majority of cultured 
people even don’t know precisely 
what Ibsenism is. 

Cyril: It is not the majority who 
get things done. Besides, a new 
idea, if it is true, fructifies. 

Frank: There is much virtue in 
an “if.” Shaw says that in any 
London suburban home you will 
find a family of characters from 
Ibsen. That is nonsense, charac- 
teristic nonsense. It is the supreme 
fallacy of the Ibsenist to think that 
every wife has a murderous con- 
tempt for her husband and every 
husband a maudlin contempt for 
his wife. I say the supreme fallacy 
of the Ibsenist is to think that he 
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holds the mirror up to nature, when 
all the time he keeps it leveled on a 
tiny section of a section of nature, 
and even then the glass is tinted 
yellow. I call them the “noncon- 
formist trio.” 

Cyril: Them? Whom? 

Frank: Ervine, Shaw, and Ibsen. 

Cyril: Why? 

Frank: Ervine adores Shaw, 
Shaw adores Ibsen, and Ibsen pre- 
sumably adored himself. I don’t 
wonder. They are unlike each 
other in many ways. Ibsen was a 
great dramatist. Neither of the 
other two is. Ibsen’s plays have in 
them a profound reality of passion 
and a consistency of characteriza- 
tion that put his dramatic genius 
on a level with that of Euripides, 
Shakespeare, and Racine. More- 
over, his humor is immeasurably 
richer than the humor of Ervine or 
Shaw. The League of Youth shows 
what he might have left us if his 
nose for marital incompatibilities 
had not led him away from the ex- 
ploitation of that vein in his genius. 
But the three of them take up the 
nonconformist attitude to life. 

Cyril: Oh, I say! 

Frank: I know quite well that the 
Ibsenist claims they do the reverse. 
But hear me out. The two out- 
standing qualities of nonconform- 
ism are bad temper and a mania 
for preaching at you. Your Ibsen- 
ist sees some incident that exasper- 
ates him because it does not fit in 
with his way of looking at things. 
His temper gets so bad that he can- 
not, he simply cannot, refrain from 
standing on his tub in the market 
place and preaching at the people 
about it, so he lets fly a sermon in 
the shape of a play built up after 
the fashion of what he calls the 
“comedic method,” which may or 
may not be comic, according to the 
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form he is in for writing; and there 
you have the sociological drama— 
sociological, that is, didactic, homi- 
letic, monitorial. 

Cyril: The arguments against di- 
dacticism on the stage were ex- 
ploded years ago. 

Frank: No, they were not. No 
man has yet proved to me that 
the stage is a better place than 
the pulpit to preach truth or lies 
from. 

Cyril; People go to the theater 
when they won’t go to church. 

Frank: Yes, to the theaters that 
supply them with revues and mus- 
ical comedies, which are poor sub- 
stitutes for the classical comedies 
of Sheridan and Goldsmith. 

Cyril: Which were didactic, too. 

Frank: Only secondarily, and to 
the extent that everything which is 
true to nature is necessarily didac- 
tic. But the average theater-goer 
goes to see Ibsen and the like of 
him in the hope that he will see 
something spicy, just as, when he 
goes to see Oscar Wilde’s play on 
Iokanaan, it is not to study the holi- 
ness of the saint but the flexibility 
of Salome’s limbs. Not that I should 
dream of accusing Ibsen of pander- 
ing to the sensuality of such people. 
Not at all. There is not, I readily 
admit, a line of salaciousness in his 
plays. But there is worse. There 
is a blighting pessimism, a dis- 
tinctly blasphemous atheism; you 
can hear his sneering chuckle when 
one of his characters is made to 
mention God seriously, and a desic- 
cating contempt of the sanctity of 
the marriage tie. 

Cyril: Surely you would not say 
these were the marks of a noncon- 
formist. 
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Frank: No, I should not. But 
when they are obtruded upon you 
in play after play, monotonously, as 
if the man were ridden by a hor- 
rible obsession, I say that they are 
the marks of a nonconformist in 
revolt. Proof of my contention is 
to be found in The Pretenders, one 
of the plays Ibsen wrote before he 
was seized by his sociological 
mania. In that play he represents 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Oslo 
as a veritable ruffian, although his- 
tory gave him not the scintilla of a 
datum to build his monstrous crea- 
tion upon. When he goes so far as 
to introduce Oslo, after his death, 
as a damned soul mouthing 
grotesque doggerel, he shows the 
true nonconformist rancor against 
all things and persons Catholic. How 
different is Shakespeare’s handling 
of Wolsey in Henry VIII., where the 
dramatist had every inducement to 
deepen the shaded portion of his 
drawing! ‘There is a stone wall 
around Ervine, Shaw, and Com- 
pany, which cuts off from them the 
most glorious part of life, so that 
to them all ritual, all mysticism— 
I should go so far as to say, all 
poetry—are as if they were not. 
They have the spiritual angularity 
and boorish obtuseness of the red- 
nosed psalm-singers who butchered 
little babies at Drogheda, and jos- 
tled and kicked the helpless Charles 
I. as he walked to his death-trial at 
Westminster. 

Cyril: I wonder what St. John 
Ervine would say if he heard you 
saying that. 

Frank: I hope he would not try 
to twist my words as you are doing 
by the implication in what you have 
just said. 





A CALIFORNIA INTERLUDE. 


By ALEx 


T was more than a day in June— 

it was a day in June in San 
Diego. 

In the lobby of a famous cara- 
vansary, the party of sight-seers— 
of which an unkind fate had made 
me one, although but an unconsid- 
ered unit—discussed its itinerary 
for the day. I, as was my wont, 
sat apart, avowedly for a quiet 
smoke, registering determination 


that, when next I traveled on pleas- 
ure bent, there would be but one 
companion, and that one, prefer- 
ably, an Irish setter. 

When the energetic chatter of 


my fellow travelers died to a twit- 
tering murmur, I knew that an 
agreement was being arrived at. A 
little later, evidently as an after- 
thought, I was informed, most cas- 
ually, that we were to visit the Old 
Mission. 

Our self-anointed chief made the 
necessary arrangements. An auto- 
mobile, painted battleship-gray, 
swung in and docked at our curb. 
We clambered aboard and seated 
ourselves according to our indi- 
vidual ability for preémpting a fa- 
vored place. 

When we had settled, I found 
myself safely ensconced in the mid- 
dle of a rear seat, flanked by the del- 
iquescent lady who had enjoyed a 
major operation, and the anzmic 
gentleman who was a noisy chron- 
icle of baseball celebrities. My 
front was protected (?) by the 
backs of those, who, having played 
tag in the corners of the world, had 
attained merit in selfishness and 
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sight-seeing, and who therefore en- 
titled themselves to seats of prom- 
inence. ... The trip, even at its 
outset, showed possibilities of being 
uninteresting. 

The auto whisked us from the 
city proper to an upland residential 
section; then, leaving the paved 
road, it made a sharp turn and 
darted down the winding trail of a 
huge cafion. We had left the en- 
virons of civilization; we were in an 
undisturbed wilderness of vacant 
places. 

Down this vast mountain-laurel 
decked cafion—the deeper, the 
darker—we turned and _ twisted, 
dodging battalions of dusty gray 
clumps of sagebrush which threat- 
ened to bar our way. Monotony 
was growing into surfeit, when, 
magically, dazzling sunshine ap- 
peared in front. A moment later 
the machine glided out of the cafon 
into a broad, level expanse, the 
farther side—a mile away — 
bounded by mighty hills. 

A soft blue haze was over all. 
We were in Mission Valley. 

The insistent peacefulness of the 
scene before us checked the inces- 
sant small talk and sporadic enthu- 
siasm of my fellow pilgrims. For 
this I added gratitude to my appre- 
ciation of its beauty. 

I, if undisturbed when driving, 
enjoy and think I see the passing 
show. But I would rather miss 
some of its salient features than 
have my rights of personal discov- 
ery violated by an index finger 
rudely demanding that I perceive 
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some object which the finger’s 
proud owner has located in the 
panorama before us. I feel that 
the annex of the offending digit is 
desirous of impressing the subject 
of his ecstasy on my senses by rub- 
bing my nose against it. I dislike 
this as I do a German guidebook; 
it irritates me. 

Up the valley, over the river, 
through a long lane of ancient 
cedars and giant peppers, and the 
auto came to rest before the Old 
Mission—a crumbling ruin. In an- 
other climate it would be even less 
than that. But there remains stand- 
ing sufficient of the Mission’s facade 
and walls to tell of its past dignity 
and olden purpose. 

I cannot conceive what my com- 
panions expected to find at the Mis- 
sion—those who view an historic 
place with a casual eye are doomed 
to disappointment—but  concur- 
rently with their arrival, they 
agreed that the ruin (for them) 
lacked sensational requirements, 
and, with alacrity, they elected to 
return at once to the city. 

They received with mirth, not 
understandable but uncomplimen- 
tary, my announced intent to tarry 
a while at the Mission. It was with 
joy I watched their departure—the 
flood of my resentment subsiding 
with the dust of their fast-receding 
auto. 

I turned again to view the tum- 
bled ruin wherein had been made 
so much of California’s earliest his- 
tory. Its fast-disintegrating adobe 
walls—the ghosts of a great en- 
deavor—like the broken jug “in 
which roses have once been dis- 
tilled,” exhale the perfume of their 
consecrated past. The shrine on 
the near-by hill and the old well 
below, the olive grove and the tree- 
lined lane, all lacking the care of 
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hands long stilled, eloquently speak 
of the loving labor of their birth. 

As I stand before the wide en- 
trance of the Old Mission, its 
wounds of Time heal: I repeople it 
with the enthusiasts who once gave 
it soul; I visualize the comings and 
goings of its one-time dependents; 
and I picture the visitors who 
sought the spiritual consolations its 
altars once afforded. 

The huge doors of the zagudn 
swing open: beneath its broad arch, 
with upraised hand, stands a Fran- 
ciscan friar in his humble robe of 
brown; before the good friar, kneel 
a gayly caparisoned cavalier of Old 
Spain and his attendant military es- 
cort. Yonder, in the fields of grow- 
ing corn, are the white-garbed In- 
dians, singing as they toil. The 
whistles of the meadow larks and 
mocking birds are the echoes 
caught from the laughter of the 
brown children who once played in 
the shade of the white walls of the 
Mission. And—when the birds 
grant a silent interval—I almost 
hear the solemn chant of the wor- 
shipers inside, who long have gone 
their golden way. 

The river, as of yore, rushes from 
its mountain gorge to the Mission, 
and then, reluctantly, meanders by 
it. Once, this river ran its fair way 
to the sea, but now, ere it reaches 
that haven in the distance, it is 
swallowed by sand and silt which 
repeating floods have washed down 
from the mountains. 

The road from the settlement at 
the port to the Mission followed the 
old course of the river. Up this 
trail came swaggering men of the 
sea, bearing casks and bales from 
foreign lands; they dropped the 
cargoes from their shoulders in the 
patio of the Mission, and left the 
burdens of their souls at its altars. 
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Down this trail went the worthy 
priest on holy errand of spiritual 
comfort for the weary soldiers at 
the settlement. The road was the 
well-trod way of God from the low 
lands of strife to the high lands of 
peace. 

I must needs walk this olden way 
over which so many better men had 
passed. And, first making my de- 
voirs at the little shrine on the hill, 
I wandered down the trail toward 
the bright blue ocean. Save for the 
birds which chirped companionably 
as I passed, and the hum of the 
bees as they darted between the al- 
filerilla and the flowers of the sage, 
the valley was a slumberland in 
which I was permitted to wander 
and dream. 

Before me was the sparkling blue 
ocean; on each side were the high 
hills, with their ever changing 
colors of browns and greens. But 
the valley in which I walked was 
a sandy waste strewn with bowl- 
ders, and sparsely covered with un- 
happy scrub trees, draggled, torn, 
and bent by the waters of recurring 
floods. 

An old man, his red zarape spread 
over the time-worn bowlder on 
which he sat, a dog, and a group of 
goats, fashioned themselves in my 
landscape. I paused to enjoy the 
little pastoral, so much in keeping 
with my mood. The dog sensed my 
approach, eyed me with suspicion, 
and drew nearer to his charges; the 
goats ceased browsing and looked 
up with disapproval—the largest of 
them stepped one pace forward, and 
truculently stamped a challenging 
foot. But when I had returned the 
very courteous salute of the old 
Mexican on the bowlder, and 
stopped for further conversation, 
amity was established. The dog 
dropped asleep; the goats browsed. 
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Old men, who have grown old 
properly, know all things worth 
knowing; a sacred few of them are 
gifted with the power of imparting 
this knowledge. My goatherd 
proved to be one of the elect. 

* * . 

“Si, senor, the valley is now a 
waste. When I was very young, it 
was covered with orchards and 
little fields of grain. Then came the 
great flood in °67, and made it as 
you see. Some day the sands will 
harden, and the river underneath 
again will come to the surface. Will 
my people then plant as they did 
before the flood? Si, sefior! Of 
that there is no doubt; not by one 
burn does the child learn to fear 
the fire! ... 

“My dog? Leén? Ah, si, he 
loves the goats. Why should he 
not? As a puppy, was he not suc- 
kled by a goat? Since first able to 
walk, has he not gone with the 
goats? He lives with the goats; he 
sleeps with the goats; not even for 
me will he leave them. He is their 
foster brother! He is a_ goat- 
dog! ... 

“The large goat? 


‘Billy’ you call 
it? No, sefor, its name is El Rey. 


What means ‘Billy’? Ah, si, Wil- 
liam—en espanol, Guillermo! No, 
no, senor! Only our children do 
we name after the saints—the child 
is named after the good saint on 
whose day it has the fortune to be 
born. The goats have names, yes! 
That white goat is Blanca, the rest- 
less one we call Traviesa. Never 
do we give the name of a Christian 
to an animal; to do so would be un- 
pleasing to the Holy Ones... . 
“No, senor, this is not the old 
trail. Since the big flood we have 
used the higher ground, but no- 
where is the new way far distant 
from the old. Farther on, where 
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you draw near to the large cross on 
the hillside, and approach the palm 
tree planted by the good Fathers, 
you will find that the trails unite 
again—at the foot of the Cross, as 
all roads do, sefior! as all roads 
Gel . «- 

“You must ‘go, sefior? Then, 
adiés! Always may you walk with 
the saints!” 

* * * 

I resumed my walk toward the 
ocean. The knowledge that I was 
not on the old trail had dimmed the 
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first flush of my enthusiasm, but 
my wayside conversation, terminat- 
ing with the old Mexican’s sublime 
assurance that “all roads unite at 
the foot of the Cross,” furnished me 
food for satisfying thought. 

The palm tree planted by the 
early missionaries will, in some not 
distant day, fall; but the sunshine 
those old palmers enshrined in the 
hearts of their parishioners will 
throw, for all time, the shadow of 
Christ’s Cross over the Valley of the 
Old Mission. 


DEATH. 


By JoHN BUNKER. 


We die a thousand deaths before we die, 
A thousand times suffer the deadly thrust 
Of envy, hatred, malice, or mistrust, 


Our own or others’. 


Friendship put by, 


Love cold or cooling, flattering hopes that lie, 
The myriad griefs that grind our hearts to dust, 
Defeat and disappointment, self-disgust— 

Oh, what to these is death’s strange agony? 


Yet these, which pass even with our passing breath, 
And death itself, the term of all endeavor, 

Are symbols merely of one greater death, 

Whose rigorous bonds no living force may sever 
Save only Love’s, remembering Him Who saith: 
“Who keeps My law shall not taste death forever.” 
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By J. M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 


“rT“HE Census of Fifteenth Cen- 

tury Books Owned in Amer- 
ica,” published by the New York 
Public Library in 1919, marks a 
widespread interest in American- 
owned incunabula. This list of 
books printed before the year 1501, 
and now owned in the United States 
and Canada, though primarily in- 
tended as a help to students of 
early printing, is in reality a glow- 
ing tribute by American Protestants 
to Catholic books, and as such 
claims the attention of the general 
Catholic public. 

The compilation of the Census 
was begun in 1898, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Thompson, libra- 
rian of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. In the course of time the 
number of incunabula was found to 
be much larger than had been an- 
ticipated. The earliest report, made 
on October 31, 1899, states that 30 
libraries and private owners had 
sent in 879 titles. The figures ul- 
timately reached, and printed in 
the Census, are given by the editor, 
G. P. Winship, as approximately 
169 public libraries and 246 private 
collections, reporting over 13,200 
copies of more than 6,640 titles or 
distinct editions. But a careful 
count on my part yielded the exact 
figures of 13,568 copies and 7,037 
titles or editions. A number of 
titles and copies have been entered 
twice, and in each case the dupli- 
cate entry has to be eliminated. I 
counted 20 duplicate entries of 
copies and 521 of titles. Accord- 
ingly, the Census includes 13,548 


distinct copies and 6,516 distinct 
titles, which represent a little more 
than one-thousandth of the orig- 
inal output of copies and one-sixth 
of the number of original editions. 

The notes as to the ownership of 
these books refer to the period of 
some twenty years ago. Most of 
the copies were then and are still 
in the larger public libraries. Many 
privately owned copies have since 
changed hands. Many more have 
come from Europe to the libraries 
of American collectors and are 
now unknown except to the owners 
and their friends. There are at 
present, it is estimated, a thousand 
fifteenth century books hidden in 
American bookcases, belonging to 
persons who inherited them or who 
bought them as curiosities. In 
many instances, also, librarians 
failed to codperate with the editors, 
not sending in lists of the copies in 
their collections. Nevertheless, even 
in its present form, consisting pri- 
marily of data gathered over twenty 
years ago, the Census is an indis- 
pensable guide to investigators. 

A special mark of distinction at- 
tached to several copies is that 
they have come from the libraries 
of famous men. Mr. Henry Wal- 
ters, of Baltimore, has a copy of 
Bessarion’s Adversus calumpia- 
torem, printed at Rome in 1469, 
which was once in the possession 
of Pope Sixtus V. The General 
Theological Seminary, of New York, 
possesses two copies which once be- 
longed to the private library of 
Pope Pius VI., one of Durandus’s 
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the copies were then and are still 
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and their friends. There are at 
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their collections. Nevertheless, even 
in its present form, consisting pri- 
marily of data gathered over twenty 
years ago, the Census is an indis- 
pensable guide to investigators. 
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Rationale, printed at Vicenza in 
1480, and the other of Lombardus’s 
Sententiz, printed at Venice in 
1477. Harvard University Library 
treasures a copy of the Sermons of 
Leo the Great, printed at Venice in 
1482, which formed part of the pri- 
vate library of Pope Leo XII. 

The New York Public Library 
preserves a copy of the French 
translation of Josephus Flavius’s 
De bello Judaico, printed at Paris 
in 1492 and once owned by Cardinal 
Richelieu. From the library of 
King William IV. of England, a 
copy of Juvenal’s Satirz, printed 
at Venice in 1482, came into the 
possession of the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Robert Hoe of New York possessed 
a copy of the Hours of Our Lady 
in Greek, printed by Aldus at Ven- 
ice in 1497, once the personal prop- 


erty of the famous Reformer, Me- 
lanchthon. ‘. 

Our chief interest, however, cen- 
ters in the group of Bibles printed 
before the year 1501 and now pre- 


served in American libraries. Of 
these the Census lists no less than 
430 copies of 116 different editions. 
In this number are included seven 
copies destroyed by fire in the New 
York State Library at Albany in 
1911; also eleven single leaves of 
different copies, three double leaves, 
one gathering of four leaves, and 
one larger portion of an Old Testa- 
meni—all detached pieces from 
lost copies, and all, except a single 
leaf of the Spanish Bible, in Latin. 
Eliminating these seven burnt 
copies and these sixteen fragments 
from our calculation, we have a 
total of 407 more or less complete 
copies representing 113 different 
editions (3 editions represented 
only by fragments have been omit- 
ted). Three hundred and eighty 


copies are localized; the where- 
abouts of the remaining 27 copies 
are unknown. These 407 Bibles 
form a little over three per cent. of 
all extant American incunabula. 

Many single copies of Bibles, par- 
ticularly those with extensive com- 
mentaries, consist of two or more 
complete volumes. We count 69 
copies having each two volumes, 6 
having each three volumes, 48 hav- 
ing each four volumes, 8 having 
each six volumes, and 6 having each 
seven volumes, forming an addi- 
tional number of 301 volumes and 
making a total of 708 distinct vol- 
umes of the Bible. But this figure 
must be regarded as only approx- 
imately correct, since we count 38 
copies which were originally each 
in one bulky volume, and which 
may have been divided in some 
cases by the capricious modern 
binder. It is to be regretted that 
the Census does not furnish any 
information on this point. 

As for the sizes of the Bibles, we 
have 98 editions in folio, 10 in 
quarto, and 5 in octavo. We count 
349 copies and 635 single volumes 
in folio, 38 copies and 53 single 
volumes in quarto, and 20 copies 
and as many volumes in octavo. 

A distribution according to the 
languages furnishes these figures: 
Latin Bibles—95 editions, 351 
copies, and 631 volumes; German 
Bibles—12 editions, 43 copies, and 
56 volumes; Dutch Bibles—1 edi- 
tion, 6 copies, and 12 volumes; 
Italian Bibles—3 editions, 4 copies, 
and 6 volumes; Czech Bibles—2 edi- 
tions, 3 copies, and as many vol- 
umes; also 1 leaf of the Spanish 
Bible. 

As for the places where these 
Bibles appeared in print, Germany 
takes the lead. The Latin Bibles 
were printed in the following cities: 
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Nuremberg, heading the list with 
16 editions, 83 copies, and 174 vol- 
umes; Strassburg, 11 editions, 34 
copies, and 45 volumes; Mayence, 
3 editions, 14 copies, and 25 vol- 
umes; Cologne, 7 editions, 9 copies, 
and 17 volumes; Ulm, 1 edition, 7 
copies, and 7 volumes; Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 2 editions, 4 copies, 
and 4 volumes; Speyer, 2 editions, 
2 copies, 2 volumes. 

Basel in Switzerland follows with 
16 editions, 69 copies, and 155 vol- 
umes; Venice in Italy comes forth 
with 21 editions, 106 copies, and 
170 volumes; Brescia, 1 edition, 3 
copies, and 3 volumes; Vicenza, 1 
edition, 2 copies, and 3 volumes; 
Rome, 1 edition, 2 copies, and 2 
volumes; Naples, 1 edition, 2 copies, 
and 2 volumes; Piacenza, 1 edition, 
1 copy, and 1 volume. Lyons in 


France is represented by 8 editions, 


9 copies, and 12 volumes, and Paris 
by 2 editions, 3 copies, and 5 vol- 
umes. One edition with 1 copy in 
4 volumes cannot be localized. 
Counting both Latin and vernac- 
ular Bibles combined, Venice heads 
the list with 24 editions, 110 copies, 
and 176 volumes; Nuremberg 
comes next with 18 editions, 96 
copies, and 187 volumes; then 
Basel, with 16 editions, 69 copies, 
and 155 volumes; Strassburg, 14 
editions, 46 copies, and 62 volumes; 
Cologne, 9 editions, 14 copies, and 
24 volumes; Mayence, 3 editions, 14 
copies, and 25 volumes; Augsburg, 
4 editions, 11 copies, and 16 vol- 
umes (all German Bibles); Lyons, 
8 editions, 9 copies, and 12 vol- 
umes; Ulm, 1 edition, 7 copies, and 
7 volumes; Delft in Holland, 1 edi- 
tion, 6 copies, and 12 volumes; Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, 2 editions, 4 
copies, and 4 volumes; Paris, 2 edi- 
tions, 3 copies, and 5 volumes. 
Eight other cities are represented 


with 9 editions, 15 copies, and 16 
volumes. Half of the above-men- 
tioned Bibles published in Italy and 
France, that is to say, 17 editions, 
numbering 71 copies and 114 vol- 
umes, were printed by German 
printers. 

The 380 copies, in 681 volumes, 
whose present locations are known, 
are distributed among 92 libraries 
in the United States, which have 
378 copies and 675 volumes, and 2 
libraries in Canada, which have 2 
copies and 6 volumes (The Public 
Library of Toronto and the Sem- 
inary of Saint-Sulpice at Montreal). 
The General Theological Seminary 
in New York City ranks first, with 
90 copies, 85 editions, and 145 vol- 
umes, all in Latin. Then follow the 
New York Public Library, with 54 
copies, 46 editions, and 82 volumes; 
the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, 20 copies, 20 edi- 
tions»and 38 volumes; the private 
library of the late Mr. Henry Wal- 
ters, Baltimore, 17 copies, 29 vol- 
umes; the private library of Mr. H. 
E. Huntington, New York City, 14 
copies, 19 volumes; the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., 11 
copies, 16 volumes; the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, 10 copies, 
24 volumes; the private library of 
the late John Pierpont Morgan, 8 
copies, 7 editions, and 10 volumes; 
and the University of Chicago, 7 
copies, 17 volumes. 

Three libraries preserve each 6 
copies with an aggregate of 41 vol- 
umes; five libraries, each 4 copies, 
totaling altogether 50 volumes; five 
libraries, each 3 copies and an ag- 
gregate of 28 volumes; twenty-four 
libraries having each 2 copies and 
an aggregate of 95 volumes; and 
forty-eight libraries having each 1 
copy, with an aggregate of 87 vol- 
umes. New York City preserves 
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half of these Bibles in fifteen li- 
braries, with 205 copies and 335 
volumes. 

Catholic institutions are poorly 
represented in the line of Pre- 
Reformation printed Bibles. No 
more than 13 copies, or three and 
a half per cent., and 39 volumes, or 
not quite six per cent., of the known 
Bibles are preserved in eight differ- 
ent Catholic institutions, whereas 
ten Protestant theological sem- 
inaries report a total of 127 copies 
and 223 volumes, and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York 
City reported one copy of a Latin 
Bible in 4 volumes. The libraries 


of 17 universities, colleges, and in- 
stitutions controlled by non-Cath- 
olics preserve 36 copies and 79 vol- 
umes, and one State institution, the 
University of Illinois, possesses one 
copy of the Latin Bible in 6 vol- 


umes. The private libraries of 34 
different gentlemen and one lady, 
all non-Catholics, preserve 83 copies 
and 129 volumes. Eighteen public 
libraries and four collections of 
learned societies reported a total 
of 119 copies and 201 volumes. 
Most of the Pre-Reformation Bibles 
now stored away in the public li- 
braries were once in the possession 
of non-Catholic book-lovers. 

The average number of copies to 
a single edition is not quite four. 
One edition is represented by 12 
copies, another edition by 11 copies, 
one other by 10 copies, three edi- 
tions by 9 copies each, five by 8 
copies each, seven by 7 copies each, 
ten by 6 copies each, eight by 5 
copies each, eleven by 4 copies each, 
twelve by 3 copies each, twenty-four 
hy 2 copies each, and thirty by 1 
copy each. Moreover, three addi- 
tional editions are represented only 
by fragments or single leaves, while 
61 editions have not found yet any 


representation in American li- 
braries; not even a single detached 
leaf of any copy of these has yet 
crossed the ocean. 

The Latin Bible published by 
Froben at Basel, on October 27, 
1495, is the edition that counts the 
highest number of copies, namely, 
twelve copies dispersed in eleven 
different libraries. Next follows 
the German Bible published by Ko- 
burger at Nuremberg, on February 
17, 1483, with eleven copies in as 
many different libraries. 

The foregoing figures are based 
on the entries in the Census and 
do not show the exact number of 
Bibles preserved in American li- 
braries. For a number of fifteenth 
century Bibles have been hiding in 
American collections for years and, 
somehow or another, have not been 
catalogued in the Census. We 
know of three such Bibles: a Latin 
Bible, printed in 1477, in the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
a Latin Bible in St. Benedict’s Ab- 
bey, Atchison, Kansas; and a Ger- 
man Bible, printed in 1483, in the 
Library of the Paulist Fathers in 
New York City. Yet bibliographers 
are still at a loss to estimate, even 
approximately, the number of these 
“hidden” Bibles. 

All these Pre-Reformation Bibles 
now safely housed in American li- 
braries were once in the possession 
of Catholics in Europe. Most of 
them, if not all, were bought by 
those Catholics in the market, or, 
in a few cases, were received by 
proof readers as contracted wages 
for their hard labor. By the year 
1510 all these Bibles had reached 
their final resting-place, where 
nearly all of them were to harbor 
for well-nigh three centuries. The 
suppression of monasteries and the 
subsequent confiscation of church 
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property, at the close of the eight- 
eenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth, placed these Bibles 
on the book market for the second 
time, so that most of them found a 
new home in the collections of non- 
Catholic American bibliophiles. 
New York City enjoys the unique 
distinction of preserving the high- 
est number of copies of the Guten- 
berg Bibles to be found in any 
single city throughout the world. 
This Bible was printed in the years 
1450 to 1453 by Gutenberg, at May- 
ence in Germany, and is the first 
Bible ever printed with movable 
types. The entire issue of this first 
printed Bible comprised upwards 
of 200 to 220 copies, and every copy 
of it was sold by the year 1462, 
when the firm placed a new edition 
on the market. No less than fifty- 


three copies of this first printed 


Bible are still extant, seven in the 
United States, besides twenty dif- 
ferent fragments of it. 

And our non-Catholic book-lovers 
have paid exorbitant prices for 
these Catholic Bibles, breaking all 
previous records of bookselling. The 
Gutenberg Bible now in the New 
York Public Library had reposed, 
as it appears, in some monastic li- 
brary in France for centuries, till 
the suppression of monasteries dur- 
ing the French Revolution made it 
private property and it passed into 
the possession of the English biblio- 
phile, George Hibbert. Later it was 
successively sold to Messrs. Coch- 
ran (1829) and J. Wilkes, and 
finally, on March 12, 1847, to James 
Lenox of New York for $2,500. That 
was the first copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible to cross the ocean. 

The Gutenberg Bible once owned 
by Sir John Thorold, who collected 
books from 1775 till about 1800, 
was sold in London in December, 
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1884, for $19,500, to the famous 
London bookseller, Bernard Quar- 
itch, passing later into the hands 
of the Rev. William Makellar, a 
Protestant clergyman of Edinburgh, 
Scotland; it experienced a drop in 
price when it again came up for 
sale in London, in November, 1898, 
fetching only $14,750, and passing 
finally into the library of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

The third copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible in New York City had been 
resting on the shelves of the library 
connected with the Dominican 
Church at Erfurt in Germany for 
centuries, till it was acquired in 
1870 by the Jewish bookseller, A. 
Chohn, of Berlin, and sold in the 
same year to George Brinley, of 
Hartford, Conn. It was resold suc- 
cessively to Hamilton Cole of New 
York City for $8,000 in 1881, to 
Brayton Ives of New York City for 
$16,000, and finally to James W. 
Ellsworth of New York City for 
$14,800 in 1891. 

The paper copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible now in the library of John 
Pierpont Morgan of New York City 
evidently had been resting for many 
decades on the shelves of a monas- 
tic or church library of Saxony, 
Germany, when it was appropriated, 
after the introduction of the Ref- 
ormation and the suppression of 
Catholic institutions, by a Protestant 
gentleman of Bischofswerda in Sax- 
ony, who donated it in 1565 to the 
Protestant minister, Melchior Gau- 
bisch, of Langen-Wolmsdorf. Not 
long after this date it passed into 
the hands of the noble Protestant 
family of Nostitz, where it remained 
till the year 1677; it formed part of 
the Protestant church library of 
Klein-Bautzen in Saxony from 1677 
till about 1876, when it was sold to 
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an Englishman for $2,215, resold 
successively to Quaritch in 1881 for 
$3,800, and shortly after to Theo- 
dore Irwin of Oswego, N. Y., and 
was finally purchased by the late 
John Pierpont Morgan in 1899. 

The second copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible owned by the late 
John Pierpont Morgan was sold by 
the German antiquarian, E. Tross, 
to an Englishman for $3,750 in 
1864, and was finally purchased in 
1897 by Mr. Morgan. 

The distinction of being the high- 
est-priced Bible belongs to the 
Gutenberg Bible now owned by H. 
E. Huntington. It was in 1774 the 
property of Otto H. von Nostitz, 
passed into the possession of the 
Catholic University of Mayence, 
Germany, about the year 1784, was 
stolen in 1801, and sold for $200 
about 1805 to Alexander Horn of 
Ratisbon, passed successively into 
the hands of Henry Perkins of Lon- 
don in 1825 for the sum of $2,520, 
of the Earl of Ashburnham in 1873 
for $17,000, of the bookseller Quar- 
itch in 1897 for $20,000, of Robert 
Hoe of New York about 1898 for 
$25,000, and was finally purchased 
by Mr. H. E. Huntington in 1911 
for the phenomenal sum of $50,000, 
the highest price ever paid for a 
Bible. It is printed on vellum. 

The highest-priced Bible in Amer- 
ica printed on paper is the Guten- 
berg Bible now in the possession of 
Joseph E. Widener, Elkins Park, 
Pa. This Bible was bequeathed to 
the monastery of Zuzat, near 
Amersfort, in Holland by the priest 
Vlieghet, on March 7, 1471, and re- 
mained there over three centuries. 
In 1814 it was sold at Paris by P. 
H. Larcher to John Lloyd for $424, 
resold successively to the Earl of 
Ashburnham about 1840, to Quar- 
itch in 1896 for $15,000, to Robert 


Hoe of New York in 1897 for $20,000, 
and was finally purchased at the Hoe 
auction, January 9, 1912, by H. E. 
Widener of Philadelphia for $27,- 
500. The Huth copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible bought by Quaritch for 
$29,000 in 1911 is the highest-priced 
Bible printed on paper in the entire 
world. 

In 1462 the first Bible bearing an 
imprint was published at Mayence; 
by August 14th of that year three 
different issues of the Bible, printed 
by three different firms, were selling 
in the open market. Of the orig- 
inal output of 300 copies of this 
first dated Bible, no less than 61 
have been preserved, 5 of them in 
American libraries. A copy of this 
Bible had been in the possession of 
the Earls of Sunderland from about 
the year 1720 till 1881, when it was 
sold to Quaritch (December, 1881) 
for $8,000, and by him to John 
Jacob Astor. It is now in the New 
York Public Library. Another copy, 
which had been at the British Mu- 
seum in London in 1827, was sold 
in June, 1850, and purchased by 
John Lenox. It also is now in the 
New York Public Library. 

A third copy now in the John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence, 
R. L, once belonged to the famous 
imperial general Prince Eugene of 
Savoy (d. 1736) and passed with 
the latter’s library into the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. About the year 
1800 it was exchanged as a dupli- 
cate and acquired by an English 
collector. In 1824 it was sold to 
Thorpe for $682.50 and in Decem- 
ber, 1884, to John Carter Brown for 
$5,000. The escutcheon of Prince 
Eugene can still be seen on the 
cover. 

In 1896 the General Theological 
Seminary of New York bought a 
copy of this first dated Bible of 
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1462 in England. The fifth copy 
now treasured in American li- 
braries was purchased at Paris in 
1863 by the London bookseller, 
Ellis, for $3,000, and was sold in 
1864 to H. Huth of London and in 
1911 to John Pierpont Morgan of 
New York. 

A highly interesting edition of the 
Bible is the one published at Rome 
in 1471. It is interesting to us in 
many ways. First, it is the earliest 
issue of the Bible printed outside 
of Germany; then, too, it was 
printed in the heart of Christen- 
dom, in Papal Rome. It is, more- 
over, remarkable for the fact that 
the printers and publishers of this 
Roman Bible were two German 
priests, Schweinheim and Pannartz, 
and that the librarian of the Vat- 
ican Library, the Right Rev. John 
Andrew de Bussi, Bishop of Aleria 
(died in 1475), read the proofs of 
the entire Bible, which numbers no 
less than 1,240 pages in folio, con- 
taining 114,000 column (or double) 
lines. Exactly 275 copies of this 
issue were printed originally, but 
only two copies, both lacking the 
second volume, have found their 
way into American libraries. Onc 
copy is preserved by the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, and the 
other copy is to be found in the 
collection of the late Mr. Henry 
Walters of Baltimore, Md. This 
latter copy was once owned by a 
Catholic bishop, as is shown by the 
escutcheon on leaf 15. 

Andrew Frisner is another priest 
who published Bibles in the fif- 
teenth century. In 1474 he entered 
into partnership with the printer 
John Sensenschmid at Nuremberg, 
and they published in that city, dur- 
ing the following four years, a 
series of important works. On De- 
cember 9, 1475, they issued a Latin 
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Bible, which is represented in Amer- 
ican libraries by only one copy, pre- 
served at the General Theological 
Seminary of New York City. In the 
following year, 1476, the firm of 
Frisner & Sensenschmid published 
a second Latin Bible at Nuremberg, 
of which four copies are found in 
American libraries, two in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of New 
York City, one in the New York 
Public Library, and one in the pri- 
vate library of T. B. De Vinne of 
New York City. Likewise in 1476, 
or the following year, Frisner & 
Sensenschmid issued a German 
Bible, the so-called “Fourth” Ger- 
man Bible. Two copies of this Ger- 
man Bible are treasured in Amer- 
ican libraries, one in the New York 
Public Library and tthe other in 
Union Theological Seminary of 
New York City. 

In 1478 Frisner dissolved part- 
nership and went to Leipzig, where 
he commenced to teach theology at 
the university in 1479. In his will, 
dated 1504, he bequeathed his 
printing press to the Dominicans of 
Leipzig. Frisner most likely was 
no professional printer, like his 
predecessors, Schweinheim and 
Pannartz. He furnished the cap- 
ital stock of the firm, and acted as 
editor, proof reader, clerk, and pub- 
lisher, leaving the mechanical work 
mostly to his partner, only assist- 
ing him now and then, especially 
in handling the printing-press, 
which required two men to work it. 

The most voluminous Bible pub- 
lished in the fifteenth century is the 
Latin Bible with the Commentary 
of Cardinal Hugh of Saint-Cher, 
printed by Amerbach at Basel dur- 
ing the years 1498 to 1502. It con- 
sists of seven volumes in folio, con- 
taining five thousand and four 
(5,004) printed pages, with over 
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300,000 printed column (or double) 
lines, and was in the press for 
four years and nine months. No 
less than sixteen hundred volumes, 
or 228 copies of each volume, were 
printed, as the publisher himself 
informs us. A complete copy of 
this voluminous Bible is preserved 
in each of the following American 
libraries: General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City; Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City; 
Jesuit College, Woodstock, Md.; 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; Howe Library, Hanover, 
N. H. 

The first Bible in the handy size 
of octavo was issued by Froben at 
Basel on June 27, 1491, having 986 
closely printed pages with 56 lines 
to a page. It is one of the greatest 
oddities of modern English bibliog- 
raphers that they label this small 
Bible the “Poor Man’s Bible,” be- 
cause on account of “its small size 
and close printing it could easily 
be bought by the poor people.” 
Who first applied this name to this 
Bible, is not known. At all events, 
this designation cannot have orig- 
inated before the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Certainly it 
should afford us no small comfort, 
after the ridicule heaped on the 
Catholic Latin Bibles, that Protes- 
tant scholars have set down an edi- 
tion of the Latin Bible as having 
been printed expressly for the 
poorer people. 

Yet, after all, the “Poor Man’s 
Bible” is an egregious misnomer. 
In a wider sense, the great mass of 
printed Bibles had been Poor Men’s 
Bibles, because the rich people of 
the fifteenth century bought the ex- 
quisite manuscript Bibles and 
looked askance at the productions 
of the press. The printers supplied 


the existent demand, and their 
Bibles were bought by people of 
mediocre means as well as by those 
who were better off. The format of 
the Bible was not regulated by the 
size of the purse of the buyers, but 
was the creation of a long-standing 
custom. 

We have an instructive case 
nearer home which shows that 
small-sized Bibles had no attraction 
for poor people, in the history of 
the English Bible in the United 
States. When the English Bible 
had been made “free” by the War 
of Independence, Aitken published 
the first English Bible in small 
12mo (1782), which was a finan- 
cial failure; then followed the large 
quarto Bible (1790); then the first 
folio Bible (1791); and again, in 
1793, the handy octavo Bible; and 
in 1797 the common school Bible 
in 12mo—the process being the re- 
verse of what had happened three 
centuries before. 

Nine copies of Froben’s octavo 
Bible of 1491 are preserved in 
American libraries: Dominican 
Library, Washington, D. C.; Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New 
York City; Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Mount Airy, Pa.; Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Library of Con- 
gress; New York Public Library; 
Philadelphia Free Library; Prof. 
W. T. Hewett, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Henry Walters, Baltimore, Md. 

The largest collection of vernac- 
ular Bibles, according to the Census, 
is treasured in the New York Public 
Library, and consists of ten Ger- 
man Bibles of nine different edi- 
tions, one Dutch Bible, and two 
Czech Bibles of the first edition of 
1488. Next follow Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City, with 
five German Bibles; the Library of 
Congress, with three German Bibles 
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and one Dutch Bible, besides one 
Dutch and one Czech Bible in the 
Thacher Collection; Watkinson Li- 
brary, Hartford, Conn., with three 
German Bibles of different editions; 
the University of Chicago and Yale 
University, each with two German 
Bibles; John Pierpont Morgan, 
with one German and one Dutch 
Bible; and Henry E. Huntington, 
with two Italian Bibles and one 
Dutch Bible. Eight public and 
three private libraries each possess 
one copy of the German Bible, and 
two private libraries each one copy 
of the Italian Bible, and one public 
library one copy of the Dutch Bible. 
The whereabouts of six German 
Bibles are not known. 

These figures are based on the 
Census. The Colwell Library, of 
the late Rev. T. M. Colwell, of 
Lowell, Mass., now in the Library 


of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has the entire 
series of Pre-Reformation German 
Bibles, but none of them is listed in 
the Census; it is the only complete 
collection of such Bibles in the 
United States at the present time. 


Though all these vernacular 
Bibles were once in the possession 
of Catholics, we can trace them 
back only in rare cases to their first 
owners in the fifteenth century. 
The copy of the German Bible (the 
so-called “Ninth” Bible) published 
by Koberger at Nuremberg in 1483, 
and now in the library of the Ca- 
puchin Fathers of New York City is 
highly interesting. This German 
Bible (Part I.: Genesis-Psalms miss- 
ing) passed, shortly after its issue 
from the press, into the possession 
of the Canonesses of St. Agnes Con- 
vent at Treves in Germany, as is 
written in a fifteenth century hand 
in Latin on the inner side of the 
front cover, and in German on the 


inner side of the back cover. There 
it remained for over three cen- 
turies. After the suppression of 
the monastery, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, it was con- 
fiscated and incorporated into the 
city library of Treves. Later it was 
sold to Charles Clay, M.D., of 
Audenshaw Lodge, near Manches- 
ter, England. About the year 1880 
it was sold again by an English 
bookseller, and some time later was 
presented to the Capuchin Fathers 
of New York City by one of their 
benefactors. The copy is preserved 
in its original binding with clasps, 
is ornamented with exquisite cap- 
ital letters illuminated in various 
colors, and illustrated with 110 
large woodcuts, highly colored. The 
type and paper are as clean and 
clear as when first issued from the 
press. 

Some copies of Bibles preserved 
in American libraries gained a mark 
of distinction by coming from the 
libraries of famous men or institu- 
tions. The General Theological 
Seminary of New York City pos- 
sesses a Latin Bible, printed at 
Venice in 1475, which once be- 
longed to Pope Pius VI. In the New 
York Public Library is preserved a 
Latin Bible, printed by Koberger at 
Nuremberg, in 1477, which was 
once used by the Reformer Me- 
lanchthon and still bears manu- 
script annotations from his hand. A 
Latin Bible or rather Lyra’s Com- 
mentary on the Bible, now in the 
General Theological Seminary of 
New York City, has been paraded 
time and again as “Martin Luther’s 
Bible, which he studied when a stu- 
dent at Erfurt.” This Bible issued 
from the press of Koberger at 
Nuremberg on January 22, 1481. 
On the inside leaf, at the top of the 
page, has been inscribed by a fif- 
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teenth century hand the words in 
Latin: “Book belonging to the 
Charterhouse at Erfurt.” It is cer- 
tain that this Bible was at Erfurt, 
when Luther studied there. But it 
is equally certain that Luther never 
set his eyes on it, for the simple rea- 
son that he was an Augustinian 
friar and not a Carthusian monk. 

The Thacher Collection, now in 
the Library of Congress, has a Latin 
Bible, printed at Ulm in 1480, which 
belonged in the fifteenth century to 
the priest, Mark Miintz, at Ehingen 
in Wiirttemberg, Germany, as is 
written on the top of the second 
leaf. The same collection preserves 
a Latin Bible, with commentaries 
in six volumes, printed at Basel in 
1498, which passed into the pos- 
session of the Augustinian Friars 
at Wirzburg, Germany, shortly 
after its publication, was confis- 
cated three hundred years later 
by the Bavarian government, and 
sold to England and incorporated 
into the library of James Elwin 
Millard, D. D., whose bookplate is 
still affixed to the upper cover of 
each volume. 

An instructive instance of how 
late some of these fifteenth century 
Bibles were procured to do service 
alongside more modern works is 
furnished by the Latin Bible with 
commentaries now preserved in the 
General Theological Seminary of 
New York City. This ponderous 
Bible in six volumes once formed 
part (save Vol. IV.) of the Capuchin 
Library at Rottenburg in Wiirttem- 
berg, Germany. Since this mon- 
astery was founded as late as the 
year 1622, and the Capuchins in 
those days never stored up literary 
curiosities in their small libraries, 
this Bible was accepted from some 
donor to be used in connection with 
modern editions. The suppression 


of the monastery by the Govern- 
ment in 1803 placed this Bible again 
upon the book market. 

Lay people everywhere during the 
Middle Ages considered it a pious 
work to bequeath books to church 
libraries, and consequently many 
tomes passed as pious gifts from 
private hands into church libraries, 
there to survive the ravages of 
time. Such a gift was the Latin 
Bible, with Lyra’s Commentary, 
published by Koberger at Nurem- 
berg in 1485, which is now pre- 
served at the Convent of the Do- 
minicans at Washington, D.C. We 
read the following inscription in 
Latin in an old handwriting: “This 
book did Mr. Peter Bock bequeath 
to St. Lawrence Church for the use 
of the pastor, the assistant, the 
preacher, and other priests who 
wish to study and preach for the 
salvation of souls. And it shall 
neither be sold nor bought. That 
is the will of the donor.” Evidently 
it belonged to the famous St. Law- 
rence Church at Nuremberg. A 
similar gift-book is the Latin Bible, 
printed by Koberger at Nuremberg 
in 1477, which is now kept in the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
An inscription on the first leaf in 
Latin informs us that “Mr. Francis 
Bach has given the book as a pres- 
ent for the use of the church at 
Diiren in the year 1532.” Accord- 
ingly it belonged to the church li- 
brary at Diiren in Prussia till it was 
confiscated and placed on the book 
market in the nineteenth century. 
A systematic study of ex-libris will 
discover other equally interesting 
notices of former owners. 

Particular mention has yet to be 
made of five copies on vellum, two 
in the library of John Pierpont 
Morgan, one in the library of H. E. 
Huntington, one in the New York 
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Public Library, and one in the pos- 
session of Robert Hoe of New York 
City (which was sold in 1911 and 
has since disappeared). I will not 
point out here the various artistic 
traits which combine to render 
these copies so magnificent that it 
may be doubted whether, with all 
the advantages of modern appli- 
ances to the art of printing, they 
have ever been excelled. I will only 
touch upon one of the many eco- 
nomic aspects of their production. 
Vellum is made from the skins of 
sheep, goats, calves, or lambs. One 
big codex on vellum contains the 
skin of a large herd of such animals. 
An ordinary skin of the larger 
sheep and calves furnished, at the 
most, three folio leaves; while the 
finer kinds of vellum, produced 
from the more delicate skin of 
calves, kids, or newly-born calves 
or lambs, required one skin for 
every two folio leaves. Accord- 
ingly, a vellum codex of the Guten- 
berg Bible, like the ones possessed 
by Messrs. Morgan and Hunting- 
ton, are composed each of three 
hundred and twenty-one and one- 
half hides of calves or kids; the 
vellum copy of the Fust and 
Schoeffer Bible of 1462, owned by 
Mr. Morgan, required two hundred 
and forty and one-half hides; and 
the vellum copy of the Jenson Bible 
of 1476 in the New York Public Li- 
brary consists of two hundred and 
thirty-five hides. 

These hundreds of Bibles now 
treasured in American libraries no 
longer serve their original purpose. 
They were printed, sold, and bought, 
each and every one, to be used. 
These Bibles do not spread Bible 
knowledge in the minds of the peo- 


ple as in the fifteenth century; they 
do not quicken, any more, religious 
sentiments of pious readers, as in 
Pre-Reformation times; they are no 
longer thumbed by seminarians and 
theologians. They have become 
secularized, as so many other ven- 
erable relics of Catholic genius 
which have come down to us. More 
than that, a great proportion of 
these Catholic Bibles have even been 


-“SSmmercialized and are regularly 


brought under the hammer, like 
other negotiable objects which serve 
the double purpose of gratifying 
the artistic taste of rich bibliophiles 
and of being a safe and “paying” 
investment. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these commercial transactions 
have led to a removal, as far as 
possible, of all marks of former use, 
to make them look neat and at- 
tractive and thereby raise their 
price. Men of olden times were 
habitual annotators and, according 
to modern views, terrible defacers 
of the monuments of the early 
press. Thousands of precious notes 
covering the large margins of these 
Bibles have been washed and 
rubbed away, to the loss of scholar- 
ship as well as of Catholic senti- 
ment. 

Yet, after all, we owe no small 
debt of gratitude to our non-Cath- 
olic bibliophiles who have placed 
within easy reach Bibles which 
have transmitted God’s message to 
the minds of our ancestors in Pre- 
Reformation times. We are equally 
beholden to them for treasuring in 
their libraries parts of the Bible, 
printed in the fifteenth century, 
which were, in the best and truest 
sense, the “Poor Men’s Bibles” four 
centuries ago. 





THE GRAND ARMY OF PLAGIARISTS. 


By Maurice S. SULLIVAN. 


HEN, in 1917, Woodrow Wil- 

son, with trembling hand, 
signed the paper that definitelY 
committed the United States to wal> 
he enrolled himself in the Grand 
Army of Plagiarists. 

“God helping her, she can do no 
other,” he concluded, and thus dig- 
nified with stern sincerity the words 
of Martin Luther. “Immortal 
words,” the Los Angeles Times once 
called them, conscious only that a 
notorious man had used them; un- 
conscious for the moment that a 
great man had infused into them 
something of his soul. 

It is a nice question whether the 
war president plagiarized wittingly 
or unwittingly. When one con- 
siders the pride of the man in his 
own talents, his awareness that he 
was writing for posterity as well as 
for the present, one is inclined to 
the belief that he stole uncon- 
sciously. His training, and the 
quality of his memory, on the other 
hand, argue that either he helped 
himself knowing that he stole, or 
that he assumed most persons 
would recognize the borrowing. 

However paltry the theft for 
which Wilson risked his literary 
reputation, it has served the pur- 
pose of placing him in celebrated 
company. In the Grand Army of 
Plagiarists he will take orders from 
General Shakespeare, philosophize 
at the mess table with Captains 
Franklin, Milton, and Bacon, prod 
Private Kipling on K. P., or turn 
his back upon the clowning Twain. 
Around the camp fire in the eve- 


ning he may find (if report does 
them no injury) Byron, Words- 
worth, Hazlitt, Tennyson, Longfel- 
low, Pope, Emerson, Wilde, Ibsen, 
and John Heywood, listening with 
admiration to the lies of Thesto- 
rides, and Homer himself, hearing 
with indignation. Terence may be 
there, gloomily interpolating with 
his “Nihil dictum quod non dictum 
prius,” and the accusing Elder 
Pliny perhaps will feel a twinge of 
guilt. 

Even at such a gathering it would 
be difficult for the earnest seeker 
after justice to learn the truth. A 
man who has published a nicely 
turned phrase is reluctant to ac- 
knowledge that he is indebted, espe- 
cially when he has improved upon 
the original. Authors are not all as 
Kipling, who helped himself to the 
property of Shakespeare, and drug- 
ging his conscience with the sur- 
mise that the bard doubtless got the 
material in the saine way, publicly 
boasted of his thieving propen- 
sities. 

Mark Twain most often gets the 
credit for the clever “What has pos- 
terity done for us?”—or its varia- 
tions—and were he alive to-day, it 
is doubtful whether he would deny 
its authorship, although it was 
famous long before he was born. 
He, too, showed knowledge of 
Luther, when, in The Mysterious 
Stranger, he converted to his own 
uses a tale Luther told. The super- 
stitious reformer had thrown an 
ink bottle at the devil. In The 
Mysterious Stranger, Twain, with 
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characteristic malice, substituted a 
priest for Luther and a whisky for 
an ink bottle. 

One of the things posterity has 
done for men of the pen is to bring 
to stronger light writings which 
contain well-expressed thoughts. 
Critics on the trail of plagiarisms 
have advertised the maxims of Pub- 
lius Syrus, from whom Shakespeare 
borrowed with profit. Sophocles, 
too, and Chaucer now share the 
credit rightfully theirs but once 
given another. 

In their zeal to give credit where 
credit is due—and to expose the 
pretender — critics may be mis- 
taken. It is not impossible that an 
idea useful for literature, or a neat 
expression, may occur to more than 
one person in approximately the 
same form. 

Several years ago there was a 


three-cornered dispute over a play, 
with charges of plagiarism. A Har- 
vard undergraduate had written, 


with this for a plot: Strikers 
threaten to cut off the lights of a 
great city unless their demands are 
met. A child of one of the strikers 
is taken to a hospital about the 
same time. The strikers’ demands 
are refused, and just as a surgeon 
is operating upon the child, the 
lights go out. The child dies. 

Upon the publication of this play, 
another American accused the uni- 
versity man of theft. The son of 
old Havard added insult to the sup- 
posed injury by declaring publicly 
in print, not only that he had read 
none of the other playwright’s 
work, but that he had never heard 
of the gentleman. While both per- 
sons were still indignant, a French- 
man clamored that he, none other, 
was the originator of that so re- 
markable plot, and the American 
disputants paused in their domestic 
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quarrel long enough to demolish 
this intruder. If memory serves, 
nothing came of the charges and 
countercharges. It is likely that 
when passion cooled, the parties to 
the fray realized that an idea so ob- 
vious might have occurred simul- 
taneously to every man in a reg- 
iment. 

In another case where plagiarism 
was charged, one of the leading lit- 
erary magazines of the country was 
involved. At the hearing of ev- 
idence in the subsequent suit, wit- 
nesses with long experience in 
handling manuscripts gave as their 
opinion that it is possible for the 
same plot or idea to occur to more 
than one person at nearly the same 
time. The testimony resulted in 
dismissal of the suit. 

It is not easy to convince an 
author that an idea he has con- 
ceived could have been born also 
in the brain of another. There is a 
belief among many unsuccessful 
writers of scenarios that some of 
their best conceptions have been 
stolen and made profitable by mov- 
ing-picture companies. These 
writers, mostly unsung, point to the 
very manuscripts which were re- 
turned by the movie magnates 
after they had ravished them of 
their treasures. Vaudeville actors, 
too, have been prolific of accusa- 
tions against competitors, and they 
have used many a line of type in 
contumelious denunciation of those 
whom they accuse of “stealing their 
stuff.” A former President of the 
United States, hereinbefore men- 
tioned, has not scrupled to prey 
upon the product of these artists. 
Toward the end of his last term he 
referred to the crania of his oppo- 
nents as knots on the ends of their 
spines, dangerously likely to un- 
ravel. Years before, a negro vaude- 
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villian had given that a place in his 
repertory. 

Only recently was published an 
insinuation that a certain “Mrs. A.,” 
who wrote a sensational book about 
English society and politics, had 
joined the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Grand Army. She wished to relate 
an incident that concerned a bar- 
ber. The lady smokes, but doubt- 
less does not shave, so the bon mot 
was attributed to her distinguished 
husband. 

“How do you wish to be shaved 
this morning?” asked the barber. 
“In silence,” replied the subject. 
Unfeeling critics rise to declare that 
this story has been growing whisk- 
ers itself for about 2,400 years. 
Plutarch attributes it to Archelaus. 

It is an interesting game, this 
search for the sources of others’ in- 
spiration. The critic has fun, 
whether he is actuated by a love of 
justice, mischievousness, malice, or 
the desire to parade his perspicac- 
ity. There is not much fun in the 
game for the accused, and not in- 
frequently he has been done an 
injustice. 

Consider the feelings of a man 
holding a minor place in modern 
literature, Roy McCardell. Mr. Mc- 
Cardell, so an editorial patron avers, 
about fifteen years ago wrote a cer- 
tain story. During the fifteen years, 
the story traveled a goodly number 
of miles, to and from the desks of 
magazine editors, and its author ac- 
cumulated a mass of rejection slips. 
This man thought, like London, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Hergesheimer, 
that rejection slips should not be 
allowed to become dejection slips, 
and he persevered, even as they, 
until the glorious moment when he 
received a check for his story. His 
joy was adulterated, though, when 
he went to a play called The Mon- 
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ster, then running in New York, 
and saw on the stage an enactment 
of almost the same plot as the one 
in his story—which had not yet 
been published. 

Honesty impelled Mr. McCardell 
to inform the editor who bought 
his manuscript that there was a 
striking similarity between the play 
and the oft-rejected story. Know- 
ing his man, the editor knew he had 
not stolen the plot, and he made 
no change in his plans to publish it. 

Constant Reader was on the job 
when the next issue of the magazine 
appeared. Constant Reader gave 
an indignant snort and denounced 
Mr. McCardell as a plagiarist of 
most brazen stripe. 

The editor had expected as much. 
He defended his _ contributor. 
“Every once in a while we run into 
a piece of plagiarism,” he wrote, 
“but, believe me, the Roy McCardell 
story is no such thing. I have 
known of the existence of this story 
for almost fifteen years.” 

There is an incident that dem- 
onstrates the danger of assuming 
that minds cannot run in the same 
channel. Poe did not concede the 
possibility that Longfellow could 
give birth to ideas similar to some 
in Politian, for he made an. ill- 
natured accusation that the chil- 
dren’s poet had founded scenes in 
The Spanish Student upon that 
work. Longfellow did the correct 
thing, and paid little attention to 
the charge. Coleridge injured him- 
self by accusing Hazlitt of stealing 
Essay on the Principles of Human 
Action wholly from him, although 
Hazlitt had been working on the 
essay when attending school. Haz- 
litt, too, was accused by Coleridge 
of taking his best thoughts from 
Lamb, but the judgment of literary 
men was in his favor. 














Evidence that ideas similar even 
in details may occur simultaneously 
to several persons is offered by 
Augustus Thomas, perhaps the 
best-known of American play- 
wrights. His tolerance of what 
many believe to be plagiarism arises 
from experiences that might en- 
rage a less temperate man. 

The Girl of the Golden West, 
once a popular melodrama, was 
suspected by some of being a 
“steal” from Jn Mizzoura, one of 
Thomas’s plays, written more than 
a decade before the first-named. 
The plots were almost identical, and 
Thomas received letters calling at- 
tention to the fact. Instead of de- 
nouncing the author of The Girl of 
the Golden West, the supposedly 
injured playwright defended him. 
He recalled a similar charge made 
concerning The Squaw Man, a play 
many adults remember. It was 
a piece in which the hero was found 
not guilty of a shooting when it 
was discovered that the fatal bul- 
let did not fit his revolver. Thomas 
had used that idea in Arizona, pub- 
lished before The Squaw Man. 

He pointed out that the act of 
fitting the fatal bullet to the sus- 
pect’s revolver was well known to 
all newspaper reporters as an early 
step in crime investigation. The 
similarity of situations leading up 
to the climax, he explained by say- 
ing that competent dramatists, be- 
cause of their training in stage- 
craft, are most likely to select the 
same or similar devices. 

He cites the amusing case of the 
Middle Western judge, who settled 
the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy 
for all time by deciding that that 
other ornament of the woolsack had 
written the plays. Thomas recalls, 


also, the magistrate who handed 
down a decision that Rostand’s 
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Cyrano de Bergerac was a plagia- 
rism on an idea first conceived in 
Chicago by a citizen of that place. 
Another case, in which Thomas tes- 
tified as an expert, was that of a 
new writer who did not compre- 
hend that the requirements of the 
stage cause playwrights often to 
think the same thoughts. 

“I speak of these two examples,” 
writes the dean of American dra- 
matists, “because the theater is 
filled with their like. So are the 
other arts. There are five notable 
pictures of the Last Supper by 
painters of the Renaissance, each 
valuable principally because it 
shows the temperament of the 
artist working with his material.” 

There is another kind of plagia- 
rism, the plagiarism of style. 

The Latin plagiarius meant a 
kidnaper, stealer or abductor of a 
child, or of a slave. Kidnaping the 
brain-child of a writer is looked 
upon now (although it was not al- 
ways) as a contemptible wrong. 
Kidnaping a man’s servant, that is, 
his peculiar style, and putting it to 
profitable uses, is not considered so 
reprehensible. It is true that Oscar 
Wilde’s friend, Alfred Douglas, 
made a most bitter attack upon 
him for this fault, declaring that 
his sonnets are Miltonic, his lyrics 
derived from Keats, Hood, and 
Tennyson, and sundry other prod- 
ucts from Mrs. Browning, William 
Morris, and Jean Ingelow; but, 
especially in the United States, the 
successful imitator receives more 
honor than denunciation. 

Two of the popular verse-makers 
of this country, Edgar Guest and 
Robert Service, are well rewarded 
for their variations on the styles of 
others. Guest, a newspaper poet, 
has astonished the publishers by 
unloading upon the public books of 
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verse by scores of thousands. His 
patrons are not captious. They are 
not the kind of critics who would 
assert, for instance, that Guest had 
helped himself to the style made 
prominent by Joyce Kilmer’s Trees. 
Perhaps the popular Edgar would 
be the last to claim originality for 
his work; pointing out that it is an 
impossibility to turn out something 
original for every day of the year. 
The style of Guest is imitated in 
turn. Some of his verses even have 
been published with, not his name, 
but the name of some person totally 
undistinguished either in literature 
or its poor relations. 

The style of Ring Lardner is 
making much money for other men. 
Octavus Roy Cohen, another of the 
Saturday Evening Post school of 
literature, has shown others the way 
to success. In the “colyum” class, 
we have seen the late Burt Leston 
Taylor, Franklin P. Adams, and 
Kenneth C. Beaton often imitated. 
These imitations seldom are criti- 
cized on moral grounds, but the 
artistry of the imitations not infre- 
quently is questioned. Whatever 
the defects of the original, generally 
it is not improved upon, in the field 
of the newspaper special column. 

Returning to the consideration 
of authentic literature, obviously it 
is unfair to charge plagiarism in 
many cases where an author has 
used without quotation marks an 
apt saying first used by some one 
else. Nobody nowadays would be 
accused of theft for utilizing, for 
example, “There is a divinity that 
shapes our ends,” without quota- 
tion marks, because it may be as- 
sumed that authorship of the say- 
ing is known to everyone, and be- 
cause it may now be looked upon 
as common property. If, in this 
generation, somebody whose writ- 
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ings shall go down to posterity, 
should make use of “too proud to 
fight,” or “peace without victory,” 
the chances are he would not think 
it necessary to use quotation marks. 
The critic of several centuries to 
come would be misled if he branded 
the writer as a robber of Wilson. 
Similarly, there is a possibility that 
in the past many a man has been 
condemned when he employed 
what he thought had become an 
item in the literary reservoir. 

Authors know the temptation to 
take an old thought and dress it in 
more seemly clothes. Nobody 
thinks the less of Shakespeare be- 
cause he borrowed raw materials 
and gave them back to the world as 
finished products. The truth of the 
aphorism, “ ’Tis his at last who says 
it best,” itself trite, has no more 
noted demonstrator than Will, who 
made old ideas new, and new ones 
better known. 

It takes little from Thomas Jef- 
ferson that he is accused by the 
new writers of American history of 
plagiarizing, in the Declaration of 
Independence. He gave the words 
something to live for. As to the 
gibe from the same source that Poor 
Richard took his proverbs from the 
pages of Punch, one is inclined to 
doubt its justice, but if it is based 
on truth, Franklin may well sur- 
vive without the credit. The 
“Water-American” who “snatched 
the lightning from the heavens and 
the sceptre from tyrants” was in 
need of no inspiration from Punch. 


Cometh a moment of rare inspira- 
tion; 
Swiftly we write in a glow of crea- 
tion, 
Ending, at last, with a sense of 
elation; 
Then—and it cuts to the core— 
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Some clever critic devoid of civility 
Cites book and verse with a fiendish 
ability, 
Showing, to teach us a proper 
humility, 
Somebody’s said it before. 
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That is rather good, is it not? I 
should like to receive credit for it, 
but perhaps there has been stirred 
in some breast the spirit of explora- 
tion and discovery. It is safer to 
admit the author is Kennett Harris! 





ALL SOULS’ NIGHT. 


By ANNA McCuiureE SHOLL. 


Saw you the soul of Kathleen? 


(Nay, lad, nay, 


Kathleen’s far in God’s own peace, 
With the saints alway.) 


Saw you the soul of Patrick? 
(Nay, lad, nay, 
Patrick took his strong heart 
Where it’s ever day.) 


Whose soul have you seen, Sir, 
That you look so white? 
(My own soul in all its guilt! 
Pray for me this night.) 





THE REV. JOHN TALBOT SMITH, LL.D. 


By Tuomas McMiuttan, C.S.P. 


HE quiet village of Dobbs Ferry 
on the Hudson became for a 
brief period a cosmopolitan center 
on September 27, 1923, during the 
funeral service of the Rev. John 
Talbot Smith. His parishioners, 
who had known him as their own 
devoted pastor for the past four- 
teen years, were filled with aston- 
ishment when they saw the nu- 
merous distinguished visitors com- 
ing to pay a last tribute to an ardent 
defender of the national Catholic 
heritage in the United States. Prom- 
inent representatives of the clergy, 
the Catholic Actors’ Guild, the 
Catholic Writers’ Guild, and the 
Catholic Summer School were pres- 
ent, to testify their appreciation of 
a coworker willing to assist various 
beneficial movements by his power- 
ful pen and his eloquent voice. 
Born at Saratoga, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 22, 1855, John Talbot Smith re- 
ceived his early education from the 
Christian Brothers in Albany. At 
St. Michael’s Seminary, Toronto, he 
was ordained to the holy priest- 
hood in the year 1881. While still 
in his student days, he wrote his 
first novel, entitled A Woman of 
Culture. In after years he often 
described his delight as a young 
author when he received promptly 
a draft for three hundred dollars 
and a letter of praise from the 
Editor of THe CaTHoLic Wor Lp, 
who not only accepted the MS. sub- 
mitted, but also asked for more. 
His second novel, Solitary Island, 
was also published in THE CatTH- 
oLic Wortp, followed by a number 


of short stories which appeared in 
book form under the title of His 
Honor, the Mayor. This volume 
was highly praised by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth G. Martin, one of the most 
competent critics among the book 
reviewers of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. 

Some of his other novels were the 
Black Cardinal, The Man Who 
Vanished, and a story of Lake 
Champlain, called Saranac, which 
contained many humorous episodes 
relating to the doings of French 
and Irish neighbors. Many of the 
characters depicted in his novels 
were intended to represent true 
types of the Irish in America. His 
pet aversion was the Anglomaniac, 
whose declarations were held up to 
scorn by the aid of his strong, in- 
vective style, which sometimes 
went beyond what prudent friends 
could approve. 

A series of anonymous letters 
from Loon Lake, N. Y., published 
in the weekly Catholic Review of . 
New York City, called attention to 
a new light that had arisen in the 
Adirondack Mountains. The let- 
ters awakened considerable discus- 
sion in cosmopolitan circles. In 
later years the same writer con- 
tinued to provoke discussion on 
questions of public interest, as he 
advocated the value of Catholics 
putting their convictions on record 
in the periodical press. He was al- 
ways willing to hear the side in 
opposition to his own views, espe- 
cially among the clergy. 

The veteran editor of The Cath- 
olic Review finally introduced the 
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unknown writer from the North 
Woods, when he requested the Rev. 
John Talbot Smith to become his 
successor. Among Catholic editors 
in the United States none ranked 
higher than Patrick Valentine 
Hickey at the time that failing 
health required him to transfer the 
editorial work of The Catholic Re- 
view. Bishop Gabriels gave the 
new editor a leave of absence from 
his parish at Rouses Point. He 
was then assigned as chaplain to 
the Christian Brothers at De La 
Salle Institute, West Fifty-Ninth 
Street, New York City, where he 
was brought into close contact with 
two of the most gifted workers in 
the cause of Catholic education, 
Brother Justin and Brother Azarias. 

This acquaintance furnished him 
what seems now a providential op- 
portunity to evaluate the rare liter- 
ary talent of Brother Azarias, by 


which he was able to become an in- ° 


terpreter of Catholic teaching to the 
American multitude, especially to 
the followers of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The claims set forth for 
Brother Azarias by Father Smith, in 
the biography published in 1897, 
may be regarded as an exhibit of 
his own range of thought. 


“The volumes which Brother 
Azarias left . . . are works of sin- 
cerity, power, beauty, rich in the 
merits of clear thinking, graceful 
style, and original method. The 
fruit of his studies in early English 
literature was a careful essay on 
old English thought; his Philos- 
ophy of Literature drew a eulogy 
from Brownson; the treatment 
given to Aristotle by the Schoolmen 
was ably explained in a volume en- 
titled Aristotle and the Schools. 
Four volumes of essays on: educa- 
tional, religious, literary, and philo- 
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sophical subjects bear witness to 
the study of twenty years. . . . His 
accuracy is admirable, for he left 
few authorities unread. His spir- 
ituality is high and comprehensible; 
his books and his personality be- 
came interesting to the American 
world. 

“Had he been specially trained 
for an attack on the Emersonian 
camp, Brother Azarias could hardly 
have chosen more skilful methods 
than those in his first book, which 
appeared in 1874, named An Essay 
Contributing to a Philosophy of 
Literature. Without challenging 
opponents, he had ridden into their 
own field. For them revelation and 
literature were but inventions of the 
Emersonian cult. They had no real 
understanding of the literature of 
the Christian Church, nor of his- 
tory and philosophy, of which they 
had just enough to give an appear- 
ance of solidity to their arguments.” 


The oldest camp for Catholic boys 
was organized by Father Smith 
about twenty-five years ago, as an 
adjunct to the Catholic Summer 
School at Cliff Haven, N. Y. He 
saw the possibilities for the im- 
provement of mind and body in 


daily athletic exercises. Under his 
personal supervision an amateur 
theatrical play for the grown folks 
was improvised in the Auditorium, 
based on a realistic display of camp 
life, including the list of complaints 
presented by the manager of the 
boats, a unique character whose ap- 
pearance on the stage caused up- 
roarious applause. The boys never 
tired listening to Father Smith’s 
numerous anecdotes, derived from 
his extensive reading of juvenile 
fiction. His own recent novels, The 
Boy Who Came Back and The Boy 
Who Looked Ahead, give abundant 
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evidence of his keen observation 
and familiarity with the moods of 
the younger generation. The pres- 
ent writer often discussed with him 
the problems of youthful develop- 
ment, and submitted to him the 
chief facts from real life which 
were incorporated in the story of 
A Prairie Boy. 

His most remarkable versatility 
on the lecture platform was shown 
by a course of thirty lectures on the 
varied forms of literature. For an 
emergency, to take the place at 
short notice of an absentee, he was 
ever ready. While president of the 
Catholic Summer School he was re- 
minded by a fellow official that he 
should show more sociability to the 
patrons, who were reluctant to dis- 
turb his solitary walks. In reply 
he stated that he would make a 
public promise to smile twice for 
each one, once upon arrival and 
again on the day of departure. 

Always a fluent speaker, at times 
he reached the heights of eloquence. 
A notable effort was on the occasion 
of presenting as the gift of the Sum- 
mer School the first flag to float 
over the graves of the heroes killed 
in the naval battle on Lake Cham- 
plain in the War of 1812. Com- 
modore Macdonough, in his official 
report, had informed the officials 
in Washington that he buried the 
dead on the island adjoining the 
scene of the battle. From that date, 
September, 1814, for almost a cen- 
tury, the Federal Government, the 
owner of that historic island, a 
shrine of the patriot’s devotion, had 
made no provision to keep alive the 
memory of a great American vic- 
tory over England. After the visit 
of President McKinley in 1897, by 
which he recognized Cliff Haven as 
a national center on account of the 
number of States on the register, 
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the Catholic Summer School joined 
forces with the Daughters of 1812 
and the Historical Society of Platts- 
burg. The long delayed act of Con- 
gress speedily followed, by which 
the burial place of the heroic dead 
became known as the Macdonough 
National Park. The appropriation 
granted was sufficient to erect a 
monument in full view of the 
Champlain steamers, which carry 
thousands of tourists every sum- 
mer. A suitable dock was also con- 
structed, together with a bungalow 
for the retired soldier who has 
charge of raising the flag, under 
orders from the military com- 
mander at Plattsburg. The latter 
was appointed to receive the first 
flag, presented by the Summer 
School after a thrilling speech by 
Father Smith. A remarkable poem 
descriptive of the battle was writ- 
ten for the occasion by John Jerome 
Rooney. 

The future historian will be in- 
debted to Father Smith for the in- 
formation contained in his three 
volumes dealing with the growth of 
the Church in New York and Og- 
densburg. His contribution to the 
study of seminary life under Amer- 
ican conditions caused no small 
stir in ecclesiastical circles. Bishop 
McQuaid gave it a cordial welcome. 
It was finally published in a re- 
vised edition, with a preface by the 
founder of St. Bernard’s Seminary 
at Rochester, N. Y., under the title 
of The Training of a Priest. On the 
occasion of his annual visit to New 
York City, Archbishop Ireland gave 
assurance that he had approved the 
book for circulation among his 
seminarians. The memory of this 
endorsement made it a labor of love 
for Father Smith to write a noble 
tribute to the great prelate, in The 
Dublin Review of January, 1921. 





GOD IN US OR GOD ABOVE US? 


(A Theological Controversy in Germany.) 


By THEODORE C. PETERSEN, C.S.P. 


URING the war and since the 

war there has been an enor- 
mous amount of written matter 
dealing with political and social 
conditions in Germany. But very 
little has been said, at least in this 
country, about a revival of interest 
in theology in Germany. Close ob- 
servers are aware, however, as we 
may judge from an article in a re- 
cent number of Stimmen der Zeit, 
that the political and economic con- 
vulsions through which Germany 
has passed and is still passing are 
having their counterpart in sweep- 
ing changes in the realm of German 
philosophical and religious thought. 
Especially among the leaders of 
Catholic thought is there new 
throbbing life and intense activity. 
The storm and stress of the revolu- 
tion have swept away much that 
was unimportant or obsolete. The 
new freedom has brought new 
tasks; the gaps in the ranks of non- 
Catholic opposition have suggested 
new tactics; and a thorough re- 
orientation has begun. 

Protestant thinkers likewise are 
stirred to new activity by their own 
heart-searchings, and by the many 
new battle cries which are raised 
within or without their far-flung 
but uncertain lines. The monistic 
propaganda at times seems to be 
heard above the tumult of conflict- 
ing voices. Then there resounds 
again and again a clamoring for at- 
tention from the chorus of appar- 
ently serious and dignified patriots 


who want a Germanic religion. Men 
of strong anti-Semitic passions, 
they have set their hearts upon 
evolving a distinctively German 
national religion, which is to be 
free of all softness and servility, of 
all that smacks of Jewish origins; 
a religion which is to be expressive 
of the robust manliness of the 
heroes of the Nordic sagas, as well 
as of the interior qualities of Ger- 
man thoughtfulness, tenderness, 
and loyalty. 

The noise of these agitators, how- 
ever, does not stir the depths of 
Protestant religious feeling as do 
the voices heard in a new and sig- 
nificant controversy, which is as- 
suming larger and larger propor- 
tions and which, having veered 
from the well controverted fields of 
the history and psychology of reli- 
gion, centers now definitely and de- 
terminedly upon the ultimate meta- 
physical problem of the true con-' 
cept of God’s being. 

E. Troeltsch was the first among 
the Lutheran theologians to prove 
clearly (1917) that all the contro- 
versial points of Luther’s teaching 
were reducible to the one question 
of Luther’s philosophical concept 
of the nature of God’s being. This 
question is answered to the effect 
that Luther saw in God the “all- 
and-only real” and the “all-and- 
only active” being. 

The theologians following upon 
Luther, building beyond his founda- 
tion, introduced into their system 
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= faith new elements, contrasts be- 
tween nature and grace, between 
the human and divine, psycholog- 
ical motives (the hearing of the 
word) which preceded the “all-and- 
alone” efficaciousness of divine 
action. Barth, Gogarten, and Tur- 
neysen, the three latest and most 
consistent protagonists of Luther’s 
transcendental concept of God, hold 
that between the created and the 
uncreated being there exists no rela- 
tion of any sort and no analogy of 
being. Moderate Lutherans speak 
of the Divine Being as in no wise 
similar to man, or to any created 
being. 

Catholic scholastics, as our read- 
ers know, hold to a relation of anal- 
ogy—of similarity and yet dissim- 
ilarity. The defenders of God’s 


“sole-efficacy” deny in God even the 
relation of dissimilarity with crea- 
tures, and admit of nothing but a 


relation of contradiction. If God 
is the only real and the only active 
“Yes,” then the creature is “No,” 
neither real nor active. All the ap- 
parent spontaneity of creatures is 
only a form of the divine “sole- 
efficacy.” God alone acts, creates, 
exerts and manifests Himself in 
redeeming His creature. There is 
no real religious experience of a 
regeneration, no reversion of sinful 
nature to the domination of grace. 
There is no relation between the 
soul and God. The mind of the 
sinner, in terror over his sins, has 
in itself no reality, no efficacy. 
There is no freedom to apprehend 
the saving sole-efficacy of God, for 
the mind is only a “No” diamet- 
rically opposed to the “Yes” of 
God’s being, only an emptiness to 
be filled with reality. With all the 
recklessness and vehemence of the 
early Calvinists, the modern Ger- 
man theonomists charge upon the 
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dissenting theologians, who com- 
promise with concepts of a real 
world, a real reason, and real in- 
ternal experience. 

These, on their part, accept the 
challenge. Otto, Heiler, Juelicher, 
and Harnack hasten to defend the 
immanence of God (though not His 
real union with man) and assert 
that God, Who is transcendent to 
the sinner becomes immanent when 
redeeming and regenerating the sin- 
ner; even if the process of regener- 
ation be expressed in terms of a 
manifestation of a_ transcendent 
sole-efficient cause within an empty 
nothing. 

The denial of God’s immanence 
seems to them like doing violence 
to man’s inalienable convictions re- 
garding his reality, his spontaneity, 
and his separateness from the non- 
self. The doctrine that only the 
activity of a transcendent God is 
real and good, and that the exist- 
ence and activity of a created vis- 
ible world is all sin and devil’s 
work, is a doctrine which contains 
dangerous explosive elements. It 
throws the human mind from one 
extreme to the other. If God alone 
be everything and man be nothing, 
then why not, with Spinoza, call 
God the All-Substance, in whom the 
creatures are only modal forms? 
And if in man there be no reality 
except the reality of the uncreated 
cause, then why not deify man, as 
Nietzsche did? And if, as Kant be- 
lieved, God be so transcendent at 
one time, that he will not enter into 
our cognition, and at another time 
so immanent that reason almost 
feels His very presence, and the 
will postulates Him as its only ade- 
quate sanction, then why not leave 
the door open to all the various 
opinions that oscillate between an 
extreme emotional subjectivism 
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and an extreme determinist tran- 
seendentalism? 

The new struggles upon the an- 
cient field of metaphysics, what- 
ever their ultimate outcome may 
be, are bound to clear an oppres- 
sive and heavy atmosphere of much 
of its impurities. 

The Catholic metaphysicians, 
meanwhile, are not idly watching 
the struggle. They know that 
neither of the two _ contesting 
schools has the whole truth, that 
the “God above us” and the “God 
within us” are one and the same, 
that the created being is not a de- 
nial of the Divine Being, but an 
analogous imitation of God, a some- 
thing with which God deigns to 
treat upon terms of equality and 
which, although existing entirely in 
Him and through Him, is yet 
not identical with Him. Various 
phases of this fundamental rela- 
tion of the Divine Being to the 
created soul have been splendidly 
set forth and emphasized by the 
leaders of several new tendencies 
in German Catholic thought. 

The “Liturgical Movement” (fos- 
tered by the Benedictines of Maria- 
Laach) seeks to teach that an ex- 
treme and exclusive subjectivism 
in religious devotion is not in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Church’s 
liturgy, that God must be thought 
of and prayed to also as the Tran- 


scendent One, the Lord of hosts, the’ 


Eternal Judge. Hermann Hefele 
declares that the aim of God’s 
Church here on earth is not to pro- 
mote an espousal of a spiritual 
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kingdom of God with the culture 
and civilization of mankind, but to 
raise up a superhuman standard 
which, though not admitting of 
actual realization, will yet make 
men hunger after its ideals and will 
proclaim aloud men’s duty to strive 
beyond themselves for the great, 
mysterious, incomprehensible, and 
uncomprehended law of self-renun- 
ciation. 

R. Guardini, one of the leaders of 
the “Youth Movement,” also points 
again and again to the God beyond 
and above us, and to the fact that 
the contemplative logos has the 
primacy over the active ethos, that 
the objective glory of God has the 
primacy over the subjective salva- 
tion of the soul. T. Haecker’s 
theme is “Be blessed in fear and 
trembling, in the union of reverence 
and love toward the God above and 
within.” The Silesian poet-theo- 
logian, Wittig, seems to have elected 
to walk in the footsteps of Bishop 
Kepler, singing in all his narratives 
the praises of the interiorly expe- 
rienced joy of union with God, al- 
most to the neglect of the God above 
us. He holds that “a Christian is 
more than an adopted son of God,” 
that in his life of faith he has Jesus 
Christ Himself acting within him. 

The Church in Germany, in spite 
of material sufferings and crosses, 
looks toward a dawn of golden op- 
portunities. It has the whole truth 
and is called upon to present it, in 
all its beauty, variety, and freedom, 
to those who clamor and struggle 
for truth, 
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LETTY OF CRAGGY SUMMIT. 


By EstHer W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Letty LENDs HER Alp. 


HEN Lord Wainwright re- 

ceived Don’s ecstatic tele- 
gram announcing his engagement, 
he was profoundly depressed. He 
had never cared for Alicia. Corinne’s 
attitude towards the child had al- 
ways worried and puzzled him; it 
held no maternal tenderness, it was 
an inconsistent exhibition of her 
arbitrary rule in his household, and 
he had been forced to surrender to 
it because all his remonstrances 
had been laughingly disregarded. 
It was impossible to quarrel with 
Corinne when she disarmed him by 
agreeing to all his advice with such 
amiable affection. And, on several 
occasions, she had actually thanked 
him when he made suggestions as 
to Alicia’s neglected education. 
“You are so good, dear Hugh. I 
shall do just as you say next win- 
ter. Who would have believed that 
you had given such thought to the 
bringing up of girls?” 

She had made many promises, 
when Alicia was little, which she 
had not found convenient to keep; 
and in the end, when the half- 
grown girl had become a burden, 
she had arranged her plans so that 
Alicia’s banishment to France 
would appear to be a gracious yield- 
ing to her husband’s wiser influ- 
ence, a generous renunciation on 
her part for him alone. 

Years afterwards, when Lord 
Wainwright met Alicia.in her sor- 


row and helplessness, it did not oc- 
cur to him to blame Corinne. He 
still clung, willingly, to the flatter- 
ing illusion that she had parted 
from the child for his sake; there- 
fore he was culpable if the old 
French relatives had treated her 
unkindly, and he must make 
amends by providing for her pres- 
ent needs and safeguarding her 
future. 

But he had no desire to carry his 
reparation to the heroic heights of 
marrying her off to his beloved 
Don. This was a solution of the 
troublesome problem which had 
never occurred to him. He was 
willing to rehabilitate the girl’s 
happiness by liberal monetary aid, 
but he had no desire to receive her 
as a daughter-in-law. He won- 
dered by what tactful methods he 
could moderate Don’s impetuous 
ardor. Alicia’s peasant parentage 
did not please him; she was the 
widow of some common soldier; 
she had no culture, no social per- 
spective, no cleverness to meet the 
demands of her position as Don’s 
wife. The boy was impulsive, 
tender-hearted, easily persuaded. 
Lord Wainwright decided to aban- 
don all his pressing business affairs 
and go to Craggy Summit at once. 

But when Don met him at the 
station and, with breaking voice, 
frankly revealed the late develop- 
ments in Alicia’s unfortunate ro- 
mance, Lord Wainwright was 
speechless with dismay. All the 
minor objections to the marriage 
were minimized before the one ap- 
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palling fact. Don was determined 
to marry Alicia as soon as she 
could obtain a divorce. The boy 
was in a state of irreligious rebel- 
lion; his father, realizing that 
angry accusations were only add- 
ing to the tenseness of the situa- 
tion and lessening his influence, 
tried to appeal to Don’s affection, 
his saner judgment, his conscience. 
It was a stormy interview, lasting 
two hours. From the station, Don 
had driven his car far into the 
mountains. These rough, unfre- 
quented roads pledged privacy, and 
he had pleaded Alicia’s cause with 
fervent unreasonableness. She 
loved him; she depended upon 
him; she had been deserted, cruelly 
treated; he had promised her 
peace, security, protection; he 


could not fail her now. 
His father listened to his pas- 


sionate avowals with a growing 
sense of helplessness, such as he 
had experienced once before when 
Don was a small boy, stricken with 
fever and raving in his delirium. 
This wild ride in the early morn- 
ing, far above the mists of the val- 
ley, held all the unreality of some 
fantastic dream. Don would not 
ignore all filial reverence, all au- 
thority, all his deep religious stand- 
ards, and make a marriage devoid 
of all sanctity and sanction. Had 
the war destroyed his moral sense? 
Had virtue lost its value? What 
experiences had led him on to this 
reckless determination to destroy 
his own soul? 

Lord Wainwright’s firm religious 
faith admitted no shadow of doubt 
on the question of divorce. If he 
had failed in the forming of his 
son’s character, then no personal 
power or success would ever count 
again. He felt that he was facing 
the most critical test of his life, 
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and, with all his courage, he was 
afraid. What could he say? What 
considerations had he withheld? 
What threats could he make? 
What arguments would reach Don 
in his irrational mood? 

Never before had their wills 
clashed in open anger. Lord Wain- 
wright’s face was white; his fingers 
clutched nervously at the gay cush- 
ions of the car; and Don, glancing 
at him anxiously, saw for the first 
time that his father seemed old and 
spent by the long journey, and his 
voice softened to the boyish note of 
tenderness. 

“I don’t want to hurt you, Dad. 
God knows, I don’t. want to hurt 
you. We are both determined. 
You won’t see Alicia’s side. We 
have both lost our tempers, and 
you are very tired, and I suppose 
you have had no breakfast. Let us 
go back now—back to Craggy 
Summit.” 

“I would rather go to the Wil- 
lows,” said his father. “Miss 
Suzanne telegraphed me to come 
there. I can’t meet Alicia, Don; I 
couldn’t be civil to her. Drive to 
the Willows. I can’t see Alicia 
to-day.” 

Miss Suzanne was waiting for 
her expected guest in the big li- 
brary; she greeted him with affec- 
tionate sympathy. 

“Don’t explain anything,” she 
said, motioning him to a chair by 
the window. “I know what you 
have been through with Don. I 
argued with him last night until I 
was quite speechless. A man’s pas- 
sion is the cruelest thing in this 
world. You don’t need a proph- 
etess to tell you that. But I’m an 
optimist. We’ll bring the boy back 
to his senses; Pére Jean’s teachings 
can’t be lost. We'll pray to the 
dear old man to help us; I can’t be- 
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lieve that anything as natural as 
death makes us unmindful of our 
loved ones here. Come, let me give 
you some coffee. I always break- 
fast in here when Churchill is 
away. He’s buying more horses; 
all men seem to have manias. Now 
I insist that Don’s love affair is a 
mania, and if we can keep him here 
and bring him back to normal, no 
great harm will be done. You can’t 
expect him to be _ altogether 
transcendental. We've all been 
tempted. Men are not saints or 
angels, and no one knows that bet- 
ter than a woman; and, of course, 
Alicia is holding on to him with all 
her power. Don will struggle and 
conquer in the end.” 

“Perhaps,” said Lord Wain- 
wright doubtfully, as he leaned 


back against the cushions of his 
chair and sipped the black coffee 


that Miss Suzanne had poured out 
for him. The comfortable library 
seemed a safe refuge after the cold 
tempestuous ride of the morning. 
Miss Suzanne’s chatter paused for 
no response, and her confidence in 
Don gave her guest an exaggerated 
sense of consolation; for, with all 
her cynicism, she dispensed a 
maternal atmosphere of solace and 
security. 

“You say ‘perhaps,’” continued 
the old lady, as she emptied the 
thick cream from the silver pitcher 
into her cup. “Of course, I’m 
orthodox enough to admit that 
there is danger in all temptation, 
Hugh; and, of course, Alicia is too 
beautiful to be given up without 
some sort of a soul struggle, and 
she can cry most becomingly—I 
never saw anyone before who could 
weep buckets of tears without get- 
ting her nose and eyes red. You 
may smile if you choose, Hugh, but 
Alicia in tears would drive any man 
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frantic; and she is quite conscious 
of her power. 

“I had a talk with her, too, last 
night, and I hope my words will 
have some effect. I told her that 
you, with your Catholic ideas of 
marriage, would never support Don 
in adultery. I didn’t think it was 
time to mince words. I told her 
that Don would have no home, no 
place in an English Catholic party, 
with a divorced wife on his hands. 
I told her that he would be as poor 
as a church mouse, that he didn’t 
have a shilling in this world. When 
I had a little more time for reflec- 
tion, I remembered that Don’s 
mother had left him her fortune, 
but I was glad I forgot it for the 
moment, and I didn’t think it was 
necessary to return to Craggy Sum- 
mit to contradict the statement. 
I'll tell you that money counts with 
Alicia—she’s a mercenary little 
minx. I wish we could pay her 
husband to carry her off. I really 
am beginning to sympathize with 
her husband; he was an attractive 
boy who grew up on the Brébouf 
plantation; and he must have 
had some ideas of honesty and 
decency.” 

“Where is this man?” asked 
Lord Wainwright, with a new note 
of hope in his tone. “Where did he 
go? Have you his city address? If 
we are going to prevent this mar- 
riage, and Don won't listen to rea- 
son, we must find this man at 
once.” 

“I don’t know,” answered Miss 
Suzanne regretfully. “I tell you, 
Hugh, I acted like an idiot. I think 
that when people get angry, they 
are as mad as any inmate in an 
asylum. But Pll do all Ican. Pll 
telegraph Arabella at once for his 
city address, but I can’t help feel- 
ing that he is still in the neighbor- 
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hood. Perhaps he is in Bainbridge. 
Suppose you take my car and go 
look for him. You can take one of 
the servants with you, because, of 
course, you wouldn’t know him if 
you met him. Do let us try to keep 
away from detectives and police- 
men if we can; I’m really too ill to 
be hauled up in court—I can’t keep 
calm. Come in, Letty, come in. 
Letty will bear witness that I never 
keep calm.” 

Letty had appeared, unan- 
nounced, at the library door at that 
moment, her face glowing from her 
early ride to the village. Lord 
Wainwright greeted her with some 
show of cheer. 

“Don’t try to get out of that 
sleepy-hollow chair and spill your 
coffee,” she said, smiling. “I'll kiss 
you on your bald spot, dear Lord 
Wainwright. I only stopped for a 
moment to tell Miss Suzanne that 
Ben is coming home to-morrow.” 

“For the wedding, I suppose,” 
snapped Miss Suzanne; “for the 
wedding that we must all try to 
prevent. Ben has common sense, 
and he has never liked Alicia. We 
must gather all the recruits we can, 
Hugh. Surely Letty ought to help, 
for I have just been sitting here 
this morning blaming her for the 
whole wretched affair.” 

Lord Wainwright looked up with 
some astonishment. “Why blame 
Letty?” he said with real affection, 
as he took her firm hand in his. 

Miss Suzanne hastened to an- 
swer, “Because she ought to marry 
Don herself. I’ve told her that all 
along. She would make a splendid 
wife for any man. Don has always 
been devoted to her. If she would 
only jar him out of his brotherly 
attitude, he would be head over 
heels in love with her, I know.” 

Lord Wainwright drew Letty 
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down to the broad arm of his chair. 
“I wish you would,” he said seri- 
ously. “It would give me great 
happiness to have you for a daugh- 
ter, Letty. God knows, I wish you 
would.” 

Letty’s face flushed. “Why, he 
does not care for me,” she pro- 
tested; “he does not care.” 

“Of course he cares,” insisted 
Miss Suzanne. “Haven’t you been 
chums all your life? You would 
make him very happy, far happier 
than Alicia would make him; and 
you have the advantage of blood 
and breeding, to which Alicia can 
lay no claim. I’m an old woman, 
and you must believe me when I 
tell you that comradeship in mar- 
riage is a safer foundation to build 
on than passion. Surely you are 
not going to stand by and allow 
Don to make shipwreck of his life. 
If he marries a divorced woman, 
what place has he upholding the 
Catholic name of one of the oldest 
families in England? His career is 
ended—ended before it has begun.” 

“We cannot allow it,” said Lord 
Wainwright, rising resolutely and 
standing with his arm resting now 
on Letty’s shoulder. “We cannot 
allow Don to go on in this mad- 
ness. He cannot forget the train- 
ing of a lifetime. There must be 
some way of reaching him, some 
way to rouse him. Help us, Letty, 
help us if you can.” 

She was moved to self-forgetful- 
ness by this strong man’s exhibi- 
tion of emotion. “I will,” she said 
earnestly. “You must believe that 
I will help you all I can.” 

She did not realize then what the 
promise would mean to her, or how 
her pride would protest at the 
thought of its fulfillment. She 
could not know how far it would 
lead her, and that an opportunity 
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to discharge her obligation would 
present itself that night when she 
had made no plans to meet the un- 
sought-for situation. 

Alicia had gone upstairs early to 
pack her small trunk. She had an- 
nounced her intention of leaving 
Craggy Summit in the morning, 
and Don had telegraphed his 
cousins to meet her in New York 
and had asked them to find her 
comfortable rooms in one of the 
smaller hotels uptown. Letty had 
made no hospitable objections to 
this plan. Her former affection for 
Alicia lay like a dead burden on 
her heart, all her illusions dispelled. 

Now, as Alicia went out, closing 
the door behind her, Letty realized 
that she was alone with Don for the 
first time since Miss Suzanne’s 
revelation. He was sitting moodily 
before the empty fireplace, his body 
crouched down in an attitude of 
dejection, his long legs outstretched 
on the dull brass fender, his hand- 
some eyes drawn together with an 
expression of actual physical pain, 
which Letty was quick to detect. 

“Are you ill, Don?” she asked 
gently, as she stood facing him 
with her back to the smoke-stained 
mantel. “You look as if you were 
ill.” 

“Well, yes,” he answered ab- 
sently, “I have a headache—a bad 
headache after the unhappiest day 
in my life.” 

“Tl get you something.” 

“Please don’t. It’s the kind you 
can’t cure. You can’t ‘minister to 
a mind diseased,’ Letty,” he said 
with a faint smile. 

Then a silence fell between them. 
Letty sat down on the small tap- 
estry-covered stool that had always 
been reserved for her. The famil- 
iar room, outside of the arc of the 
green-shaded reading lamp, looked 
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strangely gloomy to-night; the plas- 
ter bust of Dante on the top of the 
bookcase stood out like a watchful 
ghost in the deep shadows; the tall 
grasses in the vases on the high 
mantel scattered some of their 
feathery fronds on Letty’s hair, as 
she leaned motionless against. the 
red bricks of the chimney place, 
trying to think of something to say 
to this beloved comrade of her 
childhood, with whom she had 
never had to weigh her words 
before. 

Then it was that the memory of 
her promise to Lord Wainwright 
came back to her. Here was her 
opportunity to plead with Don. 
Was her influence of any weight? 
Could she force him to see that a 
marriage with Alicia meant only 
unhappiness? He was blinded now 
by passion, upheld by false heroics, 
compelled by Alicia’s beauty and 
artful persuasiveness. Could she 
bring herself to tell him of Alicia’s 
attempt to steal Miss Suzanne’s 
diamonds? 

But her generous spirit revolted 
at the thought of voicing her well- 
founded suspicions. It seemed too 
despicable a way. How could she 
hope to prevail upon him to give up 
this mad marriage, when his father 
and all Pére Jean’s_ teaching 
seemed to have failed? Then Miss 
Suzanne’s words came back to her. 
Was it possible to turn Don’s affec- 
tion to her? He had always loved 
her, she was sure of that; she had 
been his companion, his confidante, 
his most congenial friend. Was 
Miss Suzanne right? Could she of- 
fer herself as a substitute to Don? 
She knew that she was lacking in 
feminine weapons to meet the em- 
barrassing dilemma, but she did 
not pause to analyze her own feel- 
ings. Don’s happiness, his future 
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career, his immortal soul, were in 
jeopardy; she must save him at any 
cost. 

“You have had one unhappy day, 
Don?” she began slowly. “Do you 
think that you can endure being 
unhappy—always?” 

He moved uncomfortably in the 
sagging chair. “It won’t be al- 
ways,” he said impatiently. “It’s a 
deuce of a mess, but when Alicia is 
free—” 

“She won’t be free, Don, and you 
know it,” she contradicted. “You 
can’t believe it, Don. You can’t 
make yourself believe things by 
turning your mind away from all 
that Pére Jean taught us. If you 


marry Alicia, you will cut yourself 
off from all the things you have 
held dearest in life—your church, 
your father, the old life here; and I 
—lI will ask you never to come back 


to Craggy Summit.” 

“Never to come back?” he re- 
peated. “Why, Letty, I thought 
you loved Alicia.” 

“I—I’m afraid I don’t,” she an- 
swered. “Love is not immortal, 
Don, and she has killed my love.” 

“Killed it by promising to marry 
me?” 

“She deceived us, Don, and I—I 
cannot understand deceit.” 

“She did not know that her hus- 
band was alive.” 

“I think she did.” 

“How can you 
Letty?” 

“I think she had a letter from 
him.” 

“When?” 

“The day at the post office—the 
day she seemed so faint and ill, the 
day that she told us that the letter 
came from her old aunt in France. 
I saw the envelope lying on the 
floor. It did not have a foreign 
stamp.” 


know _ that, 
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“Why, Letty,” he protested, 
“don’t you think that was a little 
unfair?” 

“Unfair, Don? How? It was 
only an envelope lying with the ad- 
dress upturned. I stooped to pick 
it up for Alicia. I did not realize 
then that the note was of any im- 
portance—that it was the cause of 
her trembling.” 

“I can’t believe it,” he said ob- 
stinately. “Alicia told me that she 
thought her husband was dead. 
He has given her every reason to 
divorce him. I’m sure it can all be 
settled legally. Alicia will go and 
stay in New York until she has the 
whole matter arranged, and after 
our marriage we will go _ to 
England.” 

“To England?” Letty repeated, 
sorrowfully. “Do you think your 
father will be glad to welcome you 
to England?” 

“He will get resigned in time, 
Letty. Everyone gets resigned in 
time.” 

“Not to sin,” she said firmly. 
“You know what your father calls 
a marriage like this?” 

“Yes, of course I know,” he an- 
swered petulantly; “but I’m trying 
to forget—I’m trying to put that 
viewpoint away. There are times 
when religious reasoning seems so 
abstract, Letty. I’ve pledged my- 
self to Alicia. She’s so helpless, so 
pitiful, so beautiful. I’m in honor 
bound to her. That’s an obligation 
that I don’t want to forget. Other 
people get divorced; other people 
remarry. You must see that Alicia 
has a side. She hasn’t been 
brought up with our religious 
scruples. I’m engaged to her; I 
can’t desert her now.” 

“Oh, Don, Don,” she cried, and 
her voice trembled with tears. 
“You make me desperate, perfectly 
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desperate. You are purposely try- 
ing to blind yourself, to shatter 
your own ideals of purity, honesty, 
and justice. Is there no way that 
I can make you see what this mar- 
riage means? Miss Suzanne told 
me that I had been partly to blame 
—partly to blame.” 

“You?” he repeated, looking up. 

“Oh, you know how Miss 
Suzanne talks,” she answered, with 
characteristic candor. “You know 
how Miss Suzanne chatters. She 
said I could have made you love me 
if I had only tried—that I could 
have saved you from Alicia if I had 
only known how.” 

He started up from his chair. 
With rare intuition he guessed 


what this last whispered sentence 
“Why, Letty,” he 
you don’t 


had cost her. 
said, “why, 
mean—” 

“I mean that I didn’t know how.” 

“And you wanted—to know?” 

“Yes,” she hesitated, “I would 
like to know.” 

“And you’ve been jealous of 
Alicia?” 

“No.” 

“But I have hurt you, Letty, be- 
cause I did not understand.” 

“And you do not understand me 
now,” she said. “I realize that I am 
not attractive like other girls. I am 
not beautiful. I do not know how 
to flatter men. I can hold their 
friendship, but I do not know how 
to rouse their love. Your father 
would like to arrange a marriage 
between us. He told me so to-day. 
And I can force myself to tell you 
this because I would do anything to 
save you, Don—anything to save 
your—soul.” 

“You mean that you would be 
willing to marry me?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you do not love me?” 


Letty, 
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She made no reply. 

“And you do not love me?” he 
said again. 

“Why yes, Don, yes. Can’t you 
see that I’m trying to prove it?” 

“By making the supreme sacri- 
fice?” he said. “Oh, Letty, Letty, I 
do understand you far better than 
you know, but what—what will 
you say to Ben?” 

“To Ben?” She broke down now 
and buried her face in her hands. 
Don was on his knees beside her. 

“Oh, Letty, Letty, Letty,” he 
cried, “you have awakened me— 
you have shown me the value of my 
soul.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SANCTUARY. 


Once in her own room, in the 
darkness and silence, Letty’s spirit 
seemed overwhelmed by what she 
had done. To propose marriage to 
a man was an incredible thought to 
her now; and yet she had done it 
with frank simplicity, as if the sug- 
gestion was a commonplace one, 
carrying no condescension. 

Don had been kind and tender 
and tolerant, but what did Don 
think? And had she accomplished 
anything by such heroic selfless- 
ness? Did she expect Don auto- 
matically to drop his love for Alicia 
and divert the strength of his pas- 
sion by marriage to her? She had 
been a fool to listen to Miss 
Suzanne’s fatuous reasoning. What 
did Don think? He had assured 
her that he understood, but could 
any man understand this fantastic 
abnegation of her own desire, to 
save him from a life of sin? Was 
it possible that Don had altogether 
misinterpreted her motive and be- 
lieved that his title and possessions 
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had swayed her from all conven- 
tional reserve? But even in her ex- 
citement her mind rested on one 
certainty: she could not admit, 
after all these years of intimacy, 
that Don’s judgment could be so 
unfair. 

She felt that she had passed into 
the Valley of Humiliation, where 
she must remain forever, convicted 
by the proud traditions of her race. 
But had she been untrue to those 
traditions? Pére Jean’s frail figure 
seemed to reach out to her; her un- 
conquerable imagination came to 
her aid. She pictured the old 


priest, in his strong young man- 
hood, on the battle field, in the 
crowded hospitals, in the cholera- 
stricken camps, working untiringly 
to save the faltering souls of men; 
she remembered that her own 
grandmother had traveled through 


a war-torn country, braving insults 
from disbanded soldiery, to rescue 
a friend from the barren shelter of 
a barn; then she thought of her 
mother going secretly to Richmond 
to part with her patrimony and 
spare her husband further un- 
happiness, by measuring up to 
Aunt Corinne’s’ exorbitant de- 
mands. And then there was her 
father’s first marriage. Mam’ Lize 
had hinted broadly that pity alone 
had impelled him to bring the help- 
less widow and her little son back 
to Craggy Summit and free her 
from the intolerable position of a 
dependent in her cruel brother’s 
inhospitable house. 

Reflecting on these old stories, 
Letty at last felt that her effort to- 
night had found some vindication. 
Sacrifice had been a clarion call to 
which her proud clan had eagerly 
responded. But had Don under- 
stood her purpose, and would Ben 
understand? Suppose Don should 
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agree to enter into his father’s plan 
for- an arranged marriage, what 
could she say to Ben? 

Her determination that Ben 
should see the matter clearly as she 
had seen it roused her to action. 
She would write to Ben before she 
even tried to sleep. The fact that 
he was coming in the morning did 
not alter her purpose. She must 
explain her motives to Ben. She 
comforted herself with the thought 
that her own abasement would not 
be so real if she shared the knowl- 
edge with him, and she would like 
to make it plain to him on paper— 
it would help her to view herself 
with impersonal objectiveness. She 
felt compelled to offer her true ex- 
planation to Ben before his arrival, 
which would make _ confession 
doubly difficult. 

Taking the small lamp from the 
mantel, where it burned feebly, cir- 
cled in shadows, she carried it to 
the far end of the room and put it 
on top of her mother’s spinet desk. 
Then, sitting down, she began to 
rummage in the heaps of papers 
which she had never had courage 
to destroy. Old school exercises, 
history lessons, little prayers and 
poems written under Pére Jean’s 
direction, his long French letters to 
the hospital in New Orleans, so full 
of faith in her and encouragement, 
and then the short fever chart— 
record of his last illness. 

She had tried to arrange all these 
letters one day by labeling the 
pigeonholes with the names of her 
correspondents. Her father had 
always written short notes on thin 
paper; his pigeonhole was orderly 
and complete. Don’s letters filled 
three spaces, while the secret 
drawer in the center had been re- 
served for Ben’s. His last letter 
had arrived this afternoon, and it 
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lay open before her; it was written 
on a torn sheet of typewriting pa- 
per, with a smudge of oil across the 
top. It was headed “In The Shop” 
and began abruptly. She read it all 
over again with a sinking heart. 


“Smokestacks, and smokestacks, 
and smokestacks, dear Midget, or 
perhaps I ought merely to mention 
turrets, cupolas, and steeples for 
your sanitariums all over the State! 
But I’ve been wondering, if we 
build a great many, whether they 
won't interfere with the view. I 
wouldn’t destroy the high view, 
Midget, the view that always brings 
you such peace and repose—the 
view of the mountains and the 
daisy fields and the little tumbling 
stream that you and I discovered 
one day, so unexpectedly, and 
named for dear Pére Jean. 


“But [’'m coming home, Midget, 
coming home at last with a good- 


sized bank account. Can you be- 
lieve it, my practical little proph- 
etess? Can you believe that the 
muffler you and I worked over to- 
gether in the ghostly banqueting 
hall of your ancestors is a success? 
Perhaps it’s not exactly the same 
muffler, but we had the principle, 
Midget, and, after all, it’s principles 
that count. And I’ve been paid in 
cold cash, Midget, with royalties to 
come. I couldn’t break the news to 
you at once, for fear you would 
think I was out of my head, so I 
began my letter with the ugly vi- 
sion of a smokestack, so you would 
know that I am still considering 
worldly things, for I feel as if I had 
passed into a private little paradise. 
And there is only one thing left— 

“I’m not altogether happy myself 
over Don’s engagement. Alicia 
isn’t good enough for him, I know. 
She's too cold-blooded and selfish, 
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but my transcendent joy over one 
phase of the situation rather 
eclipses my fears for him. 

“If he would only go to England 
and follow the itinerary of our 
friend Lochinvar— 

‘He stayed not for brake and he 
stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske River where 
ford there was none’— 
I’m sure he would find some fair 
Ellen who would swing to his 
charger. I’m not quite sure where 
the Eske River runs, and I don’t 
want anyone to swim it in your 
neighborhood, for if it was cold and 
he happened to get pneumonia, you 
would feel obliged to nurse him 
with fatal consequences to— 

“Well, I won’t go on just yet. I 
have just received Don’s telegram 
asking me to be best man at his 
wedding. It’s the last straw, 
Midget; I can’t wait—I’m coming 
home.” 


She sat staring at the letter now 
with dimmed, unseeing’ eyes. 
What could she say to Ben? What 
part had he in her sacrifice? Had 
she the right, if she had pledged 
herself to Don, to offer Ben even an 
explanation or excuse? If Don was 
her husband, she must give him all 
her loyalty, even if she could not 
give him her love; and Ben must 
not guess the cost of giving. Ben’s 
letter had been written only three 
days ago-——only three days— 

She rested her elbows on the 
desk, her throbbing head in her 
hands, and she relived the dramatic 
happenings of these three days— 
the tragedy of which Ben knew 
nothing. 

The scene in Alicia’s bedroom, 
when she lay faint and hysterical 
after seeing her husband in Miss 
Suzanne’s car; then her traitor- 
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ous attempt to steal the diamonds; 
her flimsy falsehoods when she 
was discovered; and then Miss 
Suzanne’s revealing story. 

The night wore on. The house 
was very still. The furniture 
creaked in the dry air, and there 
was a fluttering of birds in the 
branches in the evergreens outside 
the window; and then Letty dis- 
tinctly heard the engine of Don’s 
automobile, as it turned from the 
old carriage house into the box- 
bordered road that led to the front 
of the house. She glanced at the 
clock on the mantel. It was four 
o’clock—four o’clock!—nearly time 
for the sun to rise and she had not 
thought of sleep. Had Don, too, 
spent a restless night and found 
the hours of darkness _inter- 
minable? Was he seeking an an- 
swer to all his doubts and diffi- 
culties, trying to clear his mind for 
saner reasoning, by an early ride 
through the mountains, where he 
could view the splendor of the sun- 
rise? She wanted to call out to him 
to wait for her, as she would have 
done when she was a child. It 
would not have been the first time 
they had gone together to watch 
the tremendous mystery of the day 
dawn over the cloud-capped moun- 
tain peaks. If she went with him 
now in the old familiar way, it 
would rid their morning meeting of 
embarrassment and give the key- 
note to the future harmony of their 
relationship; it would make further 
explanation easy. Don must be 
made to understand. She could 
talk to him so frankly out in those 
open spaces, where the convention- 
alities did not seem to count. 

She went to the window and 
looked out, and then her spirit of 
hope vanished, for she saw that 
Alicia, with her traveling bags be- 
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side her, was in the car, and that 
the man at the wheel, bent low as 
if to escape detection, was turning 
through the iron gates and speed- 
ing up as he reached the curving 
road; and then, as a relief to her 
own emotions, she heard Mam’ 
Lize’s excited voice in the hall. 

“My Lawd! honey, ain’t yer got 
Mistah Ben’s pistol? Whar’s his 
shotgun? Dem dueling pistols of 
yer pa’s ain’t been shot since Rich- 
mond fell.” 

Her fat body filled the doorway, 
and she leaned against the frame- 
work, panting from her haste. 
Letty, peering past her into the 
dimness of the long corridor, saw 
her father in his old bath robe, 
come hurrying from his room with 
a flickering candle in his hand, fol- 
lowed by Don in an army overcoat 
pulled hastily over his pyjamas. 

“What’s the use of waking 
Letty?” he was saying. “What’s 
the use of rousing Letty? I’ve got 
a gun, Mam’ Lize. What do you 
want with a gun?” 

“Zeke dun sont me to get Mistah 
Ben’s pistol,” cried Mam’ Lize. 
“Yer ain’t gwine to sot right flat an’ 
let dem hoss thieves run off wid 
your new auto! My Lawd! dar 
ain’t been any hoss thieves in dis 
yer county since der Yankees cum. 
Yer ain’t gwine to let dat no count 
white man run off wid your new 
auto?” 

“What’s that? What's that? 
You say some one took my car?” 

“Dat’s what I’m tellin’ yer.” 

“How did they get in the carriage 
house?” 

“Busted de padlock, I reckon.” 

“Zeke saw them?” 

“°*Twuzn’t but one.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Zeke seen him from de winder 
of de cabin. He ain’t seen him so’s 
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to know him, I reckon, but he says 
he sort of disremembers his back. 
Zeke jest got up to look for de lini- 
ment, ’cause he’s got a mizry in his 
laig, an’ de bottle wa’n’t no whar. 
Honey, I reckon you must hev 
brung it in de house. An’ he 
looked out de winder to see how 
close it was to sunup and he seen 
dis here man a-sneakin’ thru de box 
bushes, an’ he ain’t say nothin’, 
*cause he “lows at fust it might be 
Mistah Ben cum in onexpected, but 
he knows Mistah Ben ain’t leavin’ 
soon as he gits here, an’ when dat 
engine went chugging down de 
road, he ‘lows he could puncture a 
tire if he had a gun dat wouldn’t 
kick his own haid off. An’ now I 
reckon it’s gone for good.” 

“Tl telephone the sheriff in the 
village,” said Don. “Don’t suppose 


the man will be fool enough to go 
through the village, but you never 
can tell what chances a thief will 


take. We can’t possibly overtake 
him, unless I can get hold of Miss 
Suzanne’s car. Do you suppose she 
would forgive us for waking her at 
this hour in the morning?” 

“Don’t,” said Letty, and her face 
was ghostlike in the gray dawn that 
crept through the casements. 
“Don’t, Don. Alicia—Alicia was in 
that car.” 

“Alicia!” 

“She has gone. Oh, Don, don’t 
you see that it is better to have it 
end this way? Alicia has gone.” 

“Alicia gone? Gone at this hour? 
Gone where?” 

“Gone with her husband. Don, I 
—TI am sure he came for her and—” 

“And forced her to go?” 

“No, no, I think she was ready 
and waiting.” 

“Are you sure of this, Letty? 
How can you be sure?” 

“I saw her, Don, I saw her. =I 
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think they were speeding up to get 
the early train. I’m sure they will 
leave your car in the village. I’m 
sure they did not mean to steal 
your car.” 

“And I’m to stay here like a help- 
less fool and do nothing?” 

“What can we do, Don?” 

“And you knew that he was 
coming?” 

“I did not.” Her voice was sharp 
now with her old spirited defense. 

“Then how can you know all 
this?” 

“I was awake, standing at the 
window. I saw her—saw her get in 
—saw the traveling bags beside her; 
and I thought—God forgive me—/ 
thought she was with you.” 

“I can’t understand it,” said Ed- 
ward Markham, with a puzzled 
frown, as he sat down upon the 
broad window sill, while his tallow 
candle dripped unheeded on his 
hand. “I can’t understand Alicia’s 
stealing away in the darkness. If 
she wished to return to her hus- 
band, I’m sure she had the right— 
we would not have interfered.” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” said Letty, 
“but I suppose he was afraid— 
afraid of Don’s influence, afraid 
that she would not go if he waited. 
And I am sure she did not want to 
face us all. Alicia was frightened. 
She wanted to avoid the difficulty 
of explanations. Miss Suzanne told 
her that Lord Wainwright would 
never permit Don to marry her, or, 
if he did, he would be disinherited. 
Alicia was always afraid of your 
father, Don. She was always afraid 
of him, even when he was so kind.” 

“No, I did not know that.” He 
spoke now with a sort of tense calm. 
He was standing purposely in the 
deep shadows. Letty could not see 
his face. “It is over, then,” he said; 
“it is over.” And turning, he went 
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back to his own room, feeling his 
way along the railing of the stairs, 
as if he needed some support, while 
Letty looked after him with pity 
and triumphant joy strangely 
mingled in her heart. 

Then Mam’ Lize broke the si- 
lence, voicing in her own way her 
opinion of Alicia’s departure. “No 
manners—no raisin’—no notions of 
ladylike leavin’.” Her complaints 
were muttered in a grumbling un- 
dertone, and were interrupted at 
last by her delayed request for lini- 
ment for Zeke’s protracted “mizry.” 

And Letty, welcoming any dis- 
traction from her own long, agi- 
tated vigil, went with her to the 
cabin to minister to Uncle Zeke. 

A half-hour later, when the old 
man’s pain had been somewhat 
eased, and he had turned apologet- 
ically from his mistress to yield to 
the drowsiness that her simple drug 
had produced, Letty stepped from 
the negro’s narrow quarters into 
the full glory of the sunrise. 

Prismatic colors shone upon the 
snow-encrusted peaks; the sky was 
a regal curtain of purple and flame; 
the cloud-filled valleys glittered 
like caldrons of molten gold; and 
Craggy Summit, sentineled by the 
stalwart pines, stood enthroned, 
possessed of this’ incalculable 
heritage of beauty. 

Letty gazed upon these far hori- 
zons with new wonder. She felt 
that she could not leave this illu- 
mined garden to go into the gloom 
of the house, and she breathed in 
the fresh earthy odors with de- 
light, as she walked through the 
dew-drenched box hedges, until she 
reached the edge of the cliff where 
the little “office” stood. 
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The colors in the east were merg- 
ing now into whiter light; the 
morning mists were lifting. Look- 
ing down from the high gray bowl- 
der, she could see the small cabins, 
surrounded by their gardens of 
budding green, awakening to the 
call of the new day. Thin spirals 
of smoke curled from the rough 
stone chimneys, and indistinguish- 
able manikins moved in_ these 
spaces, driving their cows to pas- 
ture or harnessing their pygmy 
horses to their plows. And while 
she stood there immovable, her 
graceful figure silhouetted against 
the brightening blue of the sky, 
Ben and Don came towards her. 

She saw them in bewilderment, 
as they bent their heads to pass 
under the overhanging branches of 
the pines, and then, feeling, in 
some unreasoning childish way, 
that she must escape this first meet- 
ing with them both together, she 
ran into the little house, which she 
had not entered since Pére Jean 
had said his last Mass there months 
before. She fell upon her knees on 
the rough wooden priedieu, where 
an old missal rested, left open by 
the priest’s hallowed hands. 

But the closed door was no bar- 
rier. Ben and Don were beside her, 
their hands upon her shoulders. 

“Look up, Letty,” said Don, and 
there was a solemnity about his 
tone very different from his laugh- 
ing voice in which he usually ad- 
dressed her. “Look up. Ben has 
come for the wedding—his wed- 
ding. Look up, and tell him that 
you will marry him. You did not 
know that you had confessed it to 
me. But—but you told me last 
night that you loved him.” 


END. ] 
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“it is over.” And turning, he went 


The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. 
as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It signifies, 
It is our intention to publish monthly 


in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A RESOURCEFUL ADMINISTRATOR. 


EADERS of Mr. Denis Gwynn’s 
article on “The Catholic Press 
in France,” in the October Catn- 


oLic Wor.p, will welcome here a 
few illuminating paragraphs, pre- 
viously omitted for lack of space, 
concerning the Abbé Trochu, ad- 
ministrative head of the Ouest 
Eclair, that highly successful news- 
paper published at Rennes, France. 

Mr. Gwynn points out that, dur- 
ing the war, in the absence of all 
his principal colleagues on the ad- 
ministrative side of the paper, the 
Abbé Trochu had to undertake their 
work as well as his own. Neverthe- 
less, he organized and developed his 
service of war news to such an ex- 
tent that his circulation increased, 
within a very short time, from 
80,000 to 400,000 copies a day. 
Then he was suddenly confronted 
with the impossibility of obtaining 
paper. To get paper from Scan- 
dinavia to France was impossible; 
America was the only source of 
supply that could be considered. 
But all the available shipping ac- 
commodation was already com- 
mandeered. Single-handed as he 


was, the Abbé Trochu decided to 
add to his crushing burden of work 
a new enterprise. With no more 
knowledge of shipping than he had 
had of printing or of advertising 
when he founded the Ouest Eclair, 
he bought four ships, found them 
crews (at a time when every able- 
bodied man was engaged on war 
work), and commissioned them to 
bring him back paper from the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Having embarked upon this new 
adventure, he realized that it also 
had great commercial possibilities 
if it was courageously handled. 
Not content with becoming a ship- 
owner for a specific purpose, he 
planned out a complete itinerary 
for them, by which they went first 
to England with a French cargo 
from Saint-Malo, then to Lisbon 
with an English cargo, thence with 
a Portuguese cargo to Newfound- 
land, and then with yet another 
cargo to the United States. 

Large profits were to be made by 
those who cared to risk their for- 
tunes on the seas in those days, and 
when the four ships found, on their 
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arrival in America, that part of the 
paper supplies were not yet ready 
for delivery, they cabled for per- 
mission to come back to France, 
and to set out on the same round 
again. Two of the four ships were 
sunk by submarines on their sec- 
ond homeward journey, but the 
other two brought their cargoes of 
paper safely to Brittany. 

They still remain the property of 
the Abbé Trochu, who—being un- 
willing to sell them at the low prices 
that prevailed after the war—pro- 
ceeded to develop his first exper- 
iment by sending them out to New- 
foundland to catch cod. This in its 
turn has led to yet another enter- 
prise, for the Abbé found that there 
was no factory for curing cod in 
Brittany, and that the fish had to 
be taken to Bordeaux. So once 


again he ventured, and his various 
enterprises now include a fish-cur- 
ing business, which he has estab- 
lished at Saint-Servan. 

Among other instances of the 


same qualities, should be men- 
tioned yet another development 
that originated likewise in the Abbé 
Trochu’s herculean administration 
of the newspaper during the war. 
At the same time that paper sup- 
plies were running short, while the 
circulation of the Ouest Eclair was 
leaping upwards, the distribution 
of the newspapers was becoming 
paralyzed by the curtailment of 
railway services and by the diffi- 
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culty of maintaining any regular 
motor transport system. With its 
wide area of action, the Ouest 
Eclair was threatened by the loss 
of the huge sales it had built up in 
distant towns like Brest or Nantes 
or Cherbourg, unless it could assure 
absolute regularity of delivery. The 
Abbé Trochu ransacked the whole 
department of which Rennes is the 
capital to obtain an adequate fleet 
of motor cars. To find reliable 
vehicles was difficult enough; to 
find drivers for them was all but 
hopeless. Once again he decided 
to get the whole organization into 
his own hands. He established a 
special garage in Rennes for the 
Ouest Eclair, which by the end of 
the first year had cost the paper 
little short of a million francs. 

But the garage still remains. It 
has become one of the most im- 
portant in the city, and its com- 
mercial business for private firms 
now brings in nearly half a million 
francs of profit to the paper. 

The same story could be told 
about the utilization of waste prod- 
ucts. All the discarded and un- 
used ends of paper are turned into 
stationery or sold for book-making, 
and the large bookshop and sta- 
tionery office attached to the news- 
paper is yet another flourishing 
business, which helps to swell the 
profits of the whole enterprise and 
to strengthen and extend its devel- 
opment. 


- 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


HAVE sometimes wondered 
whether the quotation regard- 
ing the superior worldly wisdom 
of the children of darkness, over 
that of the children of light, has 


not been at times misinterpreted. 
The print, these days, is full of 
phrases about efficiency, specializa- 
tion, forward movements, progress, 
subcommittees on  codrdination, 
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and the most effective means to a 
larger realization of something or 
other. Secular and Protestant lit- 
erature revels in such talk, until 
we benighted inheritors of medie- 
val methods sometimes feel out of 
the race. 

Naturally, since the war, condi- 
tions have warranted measures 
that hitherto were not needed, and, 
again, much of what is parading 
under new nomenclature is cen- 
turies old. I merely want to regis- 
ter a protest against the books and 
journals that “Mission Boards” 
have rained on us. The titles of 
many of them are attractive, and 
they are always priced with a view 
to a missioner’s purse, so we have 
invested now and then, only to find 
a mass of high-sounding phrases 
that drive one to 4 Kempis or the 
Bible for relief. 


I brought one such book with me 


on my last mission trip. It is 
Christian Education in China, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the 
Committee of Reference and Coun- 
sel of the Foreign Mission Confer- 
ence of North America. The title is 
clear enough, though why there 
should be a special committee of 
“reference and counsel” is beyond 
me; possibly there are so many 
committees that we cannot refer to 
them all, or those referred to are 
too busy to give counsel. 

It may seem childish to signal 
out committees for criticism, but it 
seems to me that committees are 
the be-all and end-all of Protestant 
effort in China. Like the enthu- 
siastic mass meetings that chron- 
ically pass unanimous resolutions 
on this, that, or the other subject, 
the Protestant bodies in China are 
daily uniting to divide and sub- 
divide committees on mission work, 
and resolutions are plentiful. 
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Several Protestant missionaries 
with whom I am acquainted are 
fairly well occupied on one com- 
mittee or another that necessitates 
trips to Shanghai or Peking and 
deprives their mission station of 
their presence. I am _ persuaded 
that a large proportion of ministers 
in China, and a great percentage of 
mission funds, are annually em- 
ployed in committee meetings. 
Their findings are published and 
thereby give work to many Chinese 
printers, but, like the Congressional 
Record, much valuable matter is 
lost in the mass of less important 
reading. 

There is much action in connec- 
tion with the Committee that makes 
the rest of us feel lazy, but are we 
really far behind the Protestant 
missions in China in results? We 
assuredly are in publicity, but even 
that has its drawbacks for our sep- 
arated brethren. 

Judging from their high-sound- 
ing phrases, one is led to expect too 
much. In education, for example, 
we Catholics have been so silent as 
to our results in China, it is some- 
times thought that our schools are 
few and backward and that the 
Protestant schools are really the 
backbone of the system. 

Statistics show, however, that, of 
the 5,700,000 * pupils in China, only 
three and one-half per cent., or 
200,000, attend the schools of the 
one hundred and thirty Protestant 
Boards,? while we have four per 
cent. or 228,000, in our Catholic 
schools.* These figures do not in- 
clude pupils in orphanages; but 
with our 30,000 orphans, we far 
outnumber the 1,733 orphans in 
Protestant institutions. 

1 Christian Education in China, p. 374. 


2 Ibid., p. 21. 
8 Bulletin Catholique de Pekin, June, 1923. 
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And our pupils are not only in 
the big cities in restricted areas. 
The Protestant Boards conduct 
7,357 schools,* including 25 theo- 
logical seminaries; while our 10,- 
173 schools do not include our 69 
seminaries, with 2,000 clerical 
students.® 

Even these figures are mislead- 
ing. Dollar for dollar spent on 
education, our schools are much 
more effective than Protestant in- 
stitutions. Their schools are di- 
rected by 1,200 foreign teachers ® 
at an average salary of $1,500.00 
each annually. Ours are directed 
by about 600 priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters at an expense of less than 
$500.00 each.’ 

To speak from personal knowl- 
edge, our seven’ standardized 


schools at Yeungkong are run at 
an average annual expense of $5.00 


per pupil, while the Protestant 
schools of the same grade average 
over $25.00 per pupil.® 

I have no figures for higher edu- 
cation in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. Protestants spend an- 
nually about $2,000,000.00° on 
higher education in China, exclu- 
sive of native support, whereas, in 
every instance that I know of, 
Catholic colleges in China are more 
than self-supporting. Our excep- 
tions are seminaries, where $150.00 
will cover the cost per student. 
Protestant theological students cost 
$510.00 each annually.’® It is said 
that the members of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation were disagree- 
ably impressed with an item of 

4Christian Education in China, p. 372. 

5 Les Missions de Chine, Vol. Ill. 

¢@ Christian Education in China, p. 21. 


7 Les Missions de Chine, Vol. IV. 


Ps Prem Education in China, Part VII., 
cn. i. 


9 Ibid., pp. 342-351. 
10 Ibid., p. 351. 
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$1,000,000.00, the cost of gilding 
the roof of the Medical College at 
Peking. 

Is it true, then, that we children 
of the light are less wise than 
others? Certainly, in the matter of 
supporting our school system in 
China. It is, perhaps, the weakest 
link in our chain of mission ef- 
forts. If, with our comparatively 
poor resources, we can compare 
favorably, to say the least, with the 
united efforts of all Protestant 
sects (and in China there is very 
little overlapping, because of the 
allotment of territory for each de- 
nomination), it is a pity that our 
Catholic institutions are not better 
supported. We could well imitate 
the arrangement by which Amer- 
ican institutions adopt a Chinese 
school and sponsor its beginnings. 
Aside from that, we show a cred- 
itable business ability in nursing 
funds and making our schools ef- 
fective in conversions, in removing 
prejudices, and in safeguarding the 
future generation of Catholic 
Chinese. 

One of the causes, perhaps, of 
the relatively small importance of 
Protestant mission schools is the 
red tape due to so many committee 
regulations. Dealing in large sums 
of money, their Boards are nat- 
urally made up with a view to the 
financial details of educational 
work, and their reports and resolu- 
tions seem to be formulated to suit 
the vagaries of benefactors and 
American public school theorists, 
rather than to develop Chinese edu- 
cation along natural and patriotic 
lines. 

I think this viewpoint is charac- 
teristic of Protestant mission effort 
in all its branches. It aims to mod- 
ernize along Western lines, and in 
its haste cannot assimilate Chinese 
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national ideals. Our Catholic 
schools are the result rather than 
the anticipation of China’s needs; 
we do not hurry the Chinese in 
their experiments with modern 
education, and we supply help only 
when its want is felt. We accom- 
pany, not precede, the Chinese just 
learning awkward steps in educa- 
tion; hence our work has been 
mainly elementary in character. It 
is estimated that there are one hun- 
dren million children of school age 
in China. The present school en- 
rollment is not six millions. Hence 
there are ninety-four million chil- 
dren of school age absolutely un- 
lettered and uncared for. The 
parochial school, then, is our 
greatest need. 

The Protestant Mission Boards 
spend annually $2,000,000.00 on 
higher education, exclusive of 
school fees or other revenue in 
China; while for elementary edu- 
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cation they spend only $75,000.00." 
If the entire sum were devoted to 
the most elementary education, 
they could enroll more than six 
million village children. 

This has led to some striking 
observations as a result of a survey 
of their institutions. The Commit- 
tee finds that: “There are too 
many colleges at present supported 
by the Christian forces in China”; 
“Too many institutions are extrav- 
agant in having too many elec- 
tives.” It asks the question: “Shall 
we spend more money for higher 
education, when so many more stu- 
dents can be served in primary 
schools?” The Committee  esti- 
mates that its program for educa- 
tion will require a capital outlay 
of $3,500,000.00 for land and 
buildings and an annual expend- 
iture of $500,000.00 for their main- 
tenance. 

11 Ibid., pp. 342-344. 





CONCERNING THE CATHOLICS OF PETROGRAD. 


HE Russo-Catholic question has 

been somewhat modified since 
the uproar and tumult of the Cath- 
olic “trial” in March, 1923. 
Churches are being reopened, and 
people are able more or less to 
practise their religion. Still, the 
situation is deplorable, to say the 
least. For it is said that only three 
out of the nine Catholic churches 
have been reopened in Petrograd. 
Contrary to custom, their doors are 
kept locked outside of service 
hours. This is done in order to 
avoid unpleasant intrusions and, 
very likely, profanation of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The _ great 
cathedral is administered by the 


only priest of the entire chapter 


who escaped prison. St. Cath- 
erine’s—on the Nevsky—is in the 
eare of an old Lithuanian Father, 
Cazimir Welitchko, and two Rus- 
sian priests of the Byzantine Rite, 
Fathers Deibner and Zerchaninoff. 
The little parish of St. Stanislas is 
in charge of a young Lett priest, 
Father Sloscan, who was formerly 
one of the curates at St. Catherine’s. 

The French Church, Notre Dame 
de France, is also open; in fact, it 
is reported never to have been 
closed, even during the period of 
severest persecution. But its parish 
priest has been ill for months, and 
consequently his work has had to 
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be done by the few priests of the 
other three parishes. The rest of 
the priests are in prison. 

A letter recently received from 
one of St. Catherine’s Fathers, says 
very briefly: “We are all right; we 
are in God’s hands”; but one can 
easily read things between the lines. 
Grief is expressed at the rapidly 
failing health of the aged Arch- 
bishop, Mgr. Cieplak, whose strength 
is naturally unequal to the innu- 
merable hardships of prison life. A 
few reserved, but nevertheless sad 
words indicate their sorrow at being 
unable to say Mass; even “bre- 
viaries are not allowed here.” Yet 
the letter, short and sad as it is, is 
full of touching solicitude for the 
flock left outside, and ends with a 
few words of prayer for the Gov- 
ernment. 

As to the Catholic laity of Petro- 
grad, and, probably, of other towns 
in Russia, their lives are naturally 
sad. As one of them puts it, “the 
violet clouds of mourning for our 
beloved martyr [Mgr. Budkiewicz] 
hang all around us.” Parochial 
life, of course, cannot assume its 
former shape. Most of the lay 
members of the parish committees 
are either imprisoned or banished. 
Two of the most prominent parish 
workers in Petrograd, Alexander 
Szymanovsky, and another whose 
name has not reached us, have died 
within the last two or three months. 
Needless to say, every act of both 
clergy and laity is zealously 
watched. Yet, in spite of all, they 
live on, and pray on, and hope on, 
because they believe. 
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It is far from certain that the 
religious storm in Russia—for the 
present apparently at rest—has 
ceased altogether, yet “the Pope’s 
men” and women of Russia, few in 
number and scattered far and wide, 
do not lose hope. This is greatly 
due to the unswerving, courageous 
attitude of their imprisoned priests, 
who now and then find an oppor- 
tunity to send a God-inspired 
“cheerio” out of their prisons. “We 
are all right; we are in God’s 
hands.” 

Since the receipt of the letter 
mentioned above, it has _ been 


learned that the imprisoned Cath- 
olic priests in Petrograd have lately 
received permission to say Mass, 
between the hours of 1 a. M. and 
6 a. M. The priests are made to 
work at manual labor, eight hours 
a day. They are all in one cell, 


with the exception of Archbishop 
Cieplak, who is imprisoned sep- 
arately. None is allowed to see 
visitors. 

The priests have recently been 
permitted to choose the occupations 
they will follow. The rector of St. 
Stanislas’s, Father Edward Junie- 
wicz, is working as a cobbler, and 
Father Dominic Ivanov of the 
cathedral chapter, as a gardener, 
whilst the Exarch, Mgr. Fiodorov, 
has taken up his former occupation 
as a chemist. There are rumors 
that the priests may soon be ex- 
changed for Russian Bolsheviki 
now held prisoners in Poland. 
Whether these rumors are well 
founded or not, it is impossible to 
say. 
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LITERATURE Is Ecstasy. 


Wuat is it that differentiates 
fine literature from a number of 
grammatical, or partly grammat- 
ical, sentences arranged in a more 
or less logical order? Why is the 
Odyssey to come in, why is the 
‘literature’ of our evening paper to 
be kept out? And again, to put the 
question in a more subtle form: To 
which class do the works of Jane 
Austen belong? Is Pride and Prej- 
udice to stand on the Odyssey shelf, 
or to lie in the pamphlet drawer? 
Where is Pope’s place? Is he to be 
set in the class of Keats? If not, for 
what reason? What is the rank of 


Dickens, of Thackeray, of George 


Eliot, of Hawthorne? And, in a 
word, how are we to sort out, as it 
were, this huge multitude of names, 
giving to each one his proper rank 
and station? ... 

Well, as you may have guessed, 
I have my solution, and I like it 
none the less because the word of 
the enigma seems to me actually 
but a single word. Yes, for me the 
answer comes with the one word, 
Ecstasy. If ecstasy be present, then 
I say there is fine literature; if it 
be absent, then, in spite of all the 
cleverness, all the talents, all the 
workmanship and observation and 
dexterity you may show me, then, 
i think, we have a product (possibly 
a very interesting one) which is not 
fine literature. 

: I have chosen this word 
[Ecstasy] as the representative of 
many. Substitute, if you like, rap- 
ture, beauty, adoration, wonder, 
awe, mystery, sense of the un- 


known, desire for the unknown. All 
and each will convey what I mean; 
for some particular case one term 
may be more appropriate than an- 
other, but in every case there will 
be that withdrawal from the com- 
mon life and the common con- 
sciousness which justifies my 
choice of ‘ecstasy’ as the best sym- 
bol of my meaning. I claim, then, 
that here we have the touchstone 
which will infallibly separate the 
higher from the lower in literature, 
which will range the innumerable 
multitude of books in two great di- 
visions, which can be applied with 
equal justice to a Greek drama, an 
eighteenth-century novelist, and a 
modern poet, to an epic in twelve 
books, and to a lyric in twelve 
lines. 


You ask me for a new test—or 
rather for a new expression for the 
one test—that separates literature 
from the mass of stuff that is not 
literature. I will give you a test 
that will startle you; literature is 
the expression, through the esthetic 
medium of words, of the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church, and that which 
in any way is out of harmony with 
these dogmas is not literature. Yes, 
it is really so; but not exactly in 
the sense which you suppose. No 
literal compliance with Christianity 
is needed, no, nor even an acquaint- 
ance with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. ... Don’t imagine that 
you can improve your literary 
chances by subscribing the Cate- 
chism or the Decrees of the Council 
of Trent. No; I can give you no 
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such short and easy plan for excel- 
ling; but I tell you that unless you 
have assimilated the final dogmas 
—the eternal truths upon which 
those things rest, consciously if you 
please, but subconsciously of neces- 
sity, you can never write literature, 
however clever and amusing you 
may be. Think of it, and you will 
see that from the literary standpoint, 
Catholic dogma is merely the wit- 
ness, under a special symbolism, of 
the enduring facts of human nature 
and the universe; it is merely the 
voice which tells us distinctly that 
man is not the creature of the 
drawing-room and the Stock Ex- 
change, but a lonely awful soul con- 
fronted by the Source of all Souls, 
and you will realise that to make 
literature it is necessary to be, at 
all events subconsciously, Cath- 
olic. 


—ArtHuR Macuen, 4Hieroglyphics 
York, 1923), pp. 17; 18, 19; 160; 162, 163. 


(New 


-_ 
oe 





THE Poetic PRINCIPLE. 


AN immortal instinct, deep within 
the spirit of man, is thus, plainly, 


a sense of the beautiful. This it is 
which administers to his delight in 
the manifold forms, and sounds, 
and odors, and sentiments amid 
which he exists. And just as the 
lily is repeated in the lake, or the 
eyes of Amaryllis in the mirror, so 
is the mere oral or written repeti- 
tion of these forms, and sounds, 
and colors, and odors, and senti- 
ments, a duplicate source of de- 
light. But this mere repetition 1s 
not poetry. He who shall simply 
sing, with however glowing enthu- 
siasm, or with however vivid a 
truth of description, of the sights, 
and sounds, and odors, and colors, 
and sentiments, which greet him 
in common with all mankind—he, 
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I say, has yet failed to prove his 
divine title. There is still a some- 
thing in the distance which he has 
been unable to attain. We have 
still a thirst unquenchable, to allay 
which he has not shown us the 
crystal springs. This thirst belongs 
to the immortality of Man. It is at 
once a consequence and an indica- 
tion of his perennial existence. It 
is the desire of the moth for the 
star. It is no mere appreciation of 
the Beauty before us—but a wild 
effort to reach the Beauty above. 
Inspired by an ecstatic prescience 
of the glories beyond the grave, we 
struggle, by multiform combina- 
tions among the things and 
thoughts of Time, to attain a por- 
tion of that Loveliness whose very 
elements, perhaps, appertain to 
eternity alone. And thus when by 
Poetry—or when by Music, the 
most entrancing of the Poetic 
moods—we find ourselves melted 
into tears—we weep then—not as 
the Abbaté Gravina supposes—- 
through excess of pleasure, but 
through a certain, petulant, impa- 
tient sorrow at our inability to 
grasp now, wholly, here on earth, 
at once and forever, those divine 
and rapturous joys, of which 
through the poem, or through the 
music, we attain to but brief and 
indeterminate glimpses. 

This struggle to apprehend the 
supernal Loveliness—this struggle, 
on the part of souls fittingly con- 
stituted—has given to the world all 
that which it (the world) has ever 
been enabled at once to understand 
and to feel as poetic. 

. . . We are often made to feel, 
with a shivering delight, that from 
an earthly harp are stricken notes 
which cannot have been unfamiliar 
to the angels. And thus there can 
be little doubt that in the union of 
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Poetry with Music in its popular 
sense, we shall find the widest field 
for the Poetic development... . 
A few words, however, in expla- 
nation. That pleasure which is at 
once the most pure, the most ele- 
vating, and the most intense, is de- 
rived, I maintain, from the con- 
templation of the Beautiful. In the 
contemplation of Beauty we alone 
find it possible to attain that pleas- 
urable elevation, or excitement, of 
the soul, which we recognize as the 
Poetic Sentiment, and which is so 
easily distinguished from Truth, 
which is the satisfaction of the Rea- 
son, or from Passion, which is the 
excitement of the heart. I make 
Beauty, therefore—using the word 
as inclusive of the sublime—I make 
Beauty the province of the poem, 
simply because it is an obvious rule 
of Art that effects should be made 


to spring as directly as possible 
from their causes. 
—Epean Atten Por, The Poetic Principle. 


-— 
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PARADOXES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


As I read and re-read all the non- 
Christian or anti-Christian accounts 
of the faith, from Huxley to Brad- 
laugh, a slow and awful impression 
grew gradually but graphically 
upon my mind—the impression 
that Christianity must be a most 
extraordinary thing. For not only 
(as I understood) had Christianity 
the most flaming vices, but it had 
apparently a mystical talent for 
combining vices which seemed in- 
consistent with each other. It was 
attacked on all sides and for all 
contradictory reasons... 

What again could this astonish- 
ing thing be like which people were 
so anxious to contradict, that in 
doing so they did not mind con- 
tradicting themselves? I saw the 
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same thing on every side. I can 
give no further space to this dis- 
cussion of it in detail; but lest any 
one supposes that I have unfairly 
selected three accidental cases I 
will run briefly through a few 
others. Thus, certain § skeptics 
wrote that the great crime of Chris- 
tianity had been its attack on the 
family; it had dragged women to 
the loneliness and contemplation 
of the cloister, away from their 
homes and their children. But, 
then, other skeptics (slightly more 
advanced) said that the great crime 
of Christianity was forcing the 
family and marriage upon us; that 
it doomed women to the drudgery 
of their homes, and children, and 
forbade them loneliness and con- 
templation. The charge was ac- 
tually reversed. Or, again, certain 
phrases in the Epistles or the mar- 
riage service, were said by the anti- 
Christians to show contempt for 
woman’s intellect. But I found that 
the anti-Christians themselves had 
a contempt for woman’s intellect; 
for it was their great sneer at the 
Church on the Continent that “only 
women” went to it. Or again, 
Christianity was reproached with 
its naked and hungry habits; with 
its sackcloth and dried peas. But 
the next minute Christianity was 
being reproached with its pomp and 
its ritualism; its shrines of por- 
phyry and its robes of gold. It was 
abused for being too plain and for 
being too colored. Again Chris- 
tianity had always been accused of 
restraining sexuality too much, 
when Bradlaugh the Malthusian 
discovered that it restrained it too 
little. It is often accused in the 
same breath of prim respectability 
and of religious extravagance. Be- 
tween the covers of the same athe- 
istic pamphlet I have found the 
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faith rebuked for its disunion, “One 
thinks one thing, and one another,” 
and rebuked also for its union, “It 
is difference of opinion that pre- 
vents the world from going to the 
dogs.” In the same conversation a 
free-thinker, a friend of mine, 
blamed Christianity for despising 
Jews, and then despised it himself 
for being Jewish. 

I wished to be quite fair then, and 
I wish to be quite fair now; and I 
did not conclude that the attack on 
Christianity was all wrong. I only 
concluded that if Christianity was 
wrong, it was very wrong indeed. ... 

I found in my rationalist teach- 
ers no explanation of such excep- 
tional corruption. Christianity 
(theoretically speaking) was in 
their eyes only one of the ordinary 
myths and errors of mortals. They 


gave me no key to this twisted and 


unnatural badness. Such a para- 
dox of evil rose to the stature of the 
supernatural. It was, indeed, al- 
most as supernatural as the infalli- 
bility of the Pope. An historic in- 
stitution, which never went right, 
is really quite as much of a miracle 
as an institution that cannot go 
wrong. The only explanation which 
immediately occurred to my mind 
was that Christianity did not come 
from heaven, but from hell. Really, 
if Jesus of Nazareth was not Christ, 
He must have been Antichrist. 


—G. K. Cuesrerton, Orthodory (New York, 
1918), pp. 155, 162-165. 


<i 
——— 





THE Sout GREATER THAN THE 
MIND. 


THERE are two admirable laws 
amongst the Jews which might well 
be adopted by Christian commu- 
nities. The first is, that no Jewish 
youth or maiden should be per- 
mitted to read the Song of Solomon, 
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the Canticle of Canticles, until the 
age of thirty, the age of maturity, 
was reached. Notwithstanding its 
vast spiritual significance, which 
was perhaps but dimly guessed by 
Jewish legislators, there is a certain 
sensuous sweetness in this piece of 
exquisite Oriental poetry that might 
possibly prove to youthful or ef- 
feminate minds suggestive of things 
on which the pure imagination is 
forbidden by natural instinct to 
dwell. In the frantic passion for 
education which characterizes our 
epoch the lesson is one that may be 
laid to heart. Preceptors and pro- 
fessors who may have passed be- 
yond the age of temptation, and 
who have grown enthusiastic about 
favorite authors, are prone to for- 
get that youth has its hot fires of 
passions only banked up by the re- 
straints of religion or the absence 
of temptation; and the old and 
venerable and veritable warning, 
Maxima debetur pueris reverentia, 
is too apt to be forgotten in the race 
for culture, and the pride of being 
able to say, I have read that! Meat 
for men; milk for babes. There 
are lines of congruity everywhere 
that should never be overpassed. 

I would sacrifice “Hamlet” rather 
than see the eyes of a young girl 
resting on those three or four lines 
of his address to Ophelia; I would 
burn “Romeo and Juliet” rather 
than see the first hot blush of 
wounded innocence mantling the 
face and neck of some sweet child, 
whose eyes had rested for the first 
time on the obscene wit of that 
thrice detestable nurse. I would 
not make our youth, no matter how 
ardent in their passion for self-im- 
provement, mere “pickers-up of 
pearls from dunghills.” The soul 
is greater than the mind; and its 
purity is more important than the 
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mere mental cultivation. It is not 
by intellectual acquirements, but by 
character, we are judged before the 
tribunals of men, as well as that of 
conscience. The life is more than 
the work, as the body is more than 
the raiment. It is moral excellence 
after all, that constitutes the charm 
of humanity; and the sweet and 
holy innocence of girlhood is of far 
more importance than the wit of 
gilded salons, or the achievements 
of a George Sand or a De Staél. 


—Canon Seeman, Parerga (New “York, 
1908), pp. 289, 290. 


iin 
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THE Press AND Its Vast Power. 


AFTER education, the greatest 


power for good or evil is the Press. 
“For the past three centuries it has 
occupied much of the ground that 


once belonged exclusively to oral 
instruction; and with vast multi- 
tudes it has become the chief if not 
the sole teacher. Like a never-fail- 
ing fountain, it sends forth its pub- 
lications in every possible variety 
of form, as numerous as the dew 
drops from the womb of morning.” ! 
It may not exercise as magical an 
influence on the human heart as the 
orator’s voice, but it reaches farther. 
It has not to await an audience, it 
goes forth and finds one. It cir- 
culates from land to land with a 
velocity that knows no check. It 
enters every household. It is the 


1 Pearson. 
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cheapest, brightest condiment of 
every breakfast table. Its form is 
attractive and manifold—to-day an 
essay, to-morrow a dialogue, the 
next day a poem, the next a story 
or an interview. Its subject-matter 
is unlimited, ranging from the race- 
course to the new theology. And 
its tone is authoritative; for is not 
the Press the world’s autocrat? 
Schools may teach with dogmatism, 
Parliament may discuss and decide 
matters political, Popes may now 
and again issue infallible utter- 
ances, but every day, in every year, 
ten thousand editors speak ex 
cathedra to listening millions in 
every country. “Articles and re- 
views are projected onwards to the 
ends of the earth at the rate of 
hundreds of miles a day. Our seats 
are strewed, our pavements are 
powdered, and the very bricks of 
our city walls preach wisdom.” ? 
Man’s business, his pleasure, his 
politics, even his religion, lie at the 
mercy of the Press. The invest- 
ments he makes, the speculations 
he ventures on, the theaters he fre- 
quents, the books he reads, the 
votes he casts, the doctrines he 
holds, the morals he practices—all 
these are largely determined by the 
journals to which he is a subscriber. 
The Press forms public opinion, and 
public opinion rules the world. 
—Rev. Tuomas O’Donnett, C.M., The Priest 
of To-Day (New York, 1911), pp. 245, 246. 


2 Newman, University Lectures. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
REPUBLICAN SPIRIT. 


M. GusTAVE HERvE, who is neither 
a Catholic nor any other kind of 
Christian, has been discussing in 
La Victoire the causes of the de- 
cadence of France as regards the 
birth-rate and some other social 
factors. Purely as a statesman, and 
without varying his attitude to- 
wards religion as such, he reaches 
the conclusion that the loudly 
boasted laicisation of his country 
is a main cause of the mischief and 
must be partly undone. He be- 
lieves that the presbyteries ought 
to be restored to the parish priests, 


and the episcopal palaces or sem- 


inaries to the Bishops. As for the 
schools, he declares that the “free” 
or confessional schools, which are 
almost all Catholic, ought to have 
their fair share of the money set 
apart from the taxes every year by 
the State for Education. Indeed, he 
almost goes so far as to say that 
the reception given to his proposals 
by such républicains laiques as 
MM. Herriot, Painlevé, and Buisson 
will be a test of their fundamental 
patriotism and will show which is 
the stronger passion in their breasts 
—hatred of the Church or love of 
country. He adds: “il est vraiment 
intolérable, et contraire a la justice 
élémentaire et 4 l’esprit républicain, 
qu’on ait le droit d’enseigner dans 
une école publique quand on est 
bolcheviste et qu’on n’ait pas le 
droit d’enseigner dans une école 
privée quand on est un Frére de la 
Doctrine chrétienne.” In short, M. 
Hervé would have the right of as- 


sociation fully destored to French 
Catholics. 
—The Tablet (London), September 8, 1923. 


—— 
——_ 


THE Pope AND THE LEAGUE. 





WE have to regret and condemn 
the persistent refusal of the League 
of Nations officially to unite the 
Papacy with its endeavors to estab- 
lish and maintain peace amongst 
men. The Pope is still technically 
a king, though his temporal sway 
is very restricted, but, further, he is 
the supreme and effective head of 
a world-wide organization, and can 
do what no secular ruler can— 
instruct and direct consciences. It 
may not be possible nor desirable 
to regard him in the League as one 
of the sovereign States which com- 
pose it: his position is as unique 
as it is powerful, and some special 
arrangement could and should be 
made to have him represented. It 
may be that the League has not the 
support it should have from Cath- 
olics throughout the world, pre- 
cisely because it fails to do justice 
to the Papacy. Nor should non- 
Catholics take umbrage at such 
recognition. The Catholic Church 
alone is universal: all other reli- 
gious organizations are local, or 
national, or racial, or mere sects 
within the State: the Church is a 
world-wide Government, which can 
treat with other Governments on an 
equality. If non-Catholic bodies are 
really sincere in their desire for 
peace—and certainly the zeal of 
some of them is admirable—they 
should welcome the additional 
strength and prestige which would 
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be afforded to the League of Nations 
by the formal adhesion of the 
Papacy. 

—The Month (London), August, 1923. 


atin 
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SANCTITY AND SERVITUDE. 


How can progress be made in the 
spiritual life when all our working 
hours are spent not in co-operating 
with the revealed purposes of God 
but in extending the realm of mam- 
mon or aiding the forces of evil? 
How can sanctity be achieved when 
the mind is directed to the destruc- 
tion of our neighbor’s welfare, when 
to keep our families from starva- 
tion we violate by our daily toil the 
very principles of Christian moral- 
ity and set at nought God’s justice 
—fully conscious all the time that 
we are doing such violence? 

We desire peace between nations, 
and sooner than starve, we toil at 


the manufacture of weapons of 
war, at the making of poison gas, 
the construction of submarines and 
every kind of infernal machine that 


our war lords can devise. Or, per- 
chance, we are engaged in the fur- 
niture trade, are clerks and agents 
engaged in the “hire-purchase” 
system. Here our business is to 
persuade the newly married to 
make initial payments and when 
the payments lapse, through sick- 
ness or unemployment, to seize and 
remove the furniture to the utter 
despoiling of the unhappy pur- 
chaser’s home and the complete 
loss of all the payments made. The 
law allows it. And the firm can 
pay satisfactory dividends from 
the misery produced. For the fur- 
niture is promptly renovated till it 
looks like new and is then again 
sent out to a fresh set of victims. 
If our employment is in journal- 
ism or the printing trade, then, if 
we would live, must we write re- 
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gardless of truth as our editors and 
newspaper proprietors require, or 
set up, as compositors, any lies, 
filth, or foolishness that is placed 
before us. Should conscience and 
the love of God and our neighbors 
drive us to revolt we are speedily 
“unemployed.” And in the heart- 
breaking search for work that en- 
sues hope shrinks and love grows 
cold. With love chilled, and hope 
slowly yielding to despair, faith is 
clouded over, and a lapsed Catholic 
is in the making... . 

The days of persecution are, for 
the time, over. The rulers of the 
world find no reason to persecute. 
It is enough that Catholics conform 
to the requirements of “big busi- 
ness,” and permit no intrusion of 
the Christian conscience in the pur- 
suit of wealth; it is sufficient that 
Catholics consent to the laborer re- 
ceiving less than a living wage if 
dividends cannot otherwise be paid, 
that they engage without demur in 
the production and distribution of 
any folly that ministers to the pride 
and vanity of man, any purchasable 
commodity that ministers to human 
lusts and appetites. 

Yet this compelling fear of pov- 
erty, destitution, and the degrada- 
tion of unemployment that drives 
Christian men and women to con- 
sent to injustice and engage in evil, 
remains a very real hindrance to 
sanctity, and a grave discourage- 
ment to the quest of holiness, and 
the spread of Catholic truth. 

—Blackfriars (London), October, 1923. 


— 


Art CRITICISM. 

SHALL we protest with sharp and 
bitter words when a simple peasant 
delights in a badly modeled and 
gaudily painted statue of a saint, 
or in well-meant but bad rimes, or 
in a waltz or march which, beyond 
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faint traces of an outworn rhythm, 
shows no mark of resemblance to 
a true work of art? 

A high state of culture and civil- 
ization is not an end in itself, but a 
means to increase man’s happiness. 
A less advanced state, with happy 
living conditions, is, therefore, more 
desirable for a nation than a high 
state of civilization where hearts 
are discontented. . ... 

When we see, on the one hand, 
that a high state of civilization opens 
wide and varied avenues of knowl- 
edge and conveys many comforts 
and delights—without, however, of 
necessity bringing happiness—and, 
on the other hand, that some one ac- 
tually finds his happiness in things 
which a cultured man despises, 
shall we disturb that man in his 
happiness and deprive him of his 
blessed illusion? . . . Is it not un- 
worthy of a man to take delight in 
a work of no artistic value? Is it 
not as unworthy as delighting in 
the possession of a supposed truth 
which in reality is.an error? But 
only a fanatic as to truth would 
correct an error which brings harm 
to no one while bringing actual hap- 
piness to the erring subject... . 

An accurate exsthetic judgment, 
like all the prerogatives of a high 
state of culture, will ever remain 
the possession of a few. Just as cer- 
tain as it is that the human race as 
such is urged by an irresistible 
craving toward progressively higher 
states of civilization and toward 
more improved living conditions, 
and that this progress is ac- 
complished according to the plans 
of a wise Creator with infallible 
precision, just so certain is it that 
by far the greater part of our race 
takes only a mere passive and re- 
ceptive attitude toward this prog- 
ress. The spirit and energy of 
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“the many” barely suffices for the 
retention of what has been won in 
the past and lacks the initiative for 
further quest. But even the task 
of retaining those acquisitions 1s 
not properly assumed by the lower 
strata of a people, but by its middle 
classes. Those who actively take 
hold and create new values are al- 
ways a relatively small number of 
chosen spirits. .. . 

From the vehemence and con- 
scious purposiveness of man’s 
craving for progress, we may infer 
that a positive divine command to 
the individual was not needed. 
The divine command, “Increase 
and multiply,” does not oblige each 
individual to propagate the race; 
neither is each individual obliged 
to codperate—in the strict meaning 
of the word—in the progress of 
human culture ...or to train 
himself in reliable critical methods 
of judging matters of art... . 

The science of art, when dealing 
with esthetic concepts and not with 
merely historical questions, is the 
least exact of all the sciences. And 
there is not the slightest prospect 
that this will ever be changed, be- 
cause a work of art, which in its 
unity and detail resembles the del- 
icate nervous system of a living or- 
ganism, eludes analysis and defies 
all heavy handling in terms of 
speech. .. . 

The aim of art criticism, apart 
from its pedagogical value, is to 
keep artistic production upon a cer- 
tain general level. . . . The profes- 
sional art critic is a necessary evil. 
. .. Without his methods of ex- 
posing in the public press what is 
trashy in art, we should have ne 
means of battling against bad art 
with any hope of success. 


—Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg im Breisgau), 
August, 1923. 
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THE QUESTION OF NATIONALISM. 


MAURICE VAUSSARD has started in 
Lettres a great monumental “In- 
quiry on Nationalism”—a very im- 
portant and urgent question just 
now. There is no need of our re- 
calling the Encyclical, Ubi Arcano 
Dei, but we may remark that cer- 
tain publicists (without authority) 
have ventured to predict that na- 
tionalism will be the next heresy to 
be condemned. 

M. Vaussard 
logians, philosophers, 
statesmen, and others, 
country of Europe. 

Unfortunately, the word “na- 
tionalism” has not been defined. 
Perhaps it cannot be defined. Con- 
sequently, every opinion presents a 
new problem: the rights of na- 


consulted _ theo- 
lawyers, 
in every 


tionalities, absolute predominance 


of national interests in politics and 
diplomacy, a league of nations, na- 
tional churches! 

Out of the conflict of these ideas 
there might come a light, but also 
there might be struck off an in- 
cendiary spark; so the warning was 
given: not a word (a very few 
words) about the passion of the 
present moment, or about doctrines 
actually held by the defenders of 
nationalism, not a word about cur- 
rent national or international af- 
fairs. 

Under these conditions, the in- 
quiry, though “impartial, scientific, 
and disinterested,” loses vitality 
and interest. The dissertation of 
the theologians shows us only their 
agreement on great principles, a 
spectacle rather comforting than 
stimulating, and we find in the 
views of the lawyers, economists, 
and others only what we read every 
morning in our newspapers. 

I will confine myself to some 
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characteristic quotations. The 
theologians judge from the point of 
view of ethics: “Integral national- 
ism is a good, and all that takes 
away from it is an evil, but the gen- 
eral order of society is a still greater 
good, to which all other goods ought 
to be subordinated.” (Mgr. Julien.) 
The sociologists are concerned more 
with social justice and equality: 
“The internationalist movement, in 
its mental and doctrinal side, far 
from setting itself up as an enemy 
of patriotism, is on the contrary, its 
indispensable complement, and the 
necessary condition of its develop- 
ment.” (M. Bureau.) On the other 
hand, a statesman will exalt the 
nation as a natural, spontaneous, 
and lasting formation: “A defense 
and a remedy, nationalism counter- 
acts grave maladies, amongst others 
internationalism. Christian inter- 
nationalism is nothing but a_ so- 
called ‘liberal’ deformation of our 
faith.” (Prince Ghika.) Many 
take up the idea of a Christendom 
“made by the paternal codperation 
of nations to the coming of the King- 
dom” (Ghika), “in which for all 
the watchword will be service, self- 
sacrifice, devotion” (Blondel). All 
“agree in judging worthy of praise 
the theory of the rights of one’s 
country, and of one’s obligations to 
fulfill our national duties within 
the limits prescribed by Christian 
morality; and they all declare hate- 
ful and intolerable any theory 
which would accord to nationalism 
and patriotism such an absolute 
and dominant power as to make it 
prevail against the clearest precepts 
of the divine law of morality and 
of justice.” (De la Briére.) 

But, to give an example of the 
wrong ideas, a German cites the 
English adage, “Right or wrong, my 
country”; and a Frenchman quotes 








the words of Bismarck, “Wo Preus- 
sens Macht in Frage kommt, kenne 
ich kein Gesetz”—‘“‘Where the might 
of Prussia comes in question, I 
know no law.” Does not this sim- 
ple little fact say more than the 
whole inquiry? 


—B. Amovupru, in Revue Apologétique 
(Paris), August 1, 1923. 
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GALILEO AND His OPPONENTS. 


Who first carried the dispute 
into the field of religion and ex- 
egesis—whether Galileo or his op- 
ponents—it is not easy, perhaps not 
even possible, to determine by 
documentary evidence or with 
chronological precision. Some have 
been pleased to say that it was 
Galileo; others, with greater proba- 
bility, that it was his opponents. 
Frankly we say now that the more 
carefully the reasons are weighed 
and contemporary records and 
documents examined, the more 
probable it seems—almost morally 
certain, in fact—that it was not 
Galileo. It was not to his interest 
to do so. In fact, he shows himself 
very frequently in his writings 
quite averse to that kind of argu- 
mentation and deplores it in the 
strongest of terms. In short, he 
was dragged into it, under moral 
constraint, in defense of himself 
and his opinions. It is true that he 
showed little prudence in this, and 
lacked shrewdness in following his 
taunters into unfamiliar fields when 
he should have stood firm on astro- 
nomical proofs alone. He should 
have left the philosophers and the 
exegetes to their discussions on 
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earth, while he remained among the 
stars. But “Galileo was not a theo- 
logian,” it was said, and hence 
should not have entered into ques- 
tions pertaining to theology. That 
may be. But if Galileo was not a 
theologian, much less were his ad- 
versaries astronomers; and _ the 
question was properly one of as- 
tronomy. Moreover, as we have al- 
ready remarked on previous occa- 
sions—and it is well to repeat now 
—concerning the measure of theol- 
ogy required to harmonize the 
Scriptures with the Copernican hy- 
pothesis, Galileo was, without 
doubt, much better equipped than 
were his opponents in the matter 
of astronomy. The principles which 
he followed and defended in that 
line of argument are fully described 
in his famous letter to the Grand 
Duchess Cristiana di Lorena—mar- 
velously logical, Catholic and ortho- 
dox in every sense, and precisely 
such as are currently taught in the 
Church to-day. Who, therefore, 
would wish to make it wrong of 
Galileo to have spoken out, when 
provoked, on a matter of theology 
or, if you will, exegesis, and to have 
answered so well and with such 
fidelity to truth? It would have 
been better for him to withdraw 
from his position—we agree. That 
is to say, it would have been more 
prudent, as the event was to show. 
But when he spoke and wrote as 
he did, the event had not yet oc- 
curred. And, to look at the matter 
from another angle, prudence and 
caution were never his highest 
virtues. 


—La Civilta Cattolica (Rome), September 
15, 1923. 












































Editorial Comment. 


OWADAYS almost any man 

you happen to meet seems to 
think himself qualified to deliver 
a formidable dissertation on the 
weighty question, “What’s Wrong 
with the World?” On street cor- 
ners, in lodge rooms, at banquet 
tables, in the lounging rooms and 
locker rooms of clubs (city and 
country), in lecture halls, and, in- 
deed, in too many pulpits, there are 
self-appointed directors of the des- 
tinies of the universe. Nothing 
daunts them. Nothing is hidden 
from them. On matters tran- 
scendental they may 
perhaps be agnos- 
tics, but in matters 
terrestrial they are 
dogmatists. They know the inner 
meaning of affairs in Corfu and 
Constantinople as well as in Chi- 
cago. Like some of the leading 
diplomats at the Versailles Confer- 
ence, they could not tell the differ- 
ence between Cilicia and Silesia, but 
they can tell how to settle the prob- 
lems of Cilicia and Silesia. They 
know the causes of the war (not 
the surface causes handed down to 
the canaille, but the secret causes), 
as well as they know the “inside 
dope” about the “world series.” 
The inner consciousness of Poin- 
earé and of Mussolini is an open 
book to them. They know why 
Lloyd George came to America 
(once more the inner reason!), and 
they can tell whether or not the 
Prince of Wales came to Canada 
to get a wife. They know what 
the Pope thinks of Mussolini, as 
well as they know the unspoken 


The 
Infallibles. 


thoughts of the taciturn Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Geography is nothing to them. 
They know the situation in Korea 
or in Egypt as intimately as they 
know conditions in their own Con- 
gressional district. Size is nothing 
to them. They can tell you what’s 
wrong with the ward in which they 
live, or what’s wrong in South 
America. It must be said, however, 
that they rather incline to the solu- 
tion of the larger problems. They 
are concerned with world politics 
rather than with ward politics. If 
they discuss ward politics they may 
be contradicted. But if they dis- 


cuss world politics, who may _ cor- 
rect them? 
Best of all, the infallibles know 


the future. They can say with 
certainty what will be the outcome 
of the situation in the Ruhr. They 
know if there is to be a republic of 
the Rhine or a secession of Bavaria. 
They know what’s going to happen 
to King Alfonso and to Premier 
Mussolini in the next five years, or 
ten. They even know the history 
of the next hundred years in the 
ever restless Balkans. They would 
be invaluable in any chancellery of 
Europe. But the fool diplomats 
are not even aware of their exist- 
ence. Perhaps that is the reason 
why the diplomats mess matters up 
so badly and have to “muddle 
through.” 


HERE the omniscient ones get 
their information is a pro- 
found mystery. They read news- 
papers endlessly, yet they scoff at 
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the newspapers as knowing noth- 
ing, or lying about what they know. 
They go to the moving pictures and 
see the Pathé Weekly, but they 
would have you know that their 
knowledge is of the 
kind that is never 
thrown upon the 
screen. They do not 
read books, first, because they 
haven’t time, and, secondly, be- 
cause they are convinced, with 
Henry Ford, that book knowledge 
is “bunk.” Apparently, their in- 
formation is evolved from within, 
like the strand from the spider’s 
belly. 

They are a living illustration of 
the truth of the philosophic theory 
of “innate ideas.” They are an 
amazing demonstration of a phys- 
ical phenomenon that might well 
seem a miracle—everything com- 
ing out and nothing going in. It 
must be largely due to them that 
telepathy, the transference of 
thought from mind to mind, is no 
longer a theory but an accredited 
scientific fact. Nothing but telep- 
athy can explain how they know 
the minds of popes and premiers 
and presidents. 

They protest, in fine, that the 
lamentable condition of the world 
is infinitely painful to them, but to 
the casual observer they seem to re- 
joice in the world’s tribulations. 
They speak of the crimes of nations, 
the blunders of diplomats, the stu- 
pidity of entire populations, with 
evident relish. If the world were 
going smoothly, they might, per- 
haps, not lose their job, but they 
would lose their chief recreation. 


Innate 
Ideas. 


OW there is no great harm in 
this manifestation of omnis- 
cience, so long as it is recognized as 
merely a pastime, or in the current 
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phrase, a favorite “indoor sport.” 
Ordinary men may talk grandiosely 
of international prob- 

lems as beggars talk Another “In- 
of vast fortunes, and door Sport.” 
for the same reason. 

It is a relief to the mind, a solace 
to the heart. But there may be 
great harm if the omniscience 
and the eloquence be taken seri- 
ously. Particularly, there is dan- 
ger that the disease of cocksure- 
ness may become epidemic. If 
not only an occasional orator (ama- 
teur or professional) but millions 
of citizens get into the habit of 
making pompous pronunciamen- 
tos, without taking pains to study 
and to think, democracy will turn 
out to be a curse. The first thing 
that is wrong with the world is that 
people don’t know what they are 
talking about. And they don’t 
know because they don’t think. 


NE of the first results of careful 

thinking is the ability to recog- 
nize a fallacy when we come face 
to face with it. Take, for example, 
that easy and frequent fallacy of 
mentally dissociating a group from 
the individuals who 
compose it; of think- 
ing of a society as 
something distinct 
from its members, of a nation as 
distinct from its citizens, of the 
world as an entity apart from its 
inhabitants. Orators (amateur and 
professional, let me repeat) talk 
glibly about “The Soul of Amer- 
ica,” or “The Spirit of France,” or 
“The Crime of Germany,” or “The 
Perfidy of Albion,” while, in many 
cases, having no vital realization of 
the obvious fact that America is 
the American people, France is the 
French people, and so on. They 
seem to believe that the individuals 


A Frequent 
Fallacy. 
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who compose a state may have one 
character and that the state itself 
may have a contradictory character. 
I have heard an epigrammatist say, 
“A group of exceedingly humble in- 
dividuals can make an exceedingly 
proud society.” The statement is 
smart and sententious. But, of 
course, it is false. It is like saying 


that an organization of cowards can 
make a brave army, or that some 
millions of people who like fair 
play can make an unjust nation. 


URING the war some kind- 

hearted persons, wishing to ap- 
pear, or to be, judicious, used to 
say, “Our quarrel is with Germany, 
and not with the German people.” 
The sentiment was humane, but 
fallacious. We could not fight Ger- 
many without fighting the German 
people. Germany is the German 
people. In our minds we may have 
dissociated the Kaiser, the Crown 
Prince, the military caste, and the 
diplomats, from the mass of the 
people. And—in our minds—we 
were fighting the Kaiser and his 
crew. But, as a matter of fact, we 
could not cruise in aéroplanes over 
Berlin, pick up the Hohenzollerns 
and the Ludendorffs and the Von 
Hindenburgs and the Von Bern- 
storffs, segregate them and punish 
them. We declared war against 
“Germany,” but we fought the Ger- 
man people. 

I may seem to be laboring greatly 
over a truism, but if our people, and 
the German people, and the French 
people could realize that truism, 

there would be no 
The Country more war. Peoples 
Is the People. do not hate peoples. 

Peoples do not de- 
clare war against peoples. They 
hate a “Germany,” or a “France,” 
or an “England,” or a “Japan” 
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which they have first mentally 
dissociated from the German or 
the French or the English or 
the Japanese people. If we had 
all thought and said, when on the 
verge of war with Germany, “Let 
us get this matter clear. Let 
us see the truth plainly. We are 
about to fight not the Kaiser, not 
the military caste, not the diplo- 
mats; we are going to fight, not 
‘Germany,’ but the common people 
in Germany. We shall never lay 
hands on the Kaiser, we shall not 
kill the Crown Prince; the ‘mop- 
pers-up’ in the trenches will never 
come upon Ludendorff or Hinden- 
burg making a last desperate stand 
with a bayonet. No! the Kaiser and 
the Crown Prince will be safe and 
sound and comfortable when the 
war is over. The General Staff will 
still be parading in their gorgeous 
uniforms with all their medals on. 
We cannot reach them. We shall 
not kill them. We are going out to 
kill some millions of ordinary, 
everyday, decent people, who did 
no more to bring on the war than 
we did.” Then perhaps we might 
still have declared war. Perhaps! 
But will any dispassionate observer 
say that we thought this out clearly 
and decided upon it coldly, on that 
fateful day in April, 1917, when we 
went into the war? Honestly, were 
we not talking about “Germany,” 
rather than about the German peo- 
ple? Were we not to a certain ex- 
tent victims of a fallacy, the fallacy 
of dissociating Germany from the 
Germans? 

Now, for fear that some of my 
readers may imagine that I am pro- 
German, let me explain that I am 
using “Germany” and “Germans” 
for an illustration, simply because 
the recent war is still fresh in our 
minds. I might just as well use the 
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words “Spain” and “Spaniards,” if 
we all had a vivid memory of the 
Spanish-American War. I might 
use the words “North” and “South,” 
if to most of my readers the Civil 
War meant anything more than a 
few pages in a textbook. I would, 
indeed, use the words “Japan” and 
“Japanese,” or “Canada” and “Ca- 
nadians,” or “Mexico” and “Mex- 
icans,” or “Russia” and “Russians,” 
if only I knew which one of these 
is to be our next “enemy.” 

The question is, who goads us 
into war—people or politicians? 
And when we go to war, who gets 
hurt—people or politicians? We 
think of punishing kaisers and em- 
perors and kings and ambassadors. 
We call them “Germany” or 
“Spain,” or what you will. But 
when the war is on, we find that 
Germany or Spain means people, 
not potentates. 


UT now the war is over, and we 

have a new task. The world 
has been destroyed. We must re- 
construct the world. Are we see- 
ing that problem clearly? Or are 
we now talking about “the world” 
as we formerly talked about “Ger- 
many,” mentally separating the 
world from the people in the world, 
as we mentally separated Germany 
from the German people? Whether 
we, the people, are again guilty of 
that fallacy, the statesmen and dip- 
lomats are guilty of it. They are 
trying the impossible task of mak- 
ing the world better while leaving 
the people just what they are. Here 
and there a philosopher is raising 
his voice to say that the reconstruc- 
tion of the world depends upon a 
reconstruction of the mental, moral, 
and spiritual attitude of the people 
of the world. But who listens to 
philosophers? A _ philosopher in 
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politics is held to be as absurd as 
an idealist in the White House, or 
a moralist at a Peace Conference. 
Those who have the 
say in fixing up the 
world are “the same 
old gang” (as Sir 
Philip Gibbs calls 
them) who had the 
say in smashing the world to bits. 
They are the diplomats, and the 
diplomats think that without chang- 
ing the mental attitude of the peo- 
ple, taking the people as they find 
them, leaving the people as they 
are, the world can be put together 
again, and made to run smoothly, 
by some legerdemain of a league, 
some magic of a covenant. 

Why can they not see that the 
world will not be better until the 
people of the world are better—or 
at least until the people of the 
world are taught to think clearly 
about war and international affairs? 
H. G. Wells is not far wrong when 
he says that the race is on between 
education and catastrophe, if by 
education he means mental and 
spiritual training that will enable 
all peoples to see the truth taught 
by Christ that all mankind are one 
body and that, as St. Paul says, “we 
are all members one of another.” 
If the people grasp that fact, then we 
can reconstruct our stricken civiliza- 
tion—but not until then can it be 
done properly and permanently. 

I am quite conscious of the fact 
that I am writing platitudes. But 
my justification is another plat- 
itude—the platitude that sounds 
like a paradox: namely, that there 
is nothing so hidden, so recondite, 
so cryptic, so occult, as what is per- 
fectly obvious. A second thing that 
is wrong with the world is that we 
do not see the thing that is before 
our eyes. 


Change the 
World but 
Not the 
People? 
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SIMILAR fallacy is that of the 
socialists. They are con- 
cerned with systems rather than 
with persons. They declare that 
they do not blame Rockefeller, or 
Gary, or Morgan, or Pullman. They 
blame the “system.” Now, whether 
the capitalistic system is in itself 
immoral is, at the most, a debatable 
question. But one fact is beyond 
all debate. The evils under which 
the world is labor- 
ing will never be 
remedied unless 
there is a mental 
and moral change in the men who 
make the system. Government by 
soviets is at least theoretically bet- 
ter than government by unlimited 
monarchy. But if the men who 
control the soviets are as wicked 
and as selfish as the Romanoffs and 
the Grand Dukes, the change of 
system will work no improvement. 
Such men as Lenine and Trotski 
would ruin any system. Likewise, 
if the socialists succeed in our coun- 
try, and capitalism yields to social- 
ism, there will be no improvement 
if we still have our Rockefellers and 
Pullmans and Morgans. We must 
change men rather than forms of 
government. 


Men and 
“Systems.” 


_— 
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HAVE in the preceding para- 
graphs referred to the pretense 

of omniscience, so common to our 
street-corner orators, our club habit- 
ués, our preachers, and professors 
—and editors. But if ever there 
was a man who might take as his 
motto the name of the cheap little 
French paper, Je Sais Tout, it is H. 
G. Wells. He can tell you what 
happened two hundred thousand 
years ago, and what is going to hap- 
pen two hundred thousand years 
hence. He knows biology and pa- 


leontology and zodlogy and anthro- 
pology. He knows all about all the 
religions of the world. He can tell 
wherein every one of them is de- 
ficient and wherein every one is 
good and true. He knows history 
and prehistoric history. He knows 
art, archeology, chemistry, archi- 
tecture, geology, and all other 
sciences. 

Some critics say that Wells tried 
to cover too much history in his 
Outline. It seems to them that for 
an historian to begin before the be- 
ginning of the world 
and to come down 
to the Treaty of 
Versailles and the 
Conference of Washington was to 
attempt too much. But pshaw! the 
history of the world is the least of 
the things Wells has given his 
readers in the Outline. He has 
taught them all about everything. 
And his value as a teacher lies in 
the fact that he is always sure. He 
has no doubts. He may occasion- 
ally insert the word “possibly,” but 
if you read on a few pages you will 
see that he takes it back. He is 
just as sure when he says “prob- 
ably” as when he says “no doubt.” 
In one unfortunate sentence he 
seems momentarily to admit igno- 
rance. He says, “The historian can 
only speculate on what thoughts 
were in the mind of a king who 
lived three hundred years ago.” 
But that unwitting confession is 
quickly repudiated. For Wells goes 
on to tell us what went on in the 
mind of a man who lived before 
speech was invented. And he tells 
us what went on in the minds of 
whole tribes of men, women, and 
children as far back as a quarter 
of a million years ago. 

But Wells’s assumption of uni- 
versal infallibility has stirred up a 


“Je Sais 
Tout.” 
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rival. The pretender is Rudyard 
Kipling. In his inaugural address 
at St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, where he 
was recently  in- 
stalled as rector, he 
told the students: 
“The first use man made of the 
power of speech when he evolved 
from the monkey, was to tell a lie.” 
Kipling even knows what kind of 
lie it was. “That was a rigid and 
calculating lie,” he said. 

Now, this is really wonderful; 
more wonderful, in a way, than 
Wells. But how do these novelists 
and poets know so much? Per- 
haps, like Albertus Magnus and 
Roger Bacon, they are scientists 
centuries ahead of their time. 
While our radio “fans” are picking 
out of the ether the words that are 
spoken now Wells and Kipling 
have probably, hidden away some- 
where, a super-radio that picks out 
of the ether the words that were 
spoken wons ago. Who knows 
where this thing is going to stop? 
A man spoke a word—a lie—hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago. 
That word, that lying word, went 
out into the world, out and on 
and on, until at this late date it 
is caught and recorded. We have 
lately learned that the air round 
about us is full of words, and tones, 
and sounds of all kinds. But just 
to think that the air is filled not 
only with words spoken now, but 
with those spoken at every moment 
from now back to the time when 
man first learned to talk. And to 
think that these words can be re- 
corded and recognized after all 
these centuries. The familiar excla- 
mation, “Ain’t nature grand!” 
must yield to “Ain’t science won- 
derful!” 

In the same report of Kipling’s 


Kipling 
Jealous of 
Wells? 
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speech from which I have quoted, 
there is a supplementary paragraph 
in which it is recorded that “Rud- 
yard Kipling succeeds Sir James 
M. Barrie, who made a noteworthy 
rectorial address last year.” (it 
seems that the “rectors” succeed 
one another rather rapidly in Scot- 
land.) But the same news item 
informs us that Barrie said, “I will 
never, under any consideration, 
speak in public again.” What a 
pity! Why should Barrie, who can 
talk so delightfully, threaten that 
he will never talk again? And, on 
the other hand, why should not 
Kipling, who talks so foolishly, 
promise that he will talk no more? 
Oh for the day “When the Rud- 
yards cease from Kipling”! 


atti 
> 





AST month there was great prov- 
ocation to say, in these edi- 

torial paragraphs, something about 
the international prize fight. But I 
resisted the temptation, chiefly be- 
cause I feel that St. Paul’s rule con- 
cerning unclean things—“nec nomi- 
nentur in vobis’”—applies equally 
to brutish things. But since last 
month I have stumbled across a 
passage, in a letter written to one of 
the weekly papers, so perfectly ex- 
pressing my own opinion that I can- 
not refrain from adopting it. Je 
prends mon bien ou je le trouve. 
The writer of the letter was at the 
ringside. In fact, he says he “has 
seen most of the champions since 
Corbett.” He is no preacher. He is 
no Puritan. Yet he says: 

“The guttural hysteria of the 
crowd; the animal- 
like excitement; the The Big 
totai absence of self- Prize Fight. 
control; the foul 
fighting; the unscientific brutality 
of the main bout; the pleasure in 
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seeing men suffer; the sheer stupid- 
ity of paying such enormous sums to 
see two men who, in all their fight- 
ing-careers, had done less useful 
work than is done in a day by a 
miner, a steel-roller, a farmer, a 
worker in a factory, or any one of 
the thousands of other men in thou- 
sands of other occupations; the 
stirring of the lowest impulses of 
the mob to a pitch of madness at 
the knockdowns; a dropping down 
of civilization two or three pegs to 
a point where decent average men 
became no better than the foxes, 
the gulls, and the ruffians that dis- 
grace the fighting game; the whole 
unsavory broth cooked up by a 
lot of rather incomplete citizens for 
purely commercial ends—if all this 
constitutes a grand sporting spec- 
tacle, then the Dempsey-Firpo fight 
was a grand sporting spectacle. 


“By all means, let us have robust 
manly sports, of which boxing and 


wrestling are two of the best. But 
where are the newspapers and the 
pulpit of the country, if cockfight- 
ing, gander-pulling, and the match- 
ing of pit bulldogs are prohibited 
by law, and this kind of prize fight 
(for a prize fight it was if ever there 
was one) is to be permitted and en- 
couraged? Is America, for the sake 
of a few transportation-men, hotel- 
keepers, promoters, politicians, 
touts, and others who have an in- 
terest in this waste of money and 
of life, going to pour itself on a 
greater scale every year into the 
new Colosseum of Gladiators, and 
grow rotten like Rome.” 


PEAKING of gladiatorial com- 
bats,—the ancient Romans 
would have laughed at the modern 
prize fight. Our gladiators are 
mollycoddles compared with those 
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that fought in the Colosseum. In 
those “good old days,” boxers wore 
on their hands, not padded mits, but 
the cestus, which was a leather 
band, studded with bits of iron or 
lead or stone. In our soft days, by 
the rules of the ring 
such things would 
be regarded as 
wicked, like brass 
knuckles. The Ro- 
mans would call us babies. Fur- 
thermore, our pugilists are allowed 
to “clinch.” If one man is getting 
the worse of the fight, he can hang 
on the other, pinning down his 
arms. Then the referee must come 
in and separate them. Meanwhile 
neither can strike a blow. This, of 
course, is cowardly. And _ then 
there is the absurd custom of hav- 
ing “rounds” of only a few minutes 
each. After each round the fight- 
ers retire to their corners, sit 
down, rest, and are fanned, and 
bathed, and pampered by their at- 
tendants. 

This is sheer degeneracy from the 
good old rugged customs of the Ro- 
mans. In those halcyon days the 
gladiators stood up with their iron 
or leaden cestuses and whanged 
away until either one or both were 
dead. Old Spartacus and his stal- 
wart crew would have called Demp- 
sey and Firpo “softies.” If we must 
have prize fights, why not have the 
real thing? If we seek a test of 
strength and courage and endur- 
ance, why not revive the old Roman 
plan? If the rule-makers spoil the 
sport by condescending to the 
weakness of the fighters, we may as 
well give up the business altogether. 
If civilization demands that brutish- 
ness be toned down, why shouldn’t 
civilization demand that it be abol- 
ished? 


Denatured 
Prize 
Fighting. 
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RELIEF WoRK IN JAPAN. 

It is possible now to estimate 
more accurately the number of 
those who were killed, wounded, or 
made destitute by the earthquake in 
Japan. An official dispatch from 
Tokio to the Japanese Embassy at 
Washington on October Ist placed 
the number of known dead at 103,- 
000, the injured at 125,000, and the 
missing at 235,000. To judge from 
the number of those reported 
merely as missing, it is to be feared 
that the number of known dead 
falls far short of the number ac- 
tually killed. American Red Cross 
officials engaged in relief work in 
the stricken area estimate that 225,- 
000 persons were killed, approx- 
imately 450,000 injured, and about 
2,000,000 made wholly or partially 
destitute. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese do not 
sit disconsolate in the midst of ruin. 
They have set about energetically 
and hopefully to rebuild their shat- 
tered cities. Heroically they are 
performing the merciful work of 
burying the dead, caring for the in- 
jured, feeding the hungry, and shel- 
tering the homeless. And with a 
gracious welcome they have re- 
ceived the assistance of the outside 
world. 

Except from one quarter. Japan 
would not accept the proffered aid 
of Soviet Russia. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment organized a relief unit of 
sixty-nine doctors and _ nurses, 
which sailed for Japan on the 
steamship Lenin, arriving at Yoko- 
hama on September 12th. Accord- 
ing to an announcement of the 
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Japanese Embassy at Washington, 
when the Japanese authorities 
boarded the Lenin, they learned 
that the assistance brought was in- 
tended for workers only, and that 
the relief mission looked upon the 
disaster as a splendid opportunity 
to further the revolutionary move- 
ment. The Japanese officials natur- 
ally declined such aid as that and 
requested the Lenin to withdraw 
from the district. 


- 
<- 





New CABINET OF THE IRISH FREE 
STATE. 


WHEN the Dail Eireann assem- 
bled on September 19th, Mr. Cos- 
grave was reélected President of the 
Executive Committee. On the fol- 
lowing day he announced to the 
Dail that his election as President 
had been approved by the Governor- 
General; he then submitted the 
names of the new Cabinet, which 
were thereupon approved. The 
new Cabinet is constituted as fol- 
lows: President, W. T. Cosgrave; 
Vice-President and Minister for 
Home Affairs, Kevin O’Higgins; 
Minister of Finance, Ernest Blythe; 
Minister of Defense, General Rich- 
ard Mulcahy; Minister of Industry 
and Commerce, Joseph McGrath; 
Minister for External Affairs, Des- 
mond Fitzgerald; Minister of Edu- 
cation, Eoin MacNeill. The only 
change between the former and the 
present Cabinet is the appointment 
of Ernest Blythe to the post of Min- 
ister of Finance, formerly held by 
President Cosgrave. 
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U. S. Sarcors aT MASS IN AN 
ENGLISH CHAPEL. 

THe U. S. S. Pittsburgh re- 
cently was in an English port on 
Sunday, and the Catholic members 
of the ship’s personnel attended 
Mass at the Naval Chapel there. 
The event calls forth the following 
comment from the London Tablet: 

“If the proportion of Catholics in 
the United States equalled those on 
the U. S. S. ‘Pittsburgh,’ a recent 
visitor to British waters, every pes- 
simist voice among our co-religion- 
ists across the Atlantic would soon 
be set at rest; for of a total person- 
nel of 750 borne on the ‘Pitts- 
burgh’s’ books no fewer than 286 
are Catholics, among them the cap- 
tain and six other officers. The 
American ship was at Rosyth on 
Sunday, and a fine sight was pre- 
sented, devotionally and otherwise, 
by the large church party of its 
Catholic seamen who attended Mass 
at the Port Edgar Naval Chapel. 
Although the ‘Pittsburgh’ carries 
but one chaplain, a Presbyterian, 
he is charged with the duty of see- 
ing that the Catholic sailors have 
Mass at every port at which the ship 
touches. We do not know how far 
the number of Catholics among the 
crew of this particular vessel is an 
index to the figure for the American 
Fleet as a whole; but if it repre- 
sents anything like an average there 
is good measure of faith as well as 
fealty in Uncle Sam’s naval serv- 
ice.” 


iin 
> 





FRANCE AND GERMANY Botu RIGHT. 

On the evening of October 9th a 
debate was held in New York City 
between teams representing Co- 
lumbia University of New York and 
Oxford University, England, on the 
resolution “That this house opposes 
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the action of France in its occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr.” The Columbia 
team took the negative, in defense 
of France, and was declared the 
winner by vote of the audience. The 
next evening, in New Haven, Oxford 
debated with Yale on the resolution 
“That the French Government 
should be supported in its policy in 
the Ruhr.” This time Oxford, on 


the negative or German side, won 
the debate by a vote of 776 to 286. 


”s 
—_ 





PROSELYTISM IN ITALY. 

A RECENT editorial in Corriere 
d'Italia, the well-known Catholic 
daily of Rome, dealing with pros- 
elytism in Italy, will be of interest 
to those who read L. J. S. Wood’s 
article on “The Methodists in 
Rome” in the August CaTHOLIc 
Wortp. The Corriere editorial 
reads: “The Y. M. C. A.’s anti-Cath- 
olic activity does not meet with in- 
difference on the part of the Gov- 
ernment.” It then states that the 
Italian Ambassador at Washington 
has been instructed to have the Y. 
M. C. A. and American Methodists 
warned against proselyting. “Cath- 
olic Italy,” continues the editorial, 
“does not need Tartufes in Prot- 
estant dress, nor secret powers 
working in the shade.” 

La Volta, a semi-official organ, 
touching on the same subject, states 
that public feeling against the ac- 
tivities of certain foreign religious 
societies has received the attention 
of officials, who think foreigners 
must not be allowed to abuse Italy’s 
hospitality. 


— 
— 





CaNceER SPECIALIST Stupies Diet oF 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

Dr. S. A. MoncKTON CoPEMAN, in 

an address on “Diet and Cancer” 
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before the British Association on 
September 14th, said that there 
could be no possible doubt that the 
death rate from cancer is increas- 
ing. He pointed out that of people 
over middle age probably one in 
seven might be expected to die of 
cancer. A cure, he said, is still to 
seek. The lecturer then described 
a series of investigations on the sub- 
ject of diet in relation to cancer. In 
this connection he made the inter- 
esting disclosure that, thanks to 
the codperation of Cardinal Bourne, 
he had been able to study statistics 
of the inclosed and uninclosed reli- 
gious communities of the Catholic 
Church. He found, he said, that, 
although the members of inclosed 
Orders, who were practically vege- 
tarians, had not complete immunity 
from cancer, at any rate they did 
not suffer so much in that respect 
as the members of uninclosed 
Orders. 


-— 
> 





“. . . AND THE KinGs Depart.” 


More and more the office of king 
is becoming superfluous or purely 
ornamental. Spain, of course, still 
employs a king, whose most impor- 
tant act of late was to “invite” Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera to become Pre- 
mier, as Victor Emmanuel “invited” 
Mussolini in Italy. England, too, 
has a king, but he is little more 
than a convenient symbol. In fact, 
it is said now that during the war 
King George offered to abdicate if 
that would help matters any, but 
Premier Lloyd George informed 
His Majesty that it would not be 
necessary. And now Turkey, which, 
since dispensing with its Sultan, has 
been governed by the,National As- 
sembly, is to be proclaimed a re- 
public, with Angora for its capital. 
The National Assembly will have 
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legislative power only. The exec- 
utive power will be intrusted to a 
Cabinet responsible to the Assembly. 
A Council of State, whose members 
will be appointed by the President 
of the Republic, will fulfill the 
functions usually performed by a 
parliamentary upper house. 


atin 
> 





NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE. 


THE annual meeting of the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy of the United States 
during the week of September 24th 
was a very noteworthy event. It 
was attended by most of the arch- 
bishops and a great number of the 
bishops of the country, in many 
cases at the cost of great personal 
sacrifice. 

Among the important decisions 
arrived at by the hierarchy was 
their determination to continue the 
work of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council under the new name 
of “National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference.” The change in name has 
been made, it was explained, to 
avoid any possible confusion in 
view of the ecclesiastical meaning 
of the word “Council,” and is in 
harmony with the suggestion made 
in the Papal decree of last year en- 
dorsing the organization. Reports 
made by the episcopal chairmen of 
the Administrative Committee and 
the five departments of the Welfare 
Council were approved by the meet- 
ing during the final day’s session. 
Those who reported were: the Most 
Rev. Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop 
of San Francisco, chairman of the 
Administrative Committee; Arch- 
bishop Austin Dowling of St. Paul, 
chairman of the Department of 
Education; Bishop Peter J. Mul- 
doon of Rockford, Ill., chairman of 
the Department of Social Action; 
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Bishop Edmund F. Gibbons of Al- 
bany, chairman of the Department 
of Laws and Legislation; Bishop 
Joseph Schrembs of Cleveland, 
chairman of the Department of Lay 
Organizations; and Bishop Louis 
S. Walsh of Portland, Me., chair- 
man of the Department of Press 
and Publicity. 

Members of the Administrative 
Committee of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference were elected at 
the meeting of the hierarchy as fol- 
lows: 

Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, 
Archbishop of San Francisco; Most 
Rev. Austin Dowling, Archbishop 
of St. Paul; Right Rev. Peter J. Mul- 
doon, Bishop of Rockford; Right 
Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop of 
Albany; Right Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland; 


Right Rev. Louis S. Walsh, Bishop 


of Portland, Me., and Right Rev. 
Philip R. McDevitt, Bishop of Har- 
risburg. 

The new Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Welfare Conference met 
at 1312 Massachusetts Avenue fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the hier- 
archy and reélected Archbishop 
Hanna as chairman of the commit- 
tee. Other officers elected for the 
committee were the Right Rev. 
Peter J. Muldoon, vice-chairman; 
the Most Rev. Austin Dowling, treas- 
urer; the Right Rev. Louis S. 
Walsh, secretary, and the Very Rev. 
John F. Fenlon, S.S., assistant secre- 
tary. The Rev. John J. Burke, 
C.S.P., was elected general secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Executive officers of the different 
departments of the Welfare Con- 
ference were reélected as follows: 

Archbishop Hanna, Executive De- 
partment; Archbishop Dowling, De- 
partment of Education; Bishop Mul- 
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doon, Department of Social Action; 
Bishop Gibbons, Department of 
Laws and Legislation; Bishop 
Schrembs, Department of Lay Or- 
ganizations; Bishop Walsh, De- 
partment of Press and Publicity. 

Of special importance to all who 
are interested in the welfare of the 
Catholic Press are the following 
resolutions which were passed by 
the unanimous vote of all the 
Bishops of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference present at the 
meeting of September 27th: 

“I. That the Sunday, immediately 
preceding the Feast of St. Francis 
de Sales, proclaimed by the Holy 
Father Patron of the Catholic Pub- 
licity and Press throughout the 
world, be accepted and approved as 
Press Sunday in every Catholic 
Church in the United States of 
America. 

“II. That the N. C. W. C. strongly 
urges all Catholic periodicals to be- 
come affiliated as pay subscrib- 
ers to the N. C. W. C. Press Service 
and all Pastors to use in their 
parishes, schools, and societies the 
various periodicals issued by the N. 
C. W. C. Press Department. 

“III. That this National Catholic 
Welfare Conference approve the 
plan and project of a first class sup- 
plement to be issued each week by 
the Press Department to all weekly 
subscribers to the Service, and fur- 
thermore authorize such supple- 
ment if, and when, the managers 
of twenty-five of the Catholic week- 
lies agree to subscribe so as to as- 
sure at least the cost of such pro- 
ject; also, that the hope and plan of 
a Catholic Daily Journal in New 
York or Washington be hereby ap- 
proved and kept before the Catholic 
mind and public opinion for real- 
ization in the near future, as soon 
as conditions permit. 
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“IV. Whereas it is a well-known 
fact that very serious abuses have 
grown up among the agencies and 
agents, that solicit subscriptions for 
Catholic Papers, Magazines, Mis- 
sionary and Church building pro- 
jects, among vendors of Church 
goods, among various persons, ask- 
ing for Mass Intentions, and where- 
as such abuses arise from excessive 
commissions and promises of In- 
dulgences and Blessings on sacred 
objects given or sold, be it resolved, 
(a) It is not our wish to restrict 
reasonable or legitimate private in- 
itiative or public enterprise; (b) 
Commercialism, however, has in- 
vaded religious spheres of action 
and must be discouraged; (c) Of- 
ficial diocesan authorization for 
every Catholic enterprise, associa- 
tion or periodical is the law and 
tradition in and of the Catholic 


Church, hence for all agencies and 
agents; (d) All these abuses are 
hereby condemned, all priests are 
urged not to tolerate such agents 
and all faithful are instructed never 
to subscribe to any such projects or 
buy such periodicals, unless a clear 


announcement be made in the 
Church, authorizing such agents.” 


<i 
> 





DIVORCE ON THE INCREASE. 


Tue Census Bureau’s marriage 
and divorce survey for 1922 dis- 
closes a marked increase in the di- 
vorce rate and a decrease in the 
marriage rate in the United States. 
Whereas in 1916, when the last pre- 
vious survey was made, there was 
one divorce to 9.3 marriages, there 
is now one divorce to 7.3 marriages, 
an increase of 21.4 per cent. And 
whereas in 1916 there were 1,055 
marriages to every 100,000 of pop- 
ulation, the proportion in 1922 was 
1,033 marriages to every 100,000 
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population, a decrease of 2.08 per 
cent. The total number of mar- 
riages last year was 1,126,418, as 
against 1,040,684 in 1916 when the 
population of the country was con- 
siderably less than it is now. The 
total number of divorces last year 
was 148,554, as compared with 112,- 
036 in 1916. 

Maryland led in the marriage 
rate in 1922, with 1,539 per 100,000 
of population; Arkansas was sec- 
ond, with 1,487; Florida third, with 
1,463; and Mississippi fourth, with 
1,454. North Dakota, with 575, had 
the lowest rate. 

Nevada had the largest number 
of divorces per 100,000 of popula- 
tion, with 1,325, as compared with 
1,208 marriages. Oregon was sec- 
ond, with 311 divorces per 100,000 
of population; Oklahoma third, 
with 262; and Texas fourth, with 
259.’ The District of Columbia had 
the lowest divorce rate, with 37 di- 
vorces per 100,000 of population; 
New York the next lowest, with 40; 
North Carolina the third lowest, 
with 50; and North Dakota the 
fourth lowest, with 51. South Caro- 
lina reported no divorces, as its 
laws permit none. 

These figures may be accepted as 
fairly accurate for the country as 
a whole, though allowance must be 
made for divorces secured by Amer- 
icans abroad, in Paris for example. 
Less accuracy can be claimed for 
the statistics of the individual 
States, and that because of the lack 
of uniformity in the divorce laws. 
Nevada has a very lax law, and New 
York a very stringent one, while 
South Carolina prohibits divorce al- 
together. But there is many a di- 
vorce granted in Nevada _ that 
should be charged to the record of 
New York or South Carolina. 

However, the figures for the 
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whole country are reasonably ac- 
curate, and this one fact cries out 
from them: The divorce rate in 
1922 is 21.4 per cent. higher than in 
1916. Where will it end? When 
will the increase stop? Statesmen 
are alarmed by the situation, and 
Protestant churchmen are appar- 
ently helpless in the face of it. Stu- 
dents of the problem are casting 
about for a solution, but none is 
found practicable. We love to think 
we are a Christian nation, but we 
will not accept Christ’s solution of 
the divorce question. 


— ip, 
> 





Our SCHOOLS. 
One of the latest of those bulle- 
tins known as The Elevated Ex- 
press, which the _ Interborough 


Rapid Transit Company of New 
York posts up in the cars of its ele- 


vated lines, reads as follows: 


It’s Great to Be a New Yorker. 
Our Schools. 
New York has 557 Public Schools 
and employs 24,234 Superintendents 
and Teachers, who train 1,200,000 
Pupils to be Good Americans. 
All Honor to our Schools! 


All honor to our schools—we 
join in the salute, but beg leave to 
include in it our Catholic schools, 
which are overlooked in the bul- 
letin, but which, by adding religious 
instruction to secular training, give 
so much stronger assurance that 
their pupils will become good Amer- 
icans. 

But there is another reason why 
our Catholic schools cannot be over- 
looked. At the beginning of the 
present school year, an editorial on 
“New York’s Inadequate Schools” 
in the New York World (September 
13, 1923) contained this statement: 
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“It is estimated by the New York 
Catholic School Board that 165,000 
children will be enrolled in the pa- 
rochial schools. How many thou- 
sands more of New York City boys 
and girls are provided for in private 
schools here and outside the city is 
not known, but the number must 
be very large. But for the paro- 
chial and private schools the city 
public schools would be hopelessly 
swamped because of the failure and 
inability of the city to meet the ob- 
ligations imposed upon it by reason 
of its immense school population.” 

Attention is here called to these 
facts because the situation they re- 
veal is not peculiar to New York, 
but is found in practically every 
city having a large school popula- 
tion with a parochial school system 
supplementing the public schools. 

And yet there are short-sighted 
bigots who demand that the paro- 
chial schools be abolished. But 
what would they do without them? 
Catholic parochial schools “train 
their pupils to be good Americans” ; 
they keep the public schools from 
being “hopelessly swamped”; they 
decrease the tax-rate for the non- 
Catholic taxpayer—but, of course, 
at the expense of the Catholic tax- 
payer, who is willing, however, for 
his religion’s sake, to bear the dou- 
ble burden imposed upon him. 
Close these schools, and the first to 
murmur at the resulting increase in 
the tax-rate would be the bigots 
who clamored for their suppression. 


<> 
—_— 





“THE DURATION OF THE WAR.” 

REcENT figures from the Federal 
Pension Bureau make us wonder 
about the exact meaning of the 
phrase, “the duration of the war.” 
It might be taken, and usually is 
taken, to refer only to the period 
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of actual fighting. In that case, the 
meaning of the phrase is merely a 
question of dates, to be readily as- 
certained in any textbook of his- 
tory. But if any given war be taken 
in its totality, in its causes and ef- 
fects, then its duration is not so 
easily calculated. 

Thus, in the single matter of pen- 
sions, the United States in 1923 is 
still paying for the War of 1812. 
Forty widows of veterans of that 
war are on the Federal pension list. 
Forty-nine veterans of the War 
with Mexico draw pensions from 
the Government. Veterans of the 


Civil War on the pension list num- 
ber 168,623. American pensioners 
of the World War number 157,000. 

Every war is not only a present 
calamity, but a mortgage on future 
prosperity. 


i 
— 





WHueEr_E SaFety LIEs. 


In former days, when we went to 
the railroad station to see relatives 
or friends off, we used to wish them 
a safe journey. Now, apparently, 
it is the prospective travelers who 
should wish safety for those who 
remain behind. For, according to 
Dr. E. George Payne, Professor of 
Educational Sociology, New York 
University, the railroads “have 
made railroad operation so safe that 
a person actually is in less danger 
traveling on the modern railroad 
than he is walking in the streets. 
The railroad Pullman and coach are 
the safest place in America to-day.” 
This statement was made before the 
National Safety Congress at Buffalo 
on October 2d. From its commit- 
tee on public accident statistics the 
Congress learned that approx- 
imately 73,000 persons were killed 
by accident in the United States 
during the year 1922. Of this num- 
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ber, 14,000 met death in automobile 
accidents, many of which, as we 
know from the newspaper reports, 
were due to careless, incompetent, 
er intoxicated drivers. Too many 
drivers of automobiles trust to their 
horn rather than their brake or 
their steering wheel. If a human 
being happens to be crossing the 
street when they come along, one 
toot of the horn, they seem to think, 
relieves them of all further respon- 
sibility. If a horse or an ass is 
crossing the street they will slow 
down or even stop for it, but not for 
a human being. 


-— 
—_— 





THE Pope’s CHARITABLE RELIEF 
FuND. 

ActiNnG on the instructions of the 
Catholic Hierarchy of America at 
their recent meeting at Washing- 
ton, His Eminence, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, has issued the following appeal 
for a special collection in behalf of 
Pope Pius XI., to be known as “The 
Holy Father’s Charitable Relief 
Fund”: 

“To all Archbishops and Bishops 
in the United States: 

“At our latest meeting in Wash- 
ington, September 26th, his Excel- 
lency the Apostolic Delegate read to 
the assembled prelates a commun- 
ication which he had just received 
from His Holiness Pius XL, in which 
the Holy Father, in a very touching 
manner, set forth the urgent need 
of coming to the assistance of the 
poor and suffering peoples of the 
Near East, Central Europe, and 
Japan. 

“Naturally the poor and the suf- 
fering of all nations turn now more 
than ever to the Holy See, implor- 
ing the common father of Christen- 
dom to aid them and succor them 
in their unspeakable distress. 
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“The heart of the sovereign Pon- 
tiff is torn with anguish as appeal 
after appeal is made to him, find- 
ing himself, nevertheless, without 
adequate means to supply financial 
aid to so many and so insistent 
cries from various parts of the 
world for his charitable interven- 
tion. Formerly he could appeal to 
the various nations of Europe to 
help him in his charitable endeav- 
ors to aid his suffering and needy 
children; but now to what nation in 
Europe can be turn with any hope 
of receiving large financial aid? 

“He has expressed his own sense 
of embarrassment at finding him- 
self so often compelled, by the sheer 
stress of conditions as they are in 
Europe, to entreat generous Amer- 
ica to assist him now, since Europe, 
engulfed in her own troubles, seems, 
for the moment at least, incapable 
of answering in any large measure 
his fatherly appeals. 

“Surely the Holy Father cannot, 
and will not, be content to listen 
without a response to the piteous cry 
for aid from his stricken children. 

“Surely, too, all the bishops, 
priests and people of America, un- 
derstanding well the sorrow which 
his paternal heart feels at the sight 
of such overwhelming needs and 
the pitiably small means at his dis- 
posal, will never turn a deaf ear to 
any appeal which the Holy Father 
makes to their Christian sympathy 
and generosity. 

“The Holy Father never appeals 
for himself; he never speaks of his 
own needs, though they are many 
and great. 
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“The Bishops who listened to the 
reading of the Holy Father’s letter 
were deeply touched and unan- 
imously promised instant aid to the 
efforts of the Holy Father in pro- 
curing help for his suffering chil- 
dren. Unanimously, too, they rec- 
ommended at once collections all 
over the country for what they wish 
to be named the Holy Father’s char- 
itable relief fund, and they in- 
structed me to send this commun- 
ication to all the Archbishops and 
Bishops of America, which I have 
herewith the honor to do. 

“It is their hope and wish that 
this recent appeal of the Holy 
Father should be given the fullest 
publicity all over the country, and 
that on the earliest Sunday pos- 
sible after the receipt of this letter 
collections be taken up in all the 
churches of the country for this 
fund and sent forthwith to His Ex- 
cellency the Apostolic Delegate, 
who will transmit the money re- 
ceived to the Holy Father. 

“May we not all, by our united 
actions in this response to the Holy 
Father’s appeal, give added proof, 
if such were necessary, that his bur- 
dens are our burdens, that his anx- 
ieties are ours, and that whenever 
he turns to us for assistance or aid 
or comfort, his devoted American 
children will realize his desire as 
soon as it is expressed and gladly 
endeavor to accomplish it. 

“I have the honor to be always, 


“Your humble servant, 


“W. CarDINAL O’CONNELL, 
“Archbishop of Boston.” 








Our Contributors. 


RutH Woops (“Irish Sketches”) 
is an American writer of Irish 
descent. Born in the Great Lakes 
region, she has spent much of her 
life in California, and is a graduate 
of the University of that State. 


ELIzaBETH O’DrIscoLt (“Apropos 
of Anatole France”) is Associate 
Professor of French in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Canada. She is an 
M.A. of the National University of 
Ireland, where she took the highest 
honors in French. She studied also 
at the Sorbonne, in Paris. 


THEODORE MayNnarp (“Reunion”’) 
was born at Madras, in British India, 
on November 3, 1890, the son of a 
Protestant missionary. He was edu- 
cated in England. He lived in 
America from 1909 to 1911, when 
he returned to England. He was 
received into the Catholic Church 
there in 1913. In 1918 he came to 
America to lecture, and has lived 
here since. Mr. Maynard has pub- 
lished five volumes of poems, two 
volumes of essays, an anthology, 
and a novel. 


Rev. F. JosepH Ketty, Mus.D., 
Pu.D. (“The Message of Music’), 
is Professor of Gregorian Chant at 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, 
Michigan, and a contributor to the 
leading Catholic and musical jour- 
nals of America. Besides holding 
degrees from Berlin and Rome, Dr. 
Kelly is a Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Organists, London. 


Ropert Sencourt (“Longfellow 
in Europe”) passed his early life in 


New Zealand and the South Sea Is- 
lands. He now lives in Rome or 
Florence, and has traveled in Amer- 
ica, India, and Egypt, as well as 
Europe. Two Catholic novels of his 
are to appear shortly: Another 
American Marriage and The Tour- 
nament of Sacrifice. 


LesticE G. SHaw (“The Inher- 
itors”) submits these thoughtful 
and beautiful lines in memory of 
Louise Imogen Guiney. Mr. Shaw, 
who has written for The Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger and other news- 
papers and magazines, is a new con- 
tributor to our pages. 


THomas O’HaGan, A.M., PH.D. 
(“The Genesis of Christian Art”), 
the distinguished author, editor, 
and lecturer, has been a frequent 
and highly esteemed contributor to 
Tue CaTHOLIc Wor xp. Dr. O’Hagan 
is one of the finest ornaments of 
Catholic literature, to which he de- 
voted his life. His published works 
are both numerous and excellent, 
from the first, issued in 1887, to 
the latest, which appeared in 
1920. 


Wittram A. Drake (“Sonnet 
from the Spanish”) was formerly 
Editor of The Poetry Review and 
is now Managing Editor of Vanity 
Fair. His exquisite poem, “Remem- 
bered Cadences,” appeared in our 
February number. 


Peter McBrien (“Ibsenism”), an 
Irish writer, is here introduced to 
our readers for the first time. By a 
clever use of dialogue, he makes 
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some very telling points in regard 
to Ibsen and his imitators. 


Atex L. SHaw (“A California 
Interlude”) is another new contrib- 
utor to our columns. Mr. Shaw has 
not told us whether he is a resident 
of California or how much of this 
“Interlude” is fact and how much 
fancy. Be it fact or fancy, it is 
charming to read. 


JOHN BuNKER (“Death”) is well 
known to readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.tp for his contributions in 
prose as well as verse. In the issue 
of December, 1922, he had a very 
effective and appealing sketch, “On 
Going Home for Christmas.” He 


published a volume of poems, Shin- 
ing Fields and Dark Towers, in 
1919. Mr. Bunker is described by 
his publishers as “a modern of mod- 


erns,” but he does not hesitate to 
sing of God and religion. 


Rev. JoHn M. Lennart, O.M.Cap. 
(“Pre-Reformation Bibles in Amer- 
ican Libraries”), is an authority 
on this subject, and what he says 
will be of interest to all readers 
and a revelation to many, as those 
will agree who read his “Open 
Bible in Pre-Reformation Times” in 
our issue of February, 1920, and his 
“Chained Bibles Before and After 
the Reformation,” in the issue of 
October, 1920. 


Maurice S. Suuuivan (“The Grand 
Army of Plagiarists”), a native of 
Connecticut, has resided for the last 
six years in California. Mr. Sullivan 
was formerly a newspaper man. 


ANNA McCiure Snow (“All 
Souls’ Night”), whose poem, “Un- 
canonized,” appeared in the Septem- 
ber number, needs no further in- 
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troduction to readers of THE CaTH- 
otic Worip. Her contributions 
have become a regular and welcome 
feature in our pages. 


Rev. THomas McMituan, C.S.P. 
(“The Rev. John Talbot Smith, 
LL.D.”), in this article writes of a 
dear personal friend who was 
closely associated with him in pro- 
moting the Catholic Summer School. 
Father McMillan, known from his 
interest in that institution as the 
“Father of the Summer School,” has 
been a zealous and _ influential 
worker in the cause of Catholic edu- 
cation. The Paulist Parochial 
School in New York gained wide 
fame under his administration, 
while his Sunday School became 
even more famous. 


Rev. THeEopoRE C. PETERSEN, 
C.S.P. (“God in Us or God Above 
Us?”), is Professor of Philosophy 
and Church History at St. Paul’s 
College, Washington, D. C. His 
father was a Lutheran minister, and 
professor in the Lutheran Seminary 
at Hermannsburg, Germany. He 
might have followed in his father’s 
footsteps, but laid hold some- 
where of some Catholic books and 
read himself into the Catholic 
Church. 


EstHeR W. (Mrs. CHar.es P.) 
NEILL (“Letty of Craggy Summit”), 
who throughout this story never 
once allowed our interest to flag, 
now closes it with a very happy ter- 
mination. For Letty of Craggy 
Summit marries Ben, just as we 
all hoped she would do. Needless 
to say, we are grateful to Mrs. Neill 
for an interesting and well-written 
story. It is soon to appear in book 
form, and we hope it will have a 
wide circulation. 





New Books. 


Western Mysticism. By Dom Cuth- 
bert Butler. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

Mysticism is the supernatural 
life in its highest manifestation on 
earth, the perfection of Christian 
spirituality. Still, the word may be 
understood from one aspect as the 
tendency of the mind toward the 
more intimate knowledge of God, 
philosophical or theological; or 
again it may be understood as the 
science, the theology, that teaches 
the means of attaining that knowl- 
edge and the union with God; or it 
may be identified with the highest 
states, the finished product of that 
theology, realized in the individual. 
Hence a book on the subject may be 


a study of historic tendencies of 
thought, a treatise on mystical the- 
ology or a characterization of the 


exalted states of a mystic. Abbé 
Pourrat in his satisfying book, La 
Spiritualité Chrétienne, has touched 
upon all three aspects. Dom Butler 
touches more upon the second and 
the third. As he says, he acts “as 
a showman to introduce speakers 
on the scene,” who pronounce, ex 
professo, on the mystical theology 
of their respective periods, taking 
for granted that the historic time, 
place, and surrounding circum- 
stances are well visualized by the 
audience. 

St. Augustine makes the first 
appearance. Behind him one must 
see grouped the ancient Apologists, 
the many teachers of Christian as- 
ceticism, also the pagan _philos- 
ophers who discourse on a kind of 
mysticism, a pantheism, in which 
they seek direct communion with 
a God. Gnostics are there, prating 


of their higher religious knowledge. 
Neo-Platonists are there, syncretiz- 
ing Greek thought into a philosoph- 
ical religion full of ecstatic con- 
templation that elevates the soul to 
union with a God. Above all these 
voices that speak of man’s en- 
deavor to attain to divinity, sounds 
the voice of Augustine, full of 
authority. All listen as he takes 
what is best of the Neo-Platonists, 
joins it to Christian truth, and pre- 
sents the first, great lessons of con- 
templation and contemplative union 
with God—the beginnings of Chris- 
tian mysticism as it will be taught 
and lived in the West for many 
centuries. 

Second to appear is Gregory, the 
triple-crowned Doctor. But the 
scene is changed. Instead of the 
groups of men learned in specula- 
tive science, Gregory is surrounded 
by a host of hard-worked monks, 
forces strongly armed to fight off 
destruction and begin construc- 
tion. They are gathered around 
founders and teachers of their re- 
spective Orders who have trained 
them in asceticism by newly-made 
monastic rules. They are silent. 
Gregory speaks—mostly of ascetic 
needs; yet he pleads also that these 
religious so busily engaged will 
still find time for contemplative 
prayer. He proposes for their use 
a contemplation that, although ru- 
dimentary, may yet lead to the 
mystic heights of intimate union 
with God. His voice is not that of 
one crying in the wilderness; it is 
the voice of Augustine again, a 
voice that will be heard through 
the ages. 


The scene changes. An atmos- 
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phere of hope, the Scholastic move- 
ment, brightens all as with the light 
of dawn. There are now two dis- 
tinct groups of men looking angrily 
at one another. On one side a 
school of speculative thought, the 
dialecticians; on the other a school 
of prayerful thought, the mystics. 
The first group appears conquered: 
Berengar, Roscelin, and Abelard 
are condemned and silenced. The 
second group looks up victoriously: 
the famous Victorines, Hugh, Rich- 
ard, and Walter, are crowned with 
laurel. Standing between the two 
groups, because of no one school 
of thought, is the third speaker, the 
great Bernard of Clairvaux. He 
decries all profane sciences except 
in so far as they contribute to the 
development of the spiritual life. 
He pleads for the knowledge and 
perfection that come by contempla- 
tion. All the weight of his author- 
ity, which is also the authority of 
Augustine, he throws to the mys- 
tics’ cause. And his voice will di- 
rect the shaping of spiritual doc- 
trine, ascetic and mystic, for the 
Middle Ages and more modern 
times. 

Dom Butler does not give clearly 
enough the mise en scéne of West- 
ern mysticism—a study of the 
tendency of human aspiration and 
thought for higher knowledge of 
God as it worked its way out in the 
West at various times and under 
varying circumstances. He scarcely 
gives what he calls in the sub-title 
“some neglected pages in the his- 
tory of religion.” However, this is 
not a fault: his book is really ad- 
dressed to readers who can supply 
what he merely suggests. His 
greater achievement is his presenta- 
tion of the clear and consonant doc- 
trine that grew out of this tendency, 
Christian mystical theology. He 
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makes one admire the eternal 
unanimity of mystical utterances 
that give mystical theology a sound 
foundation underlying its aérial 
heights. If he limits his evidence 
to three men, it is sufficient, for 
they are well chosen from time and 
place. Mystical doctrine is one, 
whether Bernard quotes Augustine, 
Bonaventure quotes Bernard, or 
Gerson quotes Bonaventure. The 
mysticism of the fifth, of the 
twelfth, of the sixteenth century is 
the working out of the same human 
aspiration under God’s_ grace, 
whether Augustine sees it as the 
long-sought knowledge or Gregory 
sees it as a practical necessity or 
Bernard sees it as the comple- 
mentary element in the perfect 
synthesis of the Christian life. The 
Catholic mystic is ever the same, 
whether he be Blessed Ruysbroeck 
or St. John of the Cross, Blessed 
Angela of Foligno or St. Teresa. 
Thus he makes his reader ashamed 
to complain that he does not intro- 
duce other speakers—Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventure for the 
thirteenth century; Ruysbroeck, 
Groote, or Gerson for the centuries 
that saw the birth and development 
of the Renaissance; Teresa, John of 
the Cross, Ignatius, or Francis de 
Sales for the era of reform. No one 
can argue with him for setting the 
limits to his own book. Certainly, 
everyone will praise him that he 
has done so much with his limited 
material and that he has done it so 
logically and practically. 


Hispanic-American Relations With 
the United States. By William 


Spence Robertson. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $4.00. 
In this book Professor Robertson 
studies the epoch of the War for 
Independence in Latin America, 
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and makes a comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the relations established at 
that time between the independent 
leaders and the United States. He 
gives due credit to this country for 
being the first, with the exception 
of the Portuguese monarchy, to 
recognize the independence of the 
Spanish-American States. The po- 
litical influence of the United States 
upon Latin-American institutions 
is demonstrated at some length, 
considerable emphasis being placed 
upon the extent to which the Latin- 
American countries have tended to 
follow the United States Constitu- 
tion in the development of their 
own political charters. This chap- 
ter would have been even more 
valuable, however, had the author 
told us to what extent the Latin- 
American imitations of the United 
States Constitution have been jus- 
tified by the real conditions in those 
countries, and how far these imita- 
tions have been a source of trouble 
by reason of the lack of accord be- 
tween the condition of the peoples 
and their paper institutions. 

He devotes a chapter to the acts 
of mediation and arbitration in 
which our Government has been a 
party and presents a summary of 
cases showing the great preponder- 
ance of settlements in favor of the 
United States. He studies espe- 
cially the conflicts with Mexico, and 
explains how they have been de- 
cided. The Chamizal case, still a 
source of resentment to the Mex- 
icans, would, perhaps, deserve more 
comment than is made. 

Very interesting are the chapters 
on commercial intercourse and in- 
dustrial enterprise of United States 
citizens in Hispanic America. They 
show the development of some as- 
pects of our relations with Latin 
America in a form which deserves 
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every commendation. But we can 
hardly be so enthusiastic in our 
praise as regards the chapter on 
educational contact between our 
country and the Hispanic-American 
nations. Quite properly the author 
praises such men as the Argentine 
Sarmiento and the Uruguayan Va- 
rela. Quite accurate, also, is his 
appraisal of the influence exerted 
by those who have come to the 
United States to learn our methods 
and who have gone back to their 
native lands carrying with them 
our fundamental principle of mak- 
ing education as general as pos- 
sible; but strong doubts have been 
expressed regarding the benefits de- 
rived by Latin Americans from the 
introduction of our programs and 
methods into their grammar and 
secondary schools. 

But on the work of the Protestant 
missionaries in Latin America, Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s attitude is de- 
cidedly one-sided. By those who 
are familiar with actual conditions 
and by those who have read the very 
biased reports of Protestant mis- 
sionaries, the author’s assertions 
will be taken with a good deal of 
salt. 

The chapter on explorations and 
achievements is good, though it is 
marred by the curt dismissal of 
Father Zahm as “an adventurous 
priest,” a characterization typical of 
a book in which the achievements 
of Catholics receive scanty praise. 

Finally, there is a chapter on 
Pan-Americanism, where the pre- 
liminaries to the Pan-American 
Conferences are very well described. 
The author had no chance to use 
in his book the latest works of the 
Inter-American High Commission 
nor, of course, the report of the 
Fifth Pan-American Conference. 
These recent works and reports 
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show how this Pan-American feel- 
ing is developing and fast becoming 
a strong tie between the American 
nations. G. A. S. 


Memories of Hawthorne. By Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 
The present work, by the daugh- 

ter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, made 

its first appearance over a quarter 
of a century ago as a series of 
papers in The Atlantic Monthly; 
and in 1897 it was published in 
book form. To its deserved pop- 
ularity is due this new edition. A 
welcome is already assured to it 
both by its past success and by the 
appeal which it cannot fail to make 
to all admirers of the greatest of 
our American stylists and the most 
profound of our fictional psychol- 
ogists. The fact that the proceeds 
from the sale of this book are to be 
devoted to the cancerous poor—to 
the care of whom Mother Lathrop 
has devoted herself for many years 

—will lend added satisfaction to the 

reading of a work replete in itself 

with rare literary and human in- 
terest. 

Seldom is the precious opportu- 
nity afforded us of peering inti- 
mately into the home life and dear 
familiarities of genius; still more 
seldom is the view thus gained an 
inspiring one. In the Memories of 
Hawthorne, not only is such an op- 
portunity given us, but the picture 
which it leaves on our intellectual 
retina is at once elevating and re- 
vealing. 

Hawthorne belongs to that class 
of shy geniuses who, while they re- 
veal themselves in some measure 
in their works, don the invisible 
cloak against too close a scrutiny. 
But here, in a series of delightful 
letters, we are gently introduced to 
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him by those who knew him best— 
his wife, his children, his intimate 
friends. The mirror is slanted upon 
him from every angle, and the com- 
plete mental image thus obtained 
is that of a man of large nature, 
tender sensibilities, and unswerv- 
ing idealism; a man at once aloof 
and familiar, keenly yet sympathet- 
ically observant of humanity. 
Many of the letters are by men 
and women of a fame rivaling 
Hawthorne’s own, but the letters 
which form the bulk of the volume 
and which hold us both by their 
charm of style and their revelation 
of personality are those of Sophia 
Hawthorne. They depict for us a 
domestic felicity so perfect, a union 
of souls so complete, that the 
“wedded romance” of the Haw- 
thornes may fitly be ranked with 
that of the Brownings. They paint 
for us, too, a vivid picture of the 
outer fringe of the world in which 
Mrs. Hawthorne and her husband 
moved—a world comprising great 
names (Emerson, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Thoreau, the Alcotts, Ten- 
nyson, and the Brownings among 
the number), and places whose fas- 
cination does not cede to familiar- 
ity. But side by side with this ob- 
jective revelation, if we may so call 
it, unfolds a subjective one: that of 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s own exquisite 
nature, a nature passionately spir- 
itual, keenly responsive to natural 
beauty, yet steadily fixed in the or- 
bit of a great human affection. 
Maurice Francis Egan writes most 
truly in the prelude that her letters 
“have the right to be placed on the 
same shelf with those great col- 
lected letters which we turn over 
and over again in our moments of 
leisure or of depression. They are,” 
he concludes, “more than a reflec- 
tion of the genius of Hawthorne, 
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for, in her way, his wife has given 
almost as much to the world as he 
himself gave.” E. T. D. 


Anglo-Catholicism and Re-Union. 
By Rev. S. H. Scott. London: 
Robert Scott. 2s. 6d. 

Constantinople, Canterbury and Rome. 
By F. Woodlock, S.J. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 
In the first of these books Dr. 

Scott raises an interesting question. 

He begins by noting that the recent 

recognition of the validity of An- 

glican Orders by some of the of- 
ficials of the Orthodox Church of 
the East has been received with 
favor by many Anglicans, and with 
joy by those who believe that union 
with the East will rehabilitate the 

“catholicity” of the Established 

Church of England. But the diffi- 

culty about reunion does not cease 


with the recognition of Anglican 


Orders by the East. To quote Dr. 
Scott: “The object of this paper has 
been to show that, were Anglican 
Orders at length recognized by all 
the sixteen bodies which make up 
the Eastern Church, it would be 
rash to imagine that Anglicans 
would be received by the Orthodox 
on equal terms in free intercom- 
munion. And the situation would 
be exactly the same with regard to 
Rome, supposing the Orders were 
recognized by the great See of the 
West.” 
be no possibility of intercommunion 
between “Canterbury, Constanti- 
nople and Rome” until there were 
doctrinal agreement. 

To facilitate his argument, Dr. 
Scott takes one great point, namely, 
the teaching of the East and the 
teaching of the representatives of 
various schools of Canterbury 
(grouped for convenience under the 
egis of Dr. Gore) with regard to the 


In other words, there could 
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modern “kenotic theory” viewed in 
the light of Eastern theology. If 
the Anglican Church accepts Dr. 
Gore’s theory as being its official 
teaching, then Dr. Scott cannot be- 
lieve that Orthodox theologians of 
the East could accept Anglican 
theology. Here is the whole crux of 
Dr. Scott’s paper. 

The question then arises, would 
the East change, and become An- 
glican in its deliberate indefinite- 
ness, or is it conceivable that Rome 
would deny the faith in order to 
gain the Anglican body? To both 
questions, Dr. Scott finds a negative 
answer. He sees in the condition 
of Anglican theology the chief bar- 
rier to reunion with Constantinople 
as well as Rome. To quote again: 
“It must be stressed again that the 
problem of reunion is not one of 
the recognition of Orders merely.” 
It could be achieved “only if Rome 
were willing to abandon her con- 
stant and consistent teaching and 
to be willing for that to be called 
‘true’ which hitherto she has 
branded as ‘heresy.’” 

Dr. Scott seems to see clearly 
enough that with the Holy See it 
is not a question of reunion and 
Rome; the point is that reunion is 
Rome. 

Treating of the same subject, but 
in “criticism of Bishop Gore’s 
theory of the Catholic Church,” is 
Father Woodlock’s Constantinople, 
Canterbury and Rome. While con- 
taining no new material, these 
lectures are clear, well-reasoned, 
and solidly convincing. Father 
Woodlock’s method is wholly satis- 
factory; he quotes the arguments 
of the Anglican bishop, and then 
proceeds to their refutation. We 
recommend the book heartily to all 
who are interested in the question 
of Anglican Orders. F. D, 
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A Priest’s Prayer and Other Poems. 
By Allan Ross. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.25. 

The City of the Grail and Other 
Verses. By Henry E. G. Rope, 
M.A. Same Publisher. $1.25. 
The sacerdotal vocation and the 

poetic impulse at its highest would 

seem to be so closely allied, both 
being born of the perception of 
great realities, both partaking of 
the vision of life sub specie zxter- 
nitatis, that the wonder is that we 
have so few priest-poets, so few, 
that is, who “tell the vision.” These 
volumes by Father Ross and Father 

Rope are heartening evidence that 

there are some who must share it 

with other men. 

Father Ross’s book is true to a 
great tradition, that inaugurated by 
the first English Oratorians. As 


poetry it never reaches the heights 


of Gerontius, but it surpasses 
Faber, though it lacks that exuber- 
ance which made him seem so 
strangely Italianate to so many of 
his countrymen. Every poem in 
the book is the expression of a 
truly priestly soul, the fruit of a 
priest’s meditations, of a priest’s 
observations of nature, of his sol- 
itude, of his experience of sickness 
and sorrow. The book is pervaded 
by a characteristically Oratorian 
devotion to Mary, which finds its 
best expression in the sonnet se- 
quence on the fifteen mysteries of 
the Rosary, with its many memo- 
rable lines. 

Father Rope’s work, as Mr. Ar- 
mel O’Connor, himself a poet, says 
in his foreword, is the outcome of 
his passionate devotion to the Ulti- 
mate Beauty, of which he finds 
broken reflections everywhere and 
to whose undivided service his far- 
traveled feet have obviously been 
compelled. His poems enshrine the 
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remembered fairness of many 
earthly places, Subiaco, Val d’Os- 
sola, “pontific Rome,” Chartres, the 
woods and lanes of Cheshire, 


“And Norman river-valleys husht 
at even, 
And Kerry’s haunted shore,” 


but to him they are all shadows 
beckoning him forward to the city 
of the Grail, the place of enduring 
Beauty. 

In Father Ross’s work we could 
wish occasionally for a somewhat 
more poetic diction and occasion- 
ally in Father Rope’s for more 
smoothness of line. But we are 
grateful to the publisher who has 
given us both these books. 

B. M. K. 


Cicero and His Influence. By John 
C. Rolfe. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. $1.50. 

With each new issue, apprecia- 
tion for the timeliness and practical 
value of the “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome” series deepens. Profes- 
sor Rolfe, in less than two hundred 
pages, will interpret Cicero to many 
a general reader who would not be 
likely to attempt the more formi- 
dable tomes of Sihler or Taylor. Suc- 
cinctly and graphically he sketches 
for us the factors and factions 
which the novus homo of Arpinum 
encountered and overcame in his 
rise to power, his stormy career as 
the scholar in politics, his successes 
in forensic or deliberative oratory, 
his services towards the develop- 
ment of his native tongue — as 
Cardinal Newman said, he made a 
language rather than a style—his 
influence on thinking men of suc- 
ceeding generations, from the 
Fathers of the Church to Burke and 
Webster. In a second volume, Pro- 
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fessor McCrea of Columbia will dis- 
cuss “Cicero the Philosopher.” 
Cicero was essentially the tem- 
peramental Latin, the child of his 
moods, and, bearing in mind the 
revelation of the inner man so 
marked in the letters to Atticus, we 
believe that Professor Rolfe has 
done him something more than jus- 
tice; but, in view of the motivating 
idea of the series in which this 
study appears, we may overlook the 
unmistakable tone of panegyric. 
We can less easily condone the quo- 
tation, with approval, of Voltaire’s 
sneer at the Scholastics. Sneering 
at the Scholastics is rather out of 
fashion nowadays among scholars 
and gentlemen. The meager refer- 
ences to Cicero’s influence in the 
Middle Ages could have been ampli- 
fied to advantage from data obtain- 
able in A. T. Drane’s Christian 
Schools and Scholars. Though 
Cardinal Newman is quoted in the 
text, his masterly study of Cicero 
is not mentioned in a bibliography 
which thus dignifies no less than 
five articles from the Classical 
Journal. We believe, too, that J. 
Wight Duff’s chapter of fifty pages 
on Cicero deserves at least equal 
rank and mention with Mackail’s 
of fifteen. While we regret these 
omissions, we bespeak for Cicero 
and His Influence a cordial recep- 
tion. E. F. H. 


Up and Down Lourdes. By Edith 


Cowell. New York: Benziger 

Bros. $1.25. 

This is the informal history of 
days spent at Lourdes by a Cath- 
olic Englishwoman who went there 
as a pilgrim, from curiosity and by 
so-called chance, and who remained 
there for two months, the witness 
of a miracle which brought her to 
devoted service as an infirmiére in 
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the Asile Notre Dame. The author 
shows us Lourdes from every as- 
pect. Within small compass, she 
conveys considerable information, 
after a fashion that reminds us of 
a keenly observant correspondent, 
with gifts of expression, telling us 
just the things we would most wish 
to know. Of these, many are of a 
sort particularly practical and use- 
ful for prospective English and 
American visitors; warnings of va- 
rious conditions that obtain there, 
and how they should be met in 
order to avoid disappointment and 
disillusion. 

One salient feature is a forceful 
remonstrance against the popular 
misconception of Lourdes as a place 
of cure, instead of “above all, a 
place of prayer.” The writer 
stresses a point not often duly em- 
phasized, that Our Lady never 
spoke of cures, nor made any prom- 
ises, nor held out any inducements, 
but only stated her wish that peo- 
ple should come there in proces- 
sions; an act of devotion that never 
fails of reward, whether or not this 
may be in the form of physical re- 
lief. 

The book is a distinct acquisition 
to the literature of Lourdes, and 
one that can be recommended espe- 
cially for the enlightenment of in- 
quiring non-Catholics. MM. T. 8. 


An Essay on the Economic Effects of 
the Reformation. By George 
O’Brien. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $3.00. 

In this little monograph the 
author of a well-known work on 
medieval economic teaching has 
once more put us under obligation 
by giving us an interesting intro- 
ductory essay on the effects of the 
Reformation on economic thought. 
Mr. O’Brien does not attempt to 
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make the Reformation primarily an 
economic or social movement, nor 
does he undertake to trace its re- 
actions upon economic institutions, 
practices, or living conditions. The 
effects with which he is concerned 
are in the realm of standards, 
sanctions, and ideals. 

The first chapter is given over to 
a discussion of the general results 
of the destruction of Christian 
unity and the partial wiping out 
of the religious basis on which 
medieval civilization rested. Par- 
ticular doctrinal departures, like 
that with respect to usury, are not 
traced in detail but are brought in 
as illustrations of the inevitable 
consequences of the religious over- 
turn. The author is not breaking 
new ground here, but he writes 
easily and broadly and with an 
assurance bred of familiarity 


with the literature of his subject. 


It is an excellent introductory 
chapter. 

The more special fruits of the 
Reformation of which Mr. O’Brien 
treats are the encouragement of the 
capitalistic spirit and the growth of 
revolutionary socialism. In the 
discussion of the first of these he is 
on a well-blazed trail. That the 
removal of the old inhibitions on 
the acquisitive spirit and the new 
emphasis on individual judgment 
contributed to the glorification of 
production and the identification of 
individual self-interest with the 
public weal is not a new conclusion. 
Mr. O’Brien’s treatment of it is well 
ordered and very readable. The 
final chapter, in which the thesis is 
defended that the Reformation is 
responsible for socialism because 
it nourished the capitalism against 
which socialism rose as a protest, 
does not move on the uniformly 
high level of the other two chapters. 
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The thread of causal connection 
seems drawn rather thin in places. 
This is not to say, however, that 
the chapter will not well repay 
reading. D. A. MCC. 


A Memoir of Mother Francis Raphael, 
O.S.D. With Some of Her Spir- 
itual Notes and Letters. Edited 
by Rev. Bertrand Wilberforce, 
O.P. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.20. 

Marie de PAgnus Dei. Religious of 
the Society of Marie-Réparatrice. 
By Mme. S. S. Preface by M. 
René Bazin. Translated by Rev. 
Michael P. Hill, S.J. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

The Dominican Sisters of Stone, 
in Staffordshire, England, have 
provided a treat for the Catholic 
public by reissuing in a fresh edi- 
tion the Life of the gifted woman 
who was for some years their 
prioress provincial, known in the 
world as Augusta Theodosia Drane. 
It is not the sort of book you read, 
place on the shelf, and forget. It 
belongs, rather, to the very limited 
number to which you wish to re- 
turn again and again. This is due, 
in considerable part, no doubt, to 
the fact that the person most con- 
cerned had nothing to do, at least 
directly, with its compilation; in- 
deed, would in all likelihood have 
disapproved of it. Consequently, 
the reader, turning the pages, 
has almost a feeling of guilt as he 
realizes he is treading upon holy 
ground; intruding himself, as it 
were, into the hidden places of the 
heart. 

Mother Francis Raphael was a 
convert, and a convert at a highly 
interesting period in the history of 
the Catholic Church in England. 
As one might expect, notable figures 
move through the narrative: Car- 
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dinal Newman, Archbishop Ulla- 
thorne, and Mother Margaret Hal- 
lahan among the number. Part IL., 
containing short conferences, notes 
for meditation, etc., forms an ex- 
ceedingly valuable collection. It is 
to be regretted that the Memoir is 
unprovided with an index. 
Different in most ways from the 
life of Mother Francis Raphael is 
that of the young nun of Marie- 
Réparatrice who died in exile at the 
early age of twenty-four. This was 
in 1901, at a time when so many 
French religious were bidding adieu 
to their native land at the behest 
of a godless government. Owing 
to the contemplative character of 
the Institute of which she was a 
member, the life story and the let- 
ters of Sister Marie de Agnus Dei 
are likely to make a somewhat re- 
stricted appeal. The preface by 
M. Bazin, of the French Academy, 
whose niece Sister Marie was, adds 
distinction to the work. J. L. 8. 


Warfare by Land and Sea. By Eugene 
S. McCartney. Boston: Marshall 


Jones Co. $1.50. 

Mr. McCartney has evidently ad- 
dressed this volume to the civilian 
rather than the soldier and in par- 
ticular to that class of civilians who 
find their pastime in the culture and 
science of antiquity. The theme of 
the book is simply the fact that the 
broad, underlying principles of 
Strategy and tactics were formu- 
lated and practiced more than 
twenty centuries ago and have suf- 
fered change only in so far as mod- 
ern methods of destruction and de- 
fense have demanded. The strate- 
gic flank, fire and movement, the 
maneuvering mass, and the organ- 
ization for defense were funda- 
mentals well known and well ap- 
plied by the Greek and the Roman. 
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Many analogies are drawn between 
ancient and modern weapons; some 
are just, others are undoubtedly 
exaggerated. The chief criticisms 
of the book are its choppiness of 
style and its multitudinous quota- 
tions and references. But in spite 
of these the book is interesting and 
will furnish the uninitiated with a 
fairly comprehensive presentation 
of military evolution. Gt & 


Talks to Mothers. By Angelo Patri. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
50 cents. 

Angelo Patri’s Talks to Mothers 
is all that it claims to be: a series 
of helpful talks about simple every- 
day problems, which more preten- 
tious books about children omit or 
treat in an obscure, scientific way 
which is often more puzzling than 
helpful. In this small book we find 
practical advice and _ direction. 
Though the topics are common- 
place, they are also of the greatest 
importance. Every mother, who is 
earnestly trying to help her child 
to obtain from both life and eter- 
nity the best possible good, will ap- 
preciate and remember this sensible 
volume. 


In Naaman’s House. By Marian 
MacLean Finney. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 
This novel’s principal is not 

Naaman the Syrian, but the little 

maid, “brought away captive from 

the land of Israel.” The author 
names her Miriam, and tells of her 
early years and her surroundings, 
her capture and her life in bondage, 
far past the miraculous cure of her 
master’s leprosy, until we leave her 
betrothed to one of Naaman’s favor- 
ite soldiers, none other than her 
kindly captor, himself the son of an 
Israelitish mother. The author’s 
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invention surpasses her execution; 
nevertheless, she has done her work 
well and carefully. There is abun- 
dant evidence of close study in 
preparation for the task of an 
authentic portrayal of the land and 
the people, the manners and cus- 
toms, of that remote period. 


The Divinity of Christ in the New 
Testament. By J. Herbert Wil- 
liams, M.A. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The author of this work, who is 

a layman, an expert Greek scholar, 

and a convert to the Catholic Faith, 

has so limited the scope of the 
treatise as to avoid many of the 
deeper and more difficult problems 
of New Testament criticism. He 
proposes merely to prove by an ar- 
ray of textual evidence that the 
writers of the New Testament— 
whoever they were, whenever they 
wrote, whatever objective and his- 
torical validity belongs to their rec- 
ords—believed that Christ was very 

God. Hence Unitarians, and all per- 

sons who call in question the di- 

vinity of Christ, cannot claim fel- 

lowship with the authors of the 

New Testament writings. Their at- 

tempts to interpret the Gospels or 

Epistles in accordance with their 

own views are dishonest distortions. 

And if they are in conflict with the 

central dogma of the New Testa- 

ment, they are no longer Christian 
believers, for the Christian religion 
flows logically from the New Testa- 
ment. Such is the thesis expounded. 
That it has practical value is ev- 
ident. For too often, in wrestling 
with the many underlying critical 
questions raised by acute and in- 
quisitive rationalist critics, we are 
liable to overlook the great volume 
of positive evidence presented to 
simple faith by the sacred writers. 
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As the author is not an expert 
theologian, a certain vagueness and 
looseness of argument and an un- 
critical acceptance of proof are too 
often manifest. His superior 
knowledge of the Greek text on 
which he bases his exposition 
might have been drawn upon more 
fully to illumine the sense of the 
passages. He takes for granted 
that his own ipse dizit satisfies, 
but most students require reasons 
for an interpretation in a work of 
scholarship. He also introduces in- 
conclusive and at times irrelevant 
passages; such as Mary’s witness to 
faith in the divinity and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. An index with spe- 
cial reference to various texts of 
Scripture introduced would add to 
the value of the work. c PF. ¢C. 


Motion Pictures in Education. By 
Don C. Ellis and Laura Thorn- 
borough. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.50. 

The purpose of the book is two- 
fold—to aid the teacher and to aid 
the film technician. Educators 
have come to realize that the motion 
picture is an important factor in 
instruction. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the teacher have very def- 
inite information on the possibil- 
ities of the cinema as an aid to 
pedagogy, its advance into new 
fields, and its adaptability to the 
school curriculum. That films may 
adequately fulfill this phase of their 
existence it is necessary, also, that 
film technicians keep apprised of 
the needs of the school world. In 
accomplishing its purpose the book 
discusses fully the difficulties and 
advantages of the proposed new 
methods of applying the cinema to 
pedagogy, it states the accomplish- 
ments of others in this field, and it 
makes recommendations based on 
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substantial pedagogical principles. 
The need for such a book is ob- 
vious. The most effective applica- 
tion of new principles must be 
based on the accurate knowledge 
of needs and opportunities. This 
book presents both adequately. 
M. E. L. 


The Lord of Death. By Marguerite 
Allotte de la Fuye. Translated 
by Louis N. Parker. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 50 cents. 
Mr. Parker, famous in the the- 

aters of both England and America 

for such translated classics as 

Rostand’s L’Aiglon and such orig- 

inal plays as the delightful Po- 

mander Walk, put this beautiful 

French Biblical drama into Eng- 

lish “for his own pleasure,” as he 

tells us in his prefatory note, “long 
before he knew the author.” The 


author, he further explains, “is one 
of the most distinguished contem- 


porary poets of France.” The play 
tells a moving story of various 
characters whose lives touched on 
that of Our Savior, the final 
scenes, dealing with the Passion, 
being remarkably contrived and 
bringing the drama up to a mag- 
nificent climax of faith and emo- 
tion. We strongly recommend this 
play to players’ clubs or dramatic 
societies which care for produc- 
tions of the more ambitious kind. 


The settings can be easily managed, | 


only two being required. Its pres- 
entation would require very serious 
work, but the results would more 
than repay the effort. What a pity 
a play of this sort cannot be seen 
on our professional stage, acted by 
trained artists capable of its heights 
and nuances. If we had anything 
like a genuine people’s theater in 
America, such dramas as this would 
be given in the regular repertoire. 
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In France The Lord of Death has 
been played innumerable times 
throughout the country and in book 
form has already run into ten 
editions. Cc. P. 


Miracles and the New Psychology. 
By E. R. Micklem. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
The author of this work, al- 

though he does not define what he 

understands by “miracles,” evi- 
dently does not accept that term in 
the Catholic sense. And he delib- 
erately avoids any clear-cut state- 
ment concerning Our Lord’s Per- 
son. He desires to consider the 
facts of healing, as set forth in the 
New Testament, in the light of the 
alleged cures obtained by sugges- 
tion or the  psychotherapeutic 
methods of to-day. Such a method 
of approach and such an angle of 
study cannot commend themselves 
to a Catholic. We cannot admit 
any hesitancy or vagueness on the 

Person of our Savior. If Jesus 

were not God, he would be no more 

to us than Confucius or Moham- 
med. The author accepts with 
approval Berguer’s dictum that the 

Gospels are not historical in the 

proper sense of that term, they are 

rather works of edification. If un- 
historical, the Gospels are worth- 
less. And where, pray, is the edi- 
fication in the story of Judas and 
of Peter; in the bickerings of the 
twelve; in the ambition of the sons 
of Zebedee and their mother? 
These are the very details a hagiog- 
raphist would aim at suppressing, 
or at least slurring over, and yet 
they are told without the slightest 
attenuation. Further on, St. John 
is spoken of as being in contradic- 
tion with the Synoptics. Matthew, 
it is suggested, is in error and is 
being corrected by John. Again, 
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Matthew is said to diverge from 
Mark in order to heighten a mir- 
acle, and to show “an anachronistic 
reverence for Our Lord” (p. 81). 
Then Peter’s great confession 
(Matt. xvi. 16) must certainly have 
been a glaring anachronism! The 
commentary on Mark v. 1-20 (pp. 
55, 56) is nothing short of extraor- 
dinary. We should call it an exam- 
ple of pseudo-scientificism run 
wild. W. P. H. K. 


The Moral Life of the Hebrews. By 
J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 


$2.25. 
This handbook, outlining the his- 
torical development of Hebrew 


morals as recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament, is an erudite and concise 
summary of a subject of universal 
interest. The author views Hebrew 
morality, not as a more or less di- 
rect result of supernaturally re- 
vealed laws, but as a_ natural 
growth which finally reached “a 
degree of moral excellence that still 
challenges the admiration of men.” 
This excellence is reached through 
human effort, the collaboration of 
many factors, and the favor of ex- 
ceptional circumstances. The au- 
thor holds that “it is a generally 
recognized fact that men first work 
out among themselves their rules 
of procedure and ideals of conduct, 
and then find sanction for them in 
the mind of God.” There need not 
have been any deliberate deception, 
because the moral teachers were 
sincere and sought to help the faith- 
ful tide over trying periods in their 
history. The apocalyptic writers 
are classified as victims of a kind of 
self-hypnosis and incapable of dis- 
tinguishing clearly between the 
fermentations of their own mind 
and the product of a divine revela- 
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tion. Their aberrations are traced 
to their carrying to extreme conclu- 
sions the prophetic belief in a su- 
pernaturalistic universe. The book 
contains an excellent topical index. 
A very interesting chapter is de- 
voted to the morals of the Egyp- 
tian Jews in the sixth century 
B. C. as revealed in the papyri of 
Elephantine. T Gs DB 


Castle Conquer. By Padraic Colum. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Colum is an artist. In Castle 
Conquer, despite a certain looseness 
of narrative, which is at times con- 
fusing to the reader, and despite a 
distasteful shadow of “modern 
realism” which slightly mars his 
tale, he has written an Irish novel 
of the worth-while sort; that is, 
with the impartiality of the true 
artist he has re-created Ireland for 
us on the printed page, revealing its 
people and their life in an authentic 
and highly interesting form. No 
one can read Castle Conquer with- 
out understanding better the char- 
acter of the Irish people and the 
problems they face. The art of the 
author shows at its best in the char- 
acterization of the proud Honor 
Paralon. She lives. In contrast to 
her, land-grabber though she be, 
both hero and heroine suffer. Mr. 
Colum’s best efforts cannot take 
away altogether the something 
mean and unworthy in Francis Gil- 
lick, nor the something light in 
Brighid Moynagh. Neither the con- 
quest of the one nor the surrender 
of the other is heroic. The author 
could have contrived the same cru- 
cial situation between the two with- 
out the sacrifice of either virtue or 
honor; Gillick’s flight and hiding in 
the cabin with Brighid could still 
have involved them in the tragedy 
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of Jonathan Woulf’s murder with- 
out sin being invoked, and Brighid’s 
courageous defense of her lover, in 
the face of a suspicious world, 
could have been made all the more 
heroic by the knowledge of her 
innocence. Cc. P. 


The God of Our Fathers. By H. P. S. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25. 

In an age when fundamentals are 
questioned and denied, this popular 
treatise on the existence of God 
will be a helpful antidote. The 
author, who has seen fit to hide his 
identity, has set forth the standard 
arguments proving theism, without 
any technicalities, without any quo- 
tations from learned theologians. 
He discusses clearly the absurdities 
which atheism implies, and the 
difficulties which are proposed 
against Divine Providence by un- 
believers. In one or two instances 
the arguments used, while they bear 
witness to the complete orthodoxy 
of the author, would be unconvinc- 
ing to an atheist. The book de- 
serves a wide circulation and will 
most certainly help bring convic- 
tion to anyone looking for light on 
this extremely important subject. 


American Literature. A Textbook 
for Secondary Schools. By Percy 
H. Boynton. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$1.65. 


Professor Boynton has provided | 


an excellent ground plan for the 
use of a competent teacher, but 
with all its excellence, not a work 
for the indiscriminate use of stu- 
dents. There is a certain directness 
about the critical analysis of each 
writer treated which is in refresh- 
ing contrast to the usual cut-and- 
dried summary of a man’s work. 
The suggested readings and points 
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for class discussion are valuable 
helps, and the occasional comments 
on religion are for the most part 
sound. There is a blandness, how- 
ever, in the presentation of those 
aspects of literary philosophy with 
which Catholics have a perpetual 
quarrel, such as Whitman’s the- 
ories and various contemporary 
“gospels” which would confine the 
book’s usefulness for Catholics to 
the hands of the teacher. Some 
wonder is aroused at the omission 
of such a name as Orestes Brown- 
son, if for no other reason than that 
he once formed one of the Brook 
Farm group; there is no mention 
of Father Tabb, whose recognition 
in England was so spontaneous; 
and certain “sectional” authors, as 
Cable, Harris, and Lanier, have 
been somewhat summarily passed 
over. 


Crowell’s Dictionary of Business and 


Finance. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co. $3.00. 

We can highly recommend Cro- 
well’s neat appearing volume to all 
who, having some fundamental 
business knowledge as a prelim- 
inary to its use, desire a handy, 
alphabetically arranged reference 
work to assist them through the 
labyrinths of this commercial age. 


Holiness of Life. Being St. Bona- 
venture’s Treatise, De Perfectione 
Vite ad Sorores. Englished by 
the late Laurence Costello, 
O.F.M., and edited by Father Wil- 
frid, O.F.M. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. 80 cents. 

We welcome this English version 
of St. Bonaventure’s Treatise and 
trust that it may be but the fore- 
runner of other translations of the 
works of this great saint of God. 
While written primarily for women 
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living in religion, and that, too, in 
the thirteenth century, this treatise 
will strongly appeal to the Catholic 
heart of to-day, whether in religion 
or in the world. The principles 
therein expounded and illustrated 
make it a manual of spiritual read- 
ing at once elevating, inspiring, and 
practical. It offers us St. Bonaven- 


ture’s conception of the inner life 
of the soul, and while only an out- 
line it is sufficient to mark the way 
by which the earnest soul may walk 
securely on its way to God. 


A Knight in Palestine. By Armel 
O’Connor. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.25. 

In the twelve short chapters of 
this attractive little volume we have 
a bird’s-eye view of the Holy Land 
during the World War. The author, 
whose name is well known to Amer- 
ican Catholic readers, is an Irish 
poet, who served in an ambulance 
corps during the Palestine cam- 
paign, and whose gift of insight and 
power of description make his prose 
pages delightful reading. It is a 
pity, however, that the book is 
priced so high. 


Tomorrow About This Time. By 
Grace Livingston Hill. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 
A Mr. Greeves, whose first wife 

has died and who is divorced from 

his second, is confronted late in life 
by the necessity of meeting and 
putting up his daughters, one by 
each marriage, whom he has not 
seen nor cared about for many 
years. Each daughter, he finds, 
takes after her respective mother; 
the one a paragon of virtue, the 
other of the worst type of so-called 

“flapper.” The situations resultant 

from the actions of the latter off- 

spring prove entirely beyond the 
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control of the once careless father, 
and it is only toward the end of the 
book that the efforts of a friendly 
minister to make him see the error 
of his past conduct, incidentally 
helping him out of his numerous 
difficulties with the happy aid of a 
young protégé, are successful. The 
small town atmosphere is well 
done, but the main characters are 
painted with too heavy a brush and 
too elusive a use of primary pig- 
ments to be very convincing, and 
the dénouement lacks probability. 


The Standard of Living. By Newel 
Howland Comish. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
Professor Comish has written a 

book on economics from the view- 

point of the consumer. In addition 

to describing the standards of liv- 

ing and the factors which Professor 

Comish thinks are most influential 

in establishing these standards, he 

takes up farmers’ coéperative mar- 
keting, the normal purchase of 
goods from business men and co- 
éperative consumers’ organizations. 

To discover which motives prompt 

persons to buy he secured answers 

to a questionnaire from four hun- 
dred undergraduates in the Oregon 

Agricultural College. The volume 

discusses the standards of living 

which have been developed statis- 
tically in the last few years. 
R. A. MCG. 


The Threshold. By M. W. A. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
When one reads the classics of 

Catholic spirituality, one is struck 

with the beauty of thought, the apt- 

ness of expression, and their power 
of consoling, uplifting, and purify- 
ing; but the present collection of an 
unbeliever’s meditations possesses 
no such merits. The writer pre- 
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sents herself as an invalid daily 
expecting death; her philosophy is 
a pan-psychism, and her “feeling 
of Nature, of the sentient back- 
ground, its immanence and our al- 
liance with it—is not this,” she asks, 
“the feeling of God?” (P. 62.) 
Catholicism and Protestantism she 
equally despises, and the orthodox 
mind she ridicules. That anyone 
face to face with death could find 
any solace or comfort in such hol- 
low philosophy, or could pen the 
vague, self-complacent, half-sneer- 
ing, wholly inconsequent meander- 
ings which constitute this book, we 
do not believe. We suspect strongly 
the face-to-face-with-death pose is 
the literary artifice of a very much 
alive person. Be that, however, as 
it may, the book is quite unsuitable 
for Catholics. W. P. H. K. 


Our Nation’s Builders. By Sister 
Mary Gilbert, S.H.N. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

This little textbook will be 
greeted with appreciation by all 
teachers of the fourth, fifth, and 
even the sixth grades. Its compila- 
tion shows a careful study of child- 
psychology, and the desire to make 
history interesting as well as a 
“subject which must be passed in 
order to reach the next grade.” 
The author has departed from 
the conventional method of pre- 
senting historical facts in chrono- 
logical order, and laid the chief em- 
phasis upon the facts. The book is 
divided into forty-five brief chap- 
ters, each one being a study of one 
of our “Nation’s Builders,” with the 
important concomitant factors in- 
terwoven as in a fascinating story. 
Besides Lincoln, Washington, Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson, Clay, etc., there is 
included Stephen Moylan, the Most 
Reverend John Carroll, Charles Car- 
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roll, John Barry, Thomas McDon- 
ough, and several others whose 
names are, unfortunately, omitted 
from the ordinary textbook. An- 
other admirable feature is the ar- 
rangement of review questions at 
the end of each chapter. It is not 
a book for teachers, nor educators, 
nor readers. It is a textbook for 
Catholic children, and fulfills its 


purpose with credit to its author. 


Saint Ferdinand de Florissant. By 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. Chi- 
cago: Loyola University Press. 
$1.50. 

This is the second of a series of 
historical works published by the 
Loyola University Press which deals 
with the foundation and subsequent 
history of Catholic parishes in the 
middle West. The first was The 
Catholic Church in Chicago, a re- 
view of which was recently pub- 
lished in these pages. 

The present volume tells the 
story of the ancient parish of Saint 
Ferdinand de Florissant which is 
situated not far from St. Louis. At 
first glance, it would seem rather 
unimportant historically to record 
the life of any single parish, but 
this misconception is very quickly 
dissipated when one understands 
from the pages of this highly inter- 
esting historical review what an 
important factor the parish of Saint 
Ferdinand de Florissant was in the 
pioneer days of the middle West 
and what strong influences this pa- 
rochial unit exercised in the growth 
of civilization in the trans-Missis- 
sippi wilderness. 

Father Garraghan tells a story, 
that is at once both scholarly and 
entertaining, of the early days of 
the parish, of its first priests, and 
more particularly of the achieve- 
ments of such enterprising pastors 
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as Father Joseph Marie Dunand, 
Father Charles Delacroix, Father 
Charles F. Van Quickenborne, and 
finally the completion of the church 
there by Father DeTheux, superior 
of the Jesuit Mission of Missouri. 

It is a matter for general grati- 
fication that a serious attempt is 
being made to record adequately the 
truly important influence that the 
Church has exerted in the founding 
and development of our great coun- 
try. J. Vv. MCK. 

{ 
; 
The Three Sacraments of Initiation. 

By Rev. L. Labauche, S.S. New 

York: Blase Benziger & Co. $2.50. 

This volume maintains the high 
standard of excellence revealed in 
the other volumes, already trans- 
lated, of Father Labauche’s com- 
plete course of Dogmatic Theology. 
In the present work the Sacraments 
of Baptism, Confirmation and the 
Holy Eucharist are expounded with 
a solidity and clarity well suited to 
the needs of the priest and the ec- 
clesiastical student. The author hap- 
pily collates and presents the reader 
with the various passages of Scrip- 
ture that pertain to the dogma, be- 
fore analyzing it, and formulating 
the argument. The traditional tes- 
timony as well as the heretical er- 
rors that concern each doctrine are 
satisfactorily summarized, so that 
the student is enabled to behold the 
Catholic truth in its concrete his- 
torical setting. Even the ritual of 
each Sacrament and its symbolical 
significance are not ignored. The 
pastor and theologian and even the 
lay inquirer will find here all desir- 
able information on these vivifying 
channels of grace that initiate man 
into full Christian life. The value 
of the book would be enhanced by 
an index and bibliography. 

GF. G 
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Latin Grammar Made Clear. By H. 
Petitmangin. Adapted into Eng- 
lish by H. Petitmangin and John 
A. Fitzgerald, with the collabo- 
ration of Ernest Dimnet. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.50. . 

Any grammar which succeeds in 
making the study of a foreign lan- 
guage clear without making it su- 
perficial deserves a hearty welcome. 
The method adopted in this book 
induces the pupil to learn the dif- 
ference between a Latin phrase and 
its English equivalent, to formulate 
what he learns into a rule, and to 
impress it on his memory by in- 
venting and reciting other examples. 
The purpose of the new grammar, 
therefore, is to familiarize the pupil 
with the spirit of the Latin lan- 
guage by “vital imitation.” This 
method has by no means been un- 
known in the past, but probably 
never before has it furnished the 
professed basis for an elementary 
Latin grammar. It does not intend 
to eliminate the labor incidental to 
the study of a new language, nor 
will it necessarily simplify it, but 
it can and will eliminate much 
drudgery, and it will stir the interest 
and the initiative of inquisitive and 
eager pupils. 7m GP 


Anthropology and the Fall. By H. 


J. T. Johnson. Oxford: Basil 

Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

This little book, which bears the 
Imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
Birmingham and has a very val- 
uable preface by Father Martin- 
dale, is one which is well worth 
reading, for it is not often that an 
anthropologist writing in English 
takes up, and with knowledge, a 
position in defense of the Faith. 
We have only to regret that, good 
as it is, it is not better. The writer’s 
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acquaintance with the literature of 
his subject seems to be confined to 
English works. In a second edition 
he should consult books like Father 
Schmidt’s most erudite work, 
L’Origine de U'Idée de Dieu and 
Professor Mainage’s equally erudite 
Les Religions de la Préhistoire, in 
both of which he will find argu- 
ments fortifying his position, and, 
after reading which, he may see fit 
to modify his opinion, with which 
we do not concur, that Tylor’s “an- 
imism” is still the leading explana- 
tion of the idea of God. Further a 
review of opinion amongst anthro- 
pologists in the United States would 
show that there is a very strong 
current setting in in favor of prim- 
itive monotheism. We are inter- 
ested in his discussion of the Flood 
and, while agreeing as all now do, 
that it was not universal, we con- 
fess we see considerable difficulties 
in the way of his theory that, apart 
from Noah and his family, it was 
only a portion of the human race 
which was destroyed. B.C. A. W. 


Pamphlet Publications.—The Cath- 
olic Mind, in its issues of August 
8th to September 22d, offers, for the 
consideration of thoughtful and 
earnest Catholics, topics of primary 
importance ably treated. Deserv- 
ing of special mention are “Colleg- 
iate Ignorance,” by Gerald C. Treacy, 
S.J., and “Discrimination and 
American Ideals,” by Martin Con- 
boy (August 8th); a reprint of “The 
Holy Father’s Encyclical on St. 
Thomas,” and “‘One School, One 
Law, One Flag,’” by Anna Dill 
Gamble (August 22d); “Catholic 
Truth in History,” by Hilaire Bel- 
loc; “Anti-Catholic History,” by G. 
K. Chesterton, and “The Thought 
and Faith of To-day,” by Alphonse 
M. Schwitalla, S.J. (September 8th) ; 


* (10 cents). 
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“Labor’s Responsibility to the Com- 
munity,” by Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
Ph.D., and “The Catholic Trade 
Unions in France,” by Denis Gwynn 
(September 22d). (America Press, 
5 cents each.) 

Published at Blackfriars, Oxford, 
is a well-printed, agreeable text of 
the authorized translation of the 
Encyclical Letter of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI. (Studiorum Ducem), 
“On the Occasion of the Sixth Cen- 
tenary of the Canonization of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas” (5 cents). 

The International Catholic Truth 
Society is sponsor for excellent 
Short Instructions on the Mass for 
Children, reprinted from The Sower 
The Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh publishes a 
careful “examination into the prog- 
ress and population of the Catholic 
Church in the United States from 
1780-1920,” by Most Rev. J. F. Regis 
Canevin, D.D., entitled Catholic 
Growth in the United States. The 
discrepancy in the figures collated 
from various sources is examined 
and explained (15 cents). A study 
to be recommended to all Catholics 
not already familiar with the East- 
ern rites, is Eastern Catholics, With 
Special Reference to the Ruthenians 
in Canada, by W. L. Scott, K.C. 
(Catholic Truth Society of Canada). 

The latest productions of The 
American Publishing Society, so 
active in pamphlet propaganda, 


are: The God of Gorillas, by E. J. 


Mannix, S.T.L., and The Difference 
Between the Catholic Church and 
Protestant Sects, by Thomas F. 
Coakley, D.D. The former shows 
the findings of science and the as- 
sumptions of pseudo-science in re- 
gard to the ancestry of man. The 
latter is a carefully documented 
brief exposition of Catholic doc- 
trines, flanked by a statement of 
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Protestant assent or dissent, in 
which the apologetic value suffers 
somewhat from the categorical 
character of the Protestant state- 
ments. (10 cents each.) 

A manual on Good Form is pub- 
lished by the Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Monroe, Michigan; 
and, by the Catholic University, A 
Program for Catholic Childcaring 
Homes. 

The organ of The Catholic Social 
Guild (Oxford), The Christian 
Democrat, makes in its September 
issue an interesting “re-statement” 
of the position and activity of the 
Guild. 

International Conciliation (Au- 
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gust) treats “The Conference on 
Central American Affairs”; the Sep- 
tember issue, “Franco-German Rec- 
onciliation,” as outlined in an ad- 
dress by Professor F. W. Foerster 
on July 6, 1923, before the Advisory 
Council of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Volume V., 
Number 6, of A League of Nations, 
gives “American Addresses,” by 
Lord Robert Cecil; and in the first 
number of Volume VI. are contri- 
butions on “The World Court,” by 
our late President, Mr. Harding, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Root, Justice 
Clarke, Mr. Hoover, and Mr. House, 
with the text of “The American 


Peace Award,” created by Edward 
W. Bok (5 cents per copy). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS. 


Cc. A. W.: Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, F.R.S., M.A., M.D., Se.D., LL.D., Ph.D., K.S.G,, 
Professor of Anthropology, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada. 

M. K.: Blanche M. Kelly, Litt.D., Associate Professor of English, College of Mt. St. Vincent, 
New York City; Editor-in-Chief of The Signet. 

» F. C.: Rev. Cornelius F. Cremin, S.T.L., L.Ph., Professor of Dogmatic and Pastoral Theology, 
St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

P.: Charles Phillips, M.A., editor and writer. 

T. L.: Charles T. Lanham, Cadet, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

A. McC.: David A. McCabe, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Princeton University; 
member of the Editorial Board of The American Economic Review; president of the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. 

F. H.: Rev. Eugene F. Harrigan, S.S., A.M., Vice-President, Professor of Latin and English, 
St. Charles’ College, Catonsville, Md. 

T. D.: Eleanor T. Downing, B.A., M.A., student at Oxford, England. 

D.: Rev. Frederick Dickinson, C.S.P., member of the staff of St. Paul’s College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. S.: Guillermo A. Sherwell, LL.D., Ph.D., General, Inter-American High Com- 

ber of the Hispanic "association of America, the Pan-American Society. 

L. S.3 eee L. Small, author, essayist, lecturer; secretary for the Salvatorian Fathers, 
St. Nazianz, Wis. 

V. McK.: Joseph V. McKee, M.A., LL.B., writer, counsellor-at-law; member of the New 
York Legislature, 1918 to date. 

. E. L.: Miriam E. Loughran, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., member of the Social Action Department, 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 

. T. S.: Mary T. Stone, dramatic writer. 

. A. McG.: Rev. R. A. McGowan, Assistant Director, Department of Social Action, National 
—— Welfare Conference; Secretary-Treasurer, Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems. 

T. C. P.: Rev. Theodore C. Petersen, C.S.P., Ph.D., S.T.L., Professor of Philosophy and Church 

History, St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C. 

w. * on = Ran William P. H. Kitchin, Ph.D., Pastor, St. Patrick’s Church, St. John’s 

» N. F. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. Appteton & Co., New York: 
Christ or Mars? By Will Irwin. $1.50. 


Benzicer Baorners, New York: 
Living With God. By Rev. Raoul Plus, SJ. $1.00. Charles de Foucauld. By René 
Bazin. Translated by Peter Keelan. $4.00. Viola Hudson. By Isabel C. Clarke. $2.00. 
In the Wilds of the Canyon. By H. S. Spalding, S.J. $1.00. The Story of Our Lord for 
Children. By Katharine Tynan. $1.50. Eugenics. By Valére Fallon, S.J. Translated 
by Ernest C. Messenger. 40 cents. Church Latin for Beginners. By J. E. Lowe. $2.35. 


Biase Benzicer & Co., Inc., New York: 
Augustinian Sermons. By Rev. John A. Whelan, O.S.A. 2d series. $2.00. Everybody’s 
Prayer-Book. By Rev. Cornelius J. Holland, S.T.L. 60 cents. 


Cotumsp1a Universtry Press, New York: 
Eclipses of the Sun. By S. A. Mitchell. 


Tuomas Y. Crowett Co., New York: 
A Study of International Government. By Jessie W. Hughan, Ph.D. 


Dopp, Meap & Co., New York: 
Comedies and Errors. By Henry Harland. $2.00. 


E. P. Durron & Co., New York: 
The Birth of Psyche. By L. Charles Baudouin. $2.00. 


P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 
Mussolini. By G. M. Godden. $2.00. Religio Religiosi. By Cardinal Gasquet. Third 


Edition. $1.35. 


Kopert M. McBrive & Co., New York: 
Random Studies in the Romantic Chaos. By Francis A. Waterhouse. $2.50. 


Tue Macmitztan Co., New York: 
Charlie and His Puppy Bingo. By Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell. $1.25. Lady Green 
Satin and Her Maid Rosette. Translated from the French of Baroness E. Martineau Des 
Chesnez. $2.00. Man. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. $1.50. 


Tus Oxrorp Universiry Press, New York: 
The Idea of Immortality. By A. Seth Pringle-Pattison. $3.50. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Living God. What Matters Who Wrote It. The Veiled Empress. By Benjamin A. 
Morton. $5.00. 


Harvarp University Press, Cambridge: 
The Christian Faith and Eternal Life. By George E. Horr. $1.00. 


H. L. Krtner & Co., Philadelphia: 
Father Billy. By Rev. John E. Graham. $1.50. 


EXTENSION Press, Chicago: 
Broken Paths. By Grace Keon. $1.50. 


FranciscAN Heratp Press, Chicago: 
The Charities of St. Vincent de Paul. By Cyprian W. Emanuel, O.F.M. $2.50. 


Loyota University Press, Chicago: 
The Effect of Objective Presentation on the Learning and Retention of a Latin Vocabulary. 
By Austin G. Schmidt, S.J. $1.00. 


Tue Open Court Pupiisnine Co., Chicago: ’ 
A Short History of Christian Theophagy. By Preserved Smith, Ph.D. 


B. Herper Boox Co., St. Louis: 
A Manual of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy. By Charles R. Baschab, Ph.D., $2.25. A Hand- 
book of Scripture Study. By Rev. H. Schumacher. Vol. I. $2.00. 


Tse American Boox Concern, Norfolk, Va.: 
The Protestantism of Tomorrow. By Henry Wallace Dowding, D.D. 


Tue SHakespeare Press, Birmingham: 
Three Historic Pageants. By Dudley Baxter. Second Edition. 1s. 


P. Lerurecievx, Paris: 
La Conscience Morale. Par Henri-Dominique Noble, 0.P. 7/fr. 60. Les Divertissements 
et la Conscience Chrétienne. Par F. A. Vuillermet, O.P. 7/fr. 75. 


Prerro Manrerti, Turin, Italy: 
Ceremoniale Hebdomade# Maioris. By Aloysius Moretti. 18 lire. De Iure Parochorum. 
By Ludovicus I. Fanfani, O.P. 15 lire. 





NOTICES. 


THe CaTHOLiIc WorLp constantly receives from schools and mission- 
ary institutions at the ends of the earth, appeals for books and for com- 
plimentary subscriptions to the magazine. We are sending as many free 
copies as we can afford. But if some of our readers feel the inspiration 
to subscribe for poor missionaries, and teachers in India, China or the 
Philippine Islands, we shall be happy to hear from them. The subscrip- 
tion price for these countries is $4.60. 

We shall be also happy to receive extra subscriptions that will enable 
us to supply THe CaTHoLic Wor-p to those public libraries in the United 
States which will not otherwise receive it. At the present time we have 
many Public Libraries on our subscription list, but there are thousands 
of others that still have not Tue CarHotic Worxp on their tables. In all 
cases we will inform the benefactors of the precise place to which the 
magazine is sent in their name. 


* * * * * 


Readers of THe CaTHOLIC WorLD who may have received letters from 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney are requested to loan them to Miss Grace 
Guiney, who is preparing a volume of her cousin’s letters for immediate 
publication. They should be forwarded to 10 Holywell, Oxford, England. 
They will be carefully guarded and returned. 


The fifth annual circular of The Lecture Guild announcing the sub- 
jects of the principal lecturers for the coming season and giving a short 
description of each lecturer, is now ready. 

Among the lecturers available are Dr. George H. Derry, Padraic Colum, 
Katherine Brégy, T. A. Daly, Rev. John A. Ryan, Father de Heredia, Mrs. 
Joyce Kilmer, Miss Blanche Mary Kelly, and many others. 

Any one interested, and particularly officers of organizations anxious 
to secure lecturers, may get the circular and announcements of tours free 
of charge, and detailed information will gladly be sent on application to 
the secretary, Miss Blanche Mary Dillon, 7 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 








